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committeii on the district of columbia, 

House of Representatives, 
Wednesday^ March 11^ 1908, 
The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Samuel W. Smith 
(chairman) in the chair. 

The Chairman. Ladies and gentlemen, you will please come to 
order. Mr. Shoemaker will take charge of the meeting, introduce 
the speakers, and allot the time each speaker will be given. 

STATEHENT OF ALBERT E. SHOEMAXEK, ESa, OF WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 

Mr. Shoemaker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
we are here to-day in the interest of House bill 17530, popularly 
known as the " Sims Bill," which provides for the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic in the District of Columbia. This is an old ques- 
tion, but a very important one with us in the District of Columbia. 
I represent to-day a conmiittee of 7, which in turn represents the 
following organizations in the District of Columbia. These organi- 
zations came together in a conference and discussed, over a period 
of two or three weeks, the question as to what legislation we should 
ask at your hands at this session of Congress. The organizations 

Sarticipating in this conference are as follows: The Presbyterian 
[inisters' Conference, the Methodist Protestant Ministers' Confer- 
ence, the Methodist Episcopal Ministers' Conference, the Baptist 
Conference, the Christian Ministers' Conference, the Methodist Min- 
isters' Conference South, the Lutheran Ministers' Conference, the 
Washington Ministers' Conference, the African Methodist Episcopal 
Ministers' Conference, the Catholic Church, represented by Reverend 
Father Mackin, the Prohibition Crusaders, the Woman's Interde- 
nominational Missionary Union, the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, the Anti-Saloon League, the Catholic Total Abstinence Union, 
the National Reform Bureau, The Rechabites, the Congregational 
Church, and the Society of Friends. We have the honor, gentlemen, 
to speak for these organizations to-day, representing, as they do, in 
all luUy one hundred thousand people of the District of Columbia. • 
And there are many other people in the District who also favor pro- 
hibition, but for whom we do not directly speak. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the committee thinks it is very desirable that 
something should be done for the District of Columbia. Conditions 
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are bad here. While the number of liquor licenses has not increased 
very much, yet the class of saloons has deteriorated until we have 
a multiplication of wine rooms and beer gardens and things of that 
kind, and if you could have the opportunity to visit our police court 
day after day you would see that 90 per cent of the persons who are 
taken there for trial and sentence are there through drink, and we 
expect to show you gentlemen before we get through this hearing, 
by the testimony of those who are in chai^ of the penal institutions 
of this District, just what the liquor traffic is doing for us here. It 
is the same liquor traffic here as in other places in this country ; and 
in this hearing we shall have the same opposition as the temperance 
people have had in Georgia, in Alabama, and in other States which 
are wrestling with this question. The liquor traffic is the same here 
as elsewhere, and we will have the Mercantile Association — that is 
a high-sounding name — ^made up almost entirely of liquor dealers, 
appearing before you and asking that* you do not enact this proposed 
legislation. No one expects anything else from those engaged in 
the business but that they will oppose prohibition legislation; that 
is the most natural thing. But arrayed against them are all these 
people^ practically the entire church contingent of the District, the 
temperance societies, and many business men as such, who will speak 
to you in behalf of this measure. 

Gentlemen, before we proceed further in the matter, I think prob- 
ably we ought to have an understanding as to just how the time shall 
be divided. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to make this suggestion, 
that the proponents of the bill be allowed the first sitting to-day, a 
second sitting, and the final sitting. We ask only for three sittings 
and hope that the other side will not be given more than that, and 
if you will decide the question now it will aid us in determining 
how to proceed further this morning. 

Mr. Harvey. I would suggest that the other side is not in a posi- 
tion to determine, the same as Mr. Shoemaker, how much time it will 
consume. All we ask is an equal proportion, but we are not in a 
position to concede to Mr. Shoemaker the opening and closing and 
then be sandwiched in between. We want to produce statistics here 
and data to show that perhaps these good people are mistaken, and 
we want ample time, and we are sure that the committee will accord 
it to us. 

Mr. O'Brien. I think we want time to rebut the statistics and data 
which Mr. Harvey is going to bring in, and since we are the pro- 
ponents of the legislation we ought to have the opening and closing. 
The proponents of any bill have always had the closing arguments 
before committees of legislatures where I have attended. 

The Chairman. Let me state to you, Mr. Shoemaker, that there has 
been a suggestion made from members of the committee that you pro- 
ceed this morning, and then to-morrow the committee will have its 
regular sitting day and in executive session they can determine some 
of these questions, so that if you will kindly proceed this morning, 
we will determine the matter in executive session to-morrow. 

Mr. Shoemaker. Thank you. I will now have the pleasure of 
introducing to you the Rev. S. Reese Murray, representing the Pro- 
hibition CrusaderSj, who will now speak to you. 

Mr. Moore. Before Mr. Shoemaker introduces anybody, I should 
like to know just what his position here is, whether he is a resident 
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of the District, whether he is authorized to represent these bodies he 
is speaking for. I should like to know exactly his status as a resi- 
dent of the District. 

The Chairman. Perhaps you can explain that best yourself to the 
members of the committee, Mr. Shoemaker. 

Mr. Kahn. And I would suggest that every speaker should give 
the stenographer the position he occupies. 

Mr. Shoemaker. Mr. Moore, I am an attorney, the attorney for the 
Anti-Saloon League in the District of Columbia, and have been em- 
ployed as such for the last thirteen or fourteen years. 

Mr. Moore. You are a resident of the District? 

Mr. Shoemaker. No, I am not. 

Mr. Moore. Where do you reside ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. In Montgomery County, Md. 

Mr. Sims. How far from the District? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Just at the line. 

Mr. Kahn. You are paid for your services in representing the 
Anti-Saloon League? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Yes, sir. I am not representing the Anti-Saloon 
League to-day, however; I am appearing as the chairman and spokes- 
man of the committee of seven I have mentioned. I am not paid for 
this at all. 

Mr. Moore. I do not care so much about that; I just wanted to 
locate you and know for whom you speak. You did name the asso- 
ciations you represented, but I wanted to know your attitude in re- 
gard to tne associations and then your place of residence. 

Mr. Shoemaker. I will state further to the committee, in answer 
to Mr. Moore's question, that after these conferences of organizations 
above referred to A. E. Shoemaker, Rev. J. W. R. Sumwalt, D. D., 
Rev. George A. Miller, Rev. B. P Truitt, Rev. Charles Alvin Smith, 
Rev. S. Reese Murray, and Rev. A. K. Wright were appointed a 
committee with full power to represent these organizations before 
this Committee and elsewhere. A. E. Shoemaker was selected chair- 
man and Rev. A. K. Wright secretary of the committee. 

Mr. Moore. Can you give any estimate of the number of people in 
the District of Columbia whom you represent? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Yes, I can give an estimate, Mr. Chairman, but 
only an estimate. It would be difficult to make it more than an ap- 
proximation. I should say, sir, that this committee represents, speaks 
for, at least 75,000 people in this District. 

Mr. McGavin. What is the population of the District ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. The population is nearly 300,000, about 290,000 
people. 

Mr. McGavin. Then do you mean to say that you are asking that 
75,000 people be considered as a majority of the 300,000? 

Mr. Shoemaker. We have not said that 75,000 was a majority of 
the 300,000; but none of us can tell what proportion of the people 
desire this bill. I want to say to you, however, that I believe, and it 
is the belief of others who have made a careful consideration of this 
matter, that a majority of the adults of this District desire the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic within its bounds. 

Mr. McGavin. Would you be willing to submit it to a vote of the 
people here ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Yes, sir; under certain conditions. 
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Mr. McGavin. What conditions are they? 

Mr. Shoemaker. That it could be arranged that the folks who 
are here under Government service, living here, but holding their 
citizenship in the States, would be allowed to vote without affecting 
their citizenship in the States from which they came. 

Mr. Sims. Let me ask you in that connection, you mean persons 
in the permanent employ of the Government ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sims. Not temporary? 

Mr. Shoemaker. No, permanent employees of the Government. 

Mr. Sims. Those who practically live here? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Those who do live here year after year, but who 
hold their citizenship in the States, you understand. 

Mr. Moore. Before you proceed, there is one question touched 
upon by yourself that I would like to make an inquiry about. You 
deprecated the conditions that prevailed in the city of Washington, 
intimating that they were very bad. Are you familiar with the con- 
ditions prevailing in the city of New York, the city of Pittsburg, 
the city of Chicago, the city of Cincinnati, or Cleveland, or Philadel- 
phia? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Somewhat, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Are they worse here than in any of those cities? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I would not say they are worse. 

Mr. Moore. Are they not better than in those cities? 

Mr. Shoemaker. They may be better because it is a smaller city, 
but the conditions are bad here. 

Mr. Kahn. Is not the percentage of drunkenness here much less 
than it is in the larger cities? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I think not, sir. We expect to give you some sta- 
tistics upon that point. 

Mr. Kahn. Have you read anything in the papers about the in- 
crease of drunkenness in Maine ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Oh, yes ; we read about those things. 

Mr. Kahn. Is there any truth in that? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I do not know, sir ; but I want to say to you that 
much of what is published about Maine is untrue; we know that to be 
a fact. 

Mr. Kahn. Of course I have only seen it in the newspapers. 

Mr. Shoemaker. . We hear a great deal that is published in the 
press. There are agencies whose business it is to disseminate in the 
newspapers of the country statements against prohibition to affect 
legislation, statements we know are not true. 

Mr. Moore. I want to ask you a question as to that, and I am not 
committing myself one way or the other, but I want to ask you this 
question. Is there a lobby in the District of Columbia which seeks 
to induce people outside of the District to influence Members of Con- 
gress in their votes upon this question ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I do not know of any such lobby, sir. 

Mr. Moore. You just spoke of the influences that were at work 
against prohibition. I am asking you whether there are influences 
here in the interest of prohibition, inducing people outside of the 
District of Columbia to affect the votes of Members of Congress upon 
this question in the District of Columbia. 
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Mr. Shoemaker. I may say frankly to you that it has been the 
policy, and I suppose is still the policy of the temperance people who 
desire advanced legislation, either for the District or for the Nation, 
to advise our friends in the States their wishes in these matters. 

Mr. Moore. I ask you this question because so many letters have 
been coming to me as one member of the committee from various 
points outside of the District of Columbia that I am led to believe 
they come from one source, and I wanted to know whether you had 
any information which would enlighten us upon that. 

Mr. Shoemaker. I am sorrv that I can not enlighten you, but I 
will Say that the committee oi seven having in charge this bill have 
not sought any such influence in favor of this bill up to this time. 

Mr. McGavin. I will say right here that I have sixteen letters in 
my desk in there, all of which were written by one person from one 
little town. 

Mr. Sims. Let me ask you this question. Is it not a fact that all 
those who favor this bill have, wherever they have friends in the 
States — I do not mean all, but many — written to those friends to 
bring influence to bear if they could upon their Members of Congress 
to ^et them to favor this measure in the District of Columbia, be- 
lieving that there was a national interest in it? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I think that is true, and some friends have told 
me they had written to others. 

Mr. Sims. I will ask you. Is there any paid lobby in the interest of 
this bill? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I do not know of any. 

Mr. Sims. Is there any paid lobby ? 

Mr. O'Brien. I think I had better answer that question. I will 
say 

Mr. Moore. What is your name ? 

Mr. O'Brien. Matthew E. O'Brien. 

Mr. Moore. And your position? 

Mr. O'Brien. Representative of the National Prohibition Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Sims. I mean a lobby in the popular sense of the term. 

Mr. O'Brien. We are making appeals throughout the States for 
people who favor, not this bill only, but other legislation, to send 
communications to their Members in Congress, requesting that they 
consider this matter and that they vote according to the wishes of 
their constituents. There are other organizations here which are do- 
ing the same thing. Of course, it must be manifest to the members 
of this committee that somebody is at work making an appeal 
throughout the States for letters and petitions to be sent to the Con- 
gressmen of our States, and that is being done by several organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. McGavin. You would want a Representative here to vote ac- 
cording to the wishes of the majority of his constituents, would you 
not? 

Mr. O'Brien. I would want a representative here to vote for that 
which he believes t-o be right irrespective of what the majority of 
his constituents wished. 

Mr. Kahn. Then, Mr. O'Brien, you are here with the idea of 
having done what you want without regard to what other people 
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"Want? You are absolutely and unqualifiedly for one thing, witiiout 
regard to reason and without regard to the wishes of other people? 
In other words, you want your way and do not want anyone else to 
have his way? 

Mr. O'Bbibn. I do not do anything of the kind. I try to support 
my contentions by facts; I try to appeal to reason to carry out the 
desire I have. 

Mr. Kahn. How do you appeal to reason when you deny the other 
side a hearing? 

Mr. Shoemaker. We do not deny the other side a hearing. 

Mr. E^AHN. You say you want the opening and closing. 

Mr. O'Brien. We do. We want to open and close for this reason, 
that we are the proponents of this legislation, and being proponents, 
we want an opportunity to reply to arrvthing that is said against us. 

Mr. Kahn. I wanted to ask Mr. O'Srien a question, but I can do 
that when he is ready to give his stat^ient. 

Mr. McGavin. Where are these wine rooms that you claim are 
cropping up all over Washington? 

Mr. Shoemaker. They are connected with various saloons. I will 
give you a list, if you want it. 

Mr. McGavin. I would like to have it; I have not seen any of them 
myself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Shoemaker. I will furnish you a list. Speaking of that, I 
know that a few nights ago the police raided one of them and found 
100 men and women in there, and took out a girl 17 years old, and 
the room was just filled with smoke and the fumes of liquor. 

Mr. Moore. There is a law to regulate that? 

Mr. Shoemaker. There is a miserable law. 

Mr. Moore. You mean to say there is no law in the District of Co- 
lumbia to coyer a speak-easy? 

Mr. Shoemaker. It was not a speak-easy. 

Mr. Moore. As a lawyer in the District of Columbia, you say there 
is no law to cover a speak-easy ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I say it is not a speak-easy. 

Mr. Moore. But an unwarranted place? 

Mr. Shoemaker. This is a licensed barroom. 

Mr. Kahn. Then why did the police raid it? 

Mr. Shoemaker. To take out this girl 17 years old who was in 
there. 

Mr. Moore. That was very proper; the police did their* duty, then? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. That was proper. 

Mr. Shoemaker. Yes, but the wine room still goes on. 

Mr. Moore. Then the law was supreme in that instance ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. No, sir; they did not stop it; the wine room is 
still there. 

Mr. Moore. Then it is a question for the law, of the enforcement 
of the law ? ' 

Mr. Shoemaker. There was no law violated, sir, except the police 
took out a minor ; that is all there is to it. 

Mr. Moore. Could not that be reached upon the complaint of any 
citizen who knew the facts? 

Mr. Shoemaker. There would be no law to reach it. 

Mr. Moore. No law to reach the sale of liquor to minors? 
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Mr. Shoemaker. Oh, to minors, but the provision of law against 
the sale to minors has been absolutely broken down. 

Mr. Kahn. It was enforced in this case, was it not ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. No, they simply took out this girl, but they did 
not do anything with her or with the saloon keeper ; he was not pun- 
ished. 

Mr. Kahn. He was not arrested at all? 

Mr. Shoemaker. No, sir. I may be wrong about that; he may 
have been arrested, but I do not think so. 

Mr. McGavin. Have you looked into the question as to whether or 
not the District Commissioners, or any other authority in the District, 
has the power to revoke the license ox any disorderly house? 

Mr. ^OEMAKER. It has not, except upon conviction of keeping a 
disorderly house. 

Mr. Sims. Let me ask in connection wdth the taking of that girl out 
of that house, would the arresting of the saloon keeper or anybody 
else there and punishing them restore the injury to that girl that was 
inflicted by having such a place and her being in such a place? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Never. 

Mr. Sims. If there had been no such place, she could not have been 
in such place? 

Mr. Shoemaker. That is quite true. 

Mr. Moore. I think I agree with you thoroughly as to that, Mr. 
Sims. That is a moral question. That is a question of morality 
which could be reached in an entirely different way. 

Mr. Shoemaker. I want to say tnat under the law we have now 
no license can be revoked except upon two convictions of violating the 
excise law during the same license year or one of keeping a disorderly 
house. 

Mr. Sims. It is reported in the papers this morning that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at a meeting decided that they did not want any 
change in the liquor laws of the District of Columbia. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sims. Therefore, from a liquor-serving standpoint, they are 
ideal and perfect? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Yes, sir; ideal and perfect. That has been the 
claim of the Mercantile Association, that we want no change in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. McGavin. I will ask you a question right there. According to 
the newspaper report, they said that we want no change until the 
question shall be investigated and the people have an opportunity to 
determine whether they want any change or not. 

Mr. Shoemaker. I think you are referring to the report of the 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce made yesterday. 

Mr. Sims. What is published in this morning's paper was the action 
of the Chamber itself, a resolution introduced by Mr. Harvey, which 
passed, as the paper said, unanimously, stating that they did not want 
any change in the liquor laws of any kind. 

Mr. Shoemaker. Yes; Mr. Hugh Harvey, who is here to-day rep- 
resenting the liquor interests, and a member of the fraternity himself. 

Mr. Sims. I do not have the pleasure of the gentleman's acquaint- 
ance, and consequently did not know whether he was present or not. 
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Mr. Shoemaker. He is here, and I will say that he is a very excel- 
lent gentleman. 

Mr. Sims. I only spoke of the resolution that is called the " Harvey 
resolution " in the Post^ which stated, as I remember it, that they did 
not want any change in the liquor laws of the District of Columbia 
of any kind. That which does not need changing is, of course, good 
enough from their standpoint. 

Mr. Shoemaker. I would like to say in connection with this, to go 
into the record, that just recently, at the beginning of the license 
year, we had held up for consideration by the excise board a number 
of licenses against which there were adverse reports. Among them 
were eight or ten hotels, with serious charges against many of them, 
and in one of these cases a case was made and taken to the court of 
appeals. The court of appeals decided that the excise board had no 
discretion whatever in such cases, and all were relicensed, with those 
unsavory records against them. No hearing was necessary; the 
action of the board was simply ministerial. It is most difficult to 
reach that class of houses, and that is one reason I say the conditions 
are bad in the city. Now, two members of the board are of opinion 
that they have no discretion in any case for any barroom, any license 
of any character, and I am of opinion that all applications now 
standing with charges against the applicants will go through with- 
out hearings at all. 

Mr. Sims. Let me ask you if you know how many Federal licenses 
as liquor dealers, either retail or wholesale, are issued in the District 
of Columbia to persons who have no city license or authority ? 

Mr. Kahn. There is no such thing as a Federal license ; there is a 
Federal tax. 

Mr. Sims. Well, a Federal tax ; he knows what I mean. 

Mr. Shoemaker. I can not answer that definitely. 

Mr. Sims. Who pay the taxes as liquor dealers, retail or wholesale ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I have been informed that there are 150 or 200 in 
excess of those licensed by the District. Of course, these figures 
include some drug stores which are required to have United States 
tax receipts if liquors are sold therein. 

Mr. Sims. But who do not have to take out city licenses? 

Mr. Shoemaker. They do not have to take out city licenses. 

Mr. Sims. I am not familiar with the law here. 

Mr. Shoemaker. A drug store may sell liquor on a prescription 
without having to secure a District license. 

Mr. Sims. How many barrooms are there in Washington? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Five hundred and twenty-one barrooms. 

Mr. Sims. How many wholesale places? 

Mr. Shoemaker. One hundred and thirty-eight. 

Mr. Sims. Do you know how many drug stores are licensed and sell 
liquor? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I can not answer that. I can furnish the com- 
mittee that information later. 

Mr. Sims. Do you know of any, and if so how many^ pay the Fed- 
eral tax and sell intoxicants, who have no other authority in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia except that ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I am informed — I made a list up some time ago, 
but not recently, but I have been informed recently that there are be- 
tween 150 and 200. I do not vouch for that, however. 
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Mr. Sims. I want to ask you if you know how many Federal or 
United States taxes as liquor dealers have been paid in the District 
of Columbia who are females who have no other authority to sell 
intoxicants except that? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I can not give you the definite number. 

Mr. Sims. Can you approximate it? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I think there are about 75 ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Where did you learn about that, Mr. Shoemaker? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Once or twice, not recently, however, I made a 
list from the records of the internal-revenue office of this District.- 

Mr. Kahn. You got them right from the internal-revenue office ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. From the books themselves. 

Mr. Moore. Is there in your mind, or in the minds of the people 
whom you represent, any thought of improving the present law, or 
of compromising upon this question in any way? Or do you stand 
absolutely and without debate for prohibition as contemplated by the 
bill introduced by Mr. Sims ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Mr. Moore, of course prohibition is what we 
want, and we are asking for it, believing that you ought to give it 
to us, but of course none of us would be opposed to such changes in 
the law as would help conditions in the District; we do not speak 
for high license and could not under any consideration do that. 

Mr. Moore. Are you familiar with the high license law of the State 
of Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I can not say I am very familiar, but I know 
something about it. 

Mr. Moore. I recall the passage of the law very well, and remem- 
ber that before it was passed there were more than 6,000 groggeries in 
the city of Philadelphia alone, and that after the passage of enforce- 
ment of that law the number of saloons was reduced to upwards of 
1,300. Those 4,700 places were wiped out of existence at one fell 
swoop. It was a splendid thing for the city and a splendid thing 
for the morals of the people. I am asking you whether you propose 
to stand absolutely for prohibition in the District of Columbia and 
for this bin as presented, or whether you are willing to go half way, 
as we have already done in the State of Pennsylvania — more than 
half way — in order to improve the morals of the people and to prop- 
erly regulate the liquor traffic? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I will say, Mr. Moore, that we are opposed to 
license of any kind, high or low. 

Mr. Moore. Then your position here is one of uncompromising 
opposition to the license system or to the regulation of the liquor trai- 
fic by law? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Of course we are opposed to the license business, 
the liquor business, otherwise we would not be here asking for the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. Moore. I am asking because a moment or two ago you raised 
the question of the morals of the people, as, for instance, in the case 
of the young woman who was found in a place where she should not 
have been. If her mother had taken proper care of her in the earlier 
stages of her career, possibly she would not have been found in that 
saloon, and if some other good lady had properly advised and en- 
couraged her, she might not have wandered away. The good women 
in this community for whom you stand are just as much respected 
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by me as they are by you; but with a view to accomplishment of 
Homething practicable I am asking you whether, in the matter of 
morals, you are willing to regulate the liquor business, or, whether 
you want to drive it out and thus promote lawlessness throughout 
this community. 

Mr. Shoemaker. We do not believe it will promote lawlessness. 

Mr. Kahn. Do you not believe that there will be liquor sold just 
an it is sold now? 

Mr. Shoemaker. There will be liquor sold. 

Mr. Kaiin. Is that not lawlessness? 

Mr. Shoemaker. We have it now. 

Mr. Kaiin. Will there not be more of it? 

Mr. Shoemaker. No. 

Mr. Kahn. Has it not been the case in Maine ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. No. [Applause and cries of " No," and " Yes."] 

The Chairman. Now, ladies and gentlemen, this must cease, or 
there will be no further hearings. 

Mr. Brodhbad. I should say that this is an exhibition of lawless- 
ness. 

Mr. Sims. There were two questions fired at Mr. Shoemaker at 
once. 

The Chairman. I appreciate that, but I am objecting to what these 
good people are doing. Whether they are for prohibition or against 
it, they must not give such expression to their views. I hope you will 
all observe that request. 

Mr. Sims. Having introduced this bill at the request of these good 
people, I want to say to you that I know your motives are good, but 
you are not helping the cause if you create such disorder that the rep- 
resentatives of your own interests cannot be heard. You are making 
a mistake with no intention of malring it, and I hope you will observe 
what the chairman has said and not defeat the very object of this 
hearing. 

Mr. Shoemaker. The demonstration was not all by the friends of 
the bill. 

Mr. Sims. I know that, but I presume the other side will not take 
advice from me. 

Mr. Shoemaker. Mr. Moore referred to the high-license law of 
Philadelphia. T remember I made some investigation a year or so 
after that law went into effect, and I learned that while saloons went 
out of business under that law, they went out not because of the high 
license, but because of the regulations and prohibitions of the 
** Brooks law." Is that not true? 

Mr. Moom:. Then the. law did assume control of tlie business and 
the saloonkeeper became the creature of the law? 

Mr. Shoemaker. The saloon license? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. I am questioning you because if you seem to be 
for prohibition and nothing less; if you insist that you must have 
prohibition and this interminable fight must ^ on, of course that 
raises something for the members of this committee to consider; but 
if you are willing to take a step toward the improvement of your 
existing regulations, that is another matter. 

Mr. Shoemaker. I certainly think we all want improvement — ^the 
best we can get 
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Mr. Sims. Let me ask you a question. The bill, as I understand 
it, which I have introduced, represents the honest, sincere wishes of 
the organizations you have referred to ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sims. But is it not also a fact that if these organizations can 
not get what they want, thev will accept and not oppose anything 
that will improve conditions? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Certainly. 

Mr. Moore. That is the way we are to understand you, then ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Certainly ; we are not opposed' to improvements. 

Mr. Moore. That if by any means we can help to improve the 
regulation of the system ; increase the supremacy of the law over the 
system and you can not get prohibition, that you will be satisfied to 
take what you can get? 

Mr. Shoemaker. We will not be satisfied, but we will have to 
take what we can get. We will be gratified to get any decided change 
for the better. 

Mr. Moore. Of course. I Heard my friend over here [referring to 
Mr. O'Brien] say he does not want anything of the kind, but I have 
heard other people say that a half a loaf is better than no bread. 
You have a great many to consider, men and women, too, who will 
huve their say upon this question. I am simply saying that if it 
comes to the point where you drive the members of the committee to 
vote for one thing only, then you may go on with conditions that 
exist in the city of Washington to-day. 

Mr. Shoemaker. I think you gentlemen will not find us opposing 
any measure that will improve conditions. I want to say to you in 
connection with this that when our license was raised from ^400 to 
$800 a few years ago some people expected that a great number of 
bar rooms would go out of business ; but I want to say to you that not 
a single place was closed, except for a month or two temporarily, on 
account of the higher license. 

The Chairman. May I ask you what would be the effect if we in- 
creased the license to $1,500 or $2,000 or $2,500? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I think if the license were increased to $2,000 or 
$2,500 probably one-third of the saloons in Washington would be 
compelled to close. 

Mr. Moore. Would not the conditions improve? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I think not, materially. 

Mr. Moore. Suppose the property rights of the saloon keeper were 
affected in the matter of the revocation of his license — ^suppose that 
if he sold to such a young woman as you mentioned, suppose he sold 
to a woman at the side door, or to a minor, and he knew that if he 
did that thing his license or his property would be taken away, do 
you not think that that would improve conditions? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Slightly ; it would help some, certainly. 

Mr. Kahn. To go back to the proposition of lawlessness that was 
touched on, I have here a clipping from the Washington Post of 
February 24, headed " Blind-pigging in Maine." It goes on to say : 

The annual report of the Maine State prison presents interesting facts in 
relation to the prohibition laws of the State and their effect. 

The increase in commitments over 1906 was 1,286, and for the abuse of in- 
toxicants and illegal selling of the same 966 — nearly two-thirds of the total 
increase. This was for the whole State. Some of the individual counties put 
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tbese figures to shame when their proportion of the whole is seen and con- 
sidered. 

In Androscoggin County the total commitments for 1907 were 850, of which 
514 were for intoxication and 141 for illegal selling. 

And the article goes on with instances of that kind all the way 
through. Do you not think that absolute prohibition such as they 
have up there in the State of Maine leads to lawlessness and the break- 
ing of the law of the land ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. No, sir ; I do not. I think that in some parts of 
the State — in some town or city of the State — the law may be vio- 
lated, but in most of the State I think the law is observed as other 
laws are observed. 

Mr. Moore. Do they not still have a police force, a constabulary, 
and prisons and courts and insane asylums and pauper asylums, and 
do they not have to maintain their poor and wretched just the same? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Not to the same extent. 

Mr. Kahn. This article says it was increased. 

Mr. Shoemaker. That may be true, or it may not be true. 

Mr. Moore. Are you familiar with the revenues of the State of 
Maine ? 

Mr. O'Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Sims. I would like to ask my colleague if, where there is an 
increase in the amount of crime, it was on account of prohibition? 

Mr. Kahn. No, but this article purports to give the report of the 
state prison officials of the State of Maine, and they have pointed 
out these facts, that intoxication has increased and the arrests for 
intoxication have increased, and that, I simply add, is in a State 
where they have absolute prohibition. 

Mr. Moore. Then they are enforcing the law by arresting and con- 
victing people ? 

Mr. Kahn. Yes, but they get drunk just the same. 

Mr. Sims. Why do you play upon Maine arid no other State, as 
though it was the only State that has these laws? 

Mr. Kahn. It is the one place in the country where the prohibition 
law has had a splendid opportunity of being observed. They have 
had it for many years, and I venture the assertion to-day that if the 
gentleman will speak to some of the people from the good State of 
Maine here in this city to-day, people who are identified with the 
movement, they will tell you that it is not the success that the founders 
of the movement had hoped. 

I agree with my friend from Tennessee that drunkenness is a bad 
thing, but I apprehend that so long as you attempt to regulate this 
thing by positive prohibition laws you will have drunkenness, because 
there is something in the human mind that wants most to get some- 
thing which you try to keep from him. I will tell you what happened 
in the little city of Vallejo, near San Francisco, only a few days ago. 
There were 10 marines who came from the navy-yard and went over 
to the little town of Vallejo. They have put the lid on there tight, 
and no liquor can be bought at any price. They came across a pot of 
linoleum paint, and one of those marines said, " I can distill alcohol 
out of this," and he went to work and did, and the 10 men drank of 
that, and 3 of them fell dead and 2 are blind and the other 5 are 
helpless cripples for life. 

Mr. Sims. JBy the prohibition laws of your State ? 
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Mr. Kahn. No, there is local option. And the fact remains — ^the 
fact that I tried to point out — ^that men will crave for alcohol, and 
they are going to get it one way or the other, and it is a proposition 
whether it is not better to regulate it rather than to prohibit. 

Mr. Sims. Right there, you say they are going to get it, and yet it 
appears in your State, where they can get it, their craving increases 
with the opportunity to get it. 

Mr. Kahn. I want to say that in my State, where there are 250,000 
acres of wines, where we have wine in plenty, you see probably less 
drunkenness than in the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. Sims. There is none, then, practically. 

Mr. Shoemaker. I want to say in closing that in these figures as to 
Maine the increase is not a comparison between the time before the 
law went into effect and the time since it went into effect, but that 
the year he refers to was one under the prohibition law in compari- 
son with another year during the life of that law. 

Mt. Kahn. I understand that, but it just goes to show that it is on 
the increase. 

Mr. MooRE. Before you close, in view of the fact that our col- 
league froiji Tennessee has asked that we refer to some other State 
than that of Maine, I should like to ask a question or two about sev- 
eral States in the South, Georgia, Alabama, even Tennessee, through 
which I understand the prohibition wave has recently swept, and I 
would like to know whether you have any information, for I am 
seeking information, that there have been, since the attempt to en- 
force prohibition in those States, shipments to respectable homes and 
to clubs, and if those shipments of a higher grade of liquor have been 
increasing recently more than they did before prohibition was 
attempted ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I can not answer that. 

Mr. Moore. I have been informed that orders to liquor houses have 
been increasing, so far as the southern trade is concerned, in certain 
of these prohibition States. 

Mr. Sims. I did not catch that. 

Mr. MooKE. The point is that I believe very largely with Mr. Kahn, 
that regulation is the thing most needed now, and that prohibition 
is a doubtful experiment. I said that I was informed that this pro- 
hibition has been enforced in some of the Southern States, notably 
Georgia, orders for the shipment of liquor to high grade customers in 
that State have increased. 

Mr. Sims. You mean shipments outside of the State? 

Mr. Moore. No, shipments into the State. 

Mr. Sims. From one point in the State to another point in the 
State? 

Mr. Moore. No, from distilleries or warehouses in the North. 

Mr. Sims. That is what I say, from points outside of the State into 
the State. 

Mr. Moore. I was trying to find out from Mr. Shoemaker whether 
or not prohibition in these southern States, getting away from the 
State of Maine to which you objected a moment ago, was effective as 
against anybody else in these States except the negroes and the un- 
fortunate poor whites who can not get liquor now from groggeries as 
they did heretofore. I want to know whether it is kept out of other 
places, in prohibition States, as it is kept out of the saloons. 
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Mr. Shoemaker. I want to say that what information I have comes 
from other people, but I will make this statement to you now. A 
gentleman representing a large Baltimore insurance company in At- 
lanta came back to his home office in Baltimore and was asked by the 
president of the company what the conditions were in Atlanta since 
the prohibition law went into effect. " Conditions are good," he said, 
" in every way." That man is not a prohibitionist; he was a man 
of a race which does not generally favor prohibition. The president 
of the company said : " How about the vacant houses, vacant store- 
rooms, since the saloons were closed?" He answered, " Most of them 
have been taken." He was asked " How about the moral conditions 
of the city?" The man answered, " The moral condition of the city 
has improved wonderfully." 

Mr. Sims. How long has the law been in effect in Georgia ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Since the first of January. 

Mr. Sims. Give the law a chance. 

Mr. Oloott. Do you think that the moral condition of the inhab- 
itants of the army posts has been improved since they abolished the 
army canteen in the Army ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I think so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Olcott. Do you know the condition, for instance, about West 
Point ? I do know it, as a matter of fact, that when the canteen was 
in existence south of the national reserve for the military post there 
were two saloons between that place and Highland Mills; now I am 
quite confident there are a dozen, and I am sure that there is a great 
deal more trouble or drunkenness amonff the soldiers stationed there — 
I am, of course, not speaking of the cadets — ^since the abolishment of 
the canteen than there was before, and I am certain that any army 
officer who has been in one of the posts before and since the canteen 
was abolished will testify to the same thing. 

Mr. Shoemaker. I think the plan is, which is a very proper plan, 
to close up these dives you talk about around the post and give the 
anti canteen law a fair show, and that will be done sooner or later. 

Mr. Kahn. In that connection, I received about six weeks ago a 
petition signed by 340 or 350 ladies and gentlemen who reside in the 
neighborhood of the army post of San Francisco, who saw tilie con- 
ditions prior to the abolishment of the canteen and who have seen the 
conditions since, and they pray that the canteen be reestablished. 
In addition to that, prior to the abolition of the canteen there was 
eight-tenths of one man in a diseased condition in the United States 
Army, and to-day, according to the report of the Surgeon-General, 
there is one man in five in a diseased condition in the United States 
Army. 

Mr. Shoemaker. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that we will not enter into 
a discussion of the canteen question at this time, because we want to 
go on with our bill. 

Mr. Brodhead. Would the passage of your bill prohibit the use 
of liquor in private families in the District ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. No, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Pardon me, since that question is answered, how would 
prohibition be effective, how could you make it effective by law, if 
you permitted one man to have it in his house and deprived another 
man from having it? 

Mr. Shoemaker. We do not make any distinction at all. 
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Mr. MooRE. Do you mean to say that one man shall have it and 
another man shall not have it? 

Mr. Shoemaker. No, sir. 

Mr. Moore. That the rich man shall have it and the poor man not 
have it? 

Mr. Shoemaker. The rich men have things now that the poor 
do not have. 

Mr. Moore. That is true, and some of them work for it; but I 
am asking you whether you propose to differentiate and say that 
prohibition shall be for one set of people and not for another? 

Mr. Shoemaker. There is nothing m the bill to that effect. 

Mr. Moore. How are you going to have it in private families if 
you prohibit it? 

Mr. Shoemaker. We do not prohibit it in private families. 

Mr. Brodhead. I understand your bill prohibits the sale in the 
District 

Mr. Shoemaker. Sale and manufacture. 

Mr. Brodhead. But you do not prohibit the use of it in private 
families. How does the private family obtain it if you prohibit the 
sale of it? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I suppose it is as it is now in prohibition States. 

Mr. Brodhead. Surreptitiously, you mean? 

Mr. Shoemaker. No. 

Mr. Brodhead. You propose to permit the introduction of alcoholic 
liquor into the District, but to prohibit its sale, but permit its use? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Until such time as the interstate-commerce law 
mav be amended so as to make liquors shipped into the District of 
Columbia (under the law, if we get it) subject to the law of the 
District as soon as it enters. 

Mr. Brodhead. What you propose, then, would result in the ship- 
ment into the District of Columbia, under the laws of the country, 
the alcoholic liquor to be used in private families and to be given 
away ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. " Given away ;" that is a question considered in 
the bill. 

Mr. Brodhead. It is limited to giving away to promote a business? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brodhead. But it can be given away for any other purpose? 

Mr. Shoemaker. In a residence. 

Mr. Moore. I should like to hear you a little more extensively on 
the question of the effectiveness of your bill as against one portion 
of the community and in favor of another. I want to see temperance 
as much as you do. 

Mr. Brodhead. How would it affect the Metropolitan Club ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. It would stop the sale of liquor in the club. 

Mr. Brodhead. But they can use it there all the same? In other 
words, it would make it cheaper, I understand. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Moore. Does it prohibit the manufacture and sale ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. It prohibits the manufacture and sale; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sims. Is not the object of the words " given away " to keep 
men from selling one article, like a cracker or a glass of soda water, 
and giving the liquor with it. 

36132— PT 1—08 2 
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Mr. MooRE. Is that not a fine pretense ? Why not have it one way 
or the other? Why make hypocrites of people and let them go in and 
ask for a cracker or soda and get liquor ? 

Mr. SHOE3IAKER. I wsnt to say to you that in Montgomery County, 
Md., they have a local option law, and it is well enforced, not 
absolutely. But a custom has grown up whereby the storekeepers 
treat their customers to drink without charging them anything for it, 
and that has gotten to be an evil there. 

Mr. Moore. You do not tolerate that? 

Mr. Shoemaker. It is tolerated because there is no law to pro- 
hibit it. 

Mr. Moore. You certainly do not regard that as a good system ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. No. 

Mr. Moore. Would it not be better to have the law's hand right 
down on the business? 

Mr. Shoemaker. That is the object of this bill. 

Mr. Moore. By regulation ? No ; this is prohibition. 

Mr. Kahn. Are you familiar with conditions outside of the United 
States at all, Mr. Shoemaker? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Outside of the United States ? 

Mr. Kahn. Yes. 

Mr. Shoemaker. Not except by reading, Mr. Kahn. 

Mr. Kahn. You have never traveled in Germany or Italy or 
Switzerland ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. No, sir ; but I have talked with folks who have 
traveled there. I belong to a temperance order which has large 
bodies in Germany, and i do know, sir, that the prohibition sentiment 
in Germany is growing very fast and that it is reaching the best class 
of people in that country. 

Mr. Kahn. I saw no evidences of it when I was over there last 
summer. 

Mr. Shoemaker. You probably did not go to the right places. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Kahn. Possibly Mr. Shoemaker could indicate them to me. 

Mr. O'Brien. As a matter of fact, the German Government has 
appropriated money to have placards posted in every borough telling 
the evils of alcohol on the human system. 

Mr. Moore. That is a pretty good thing. 

Mr. Kahn. It is, but I did not see any of those placards anywhere. 

Mr. Shoemaker. You were not looking for them. 

Mr. Moore. If our good friends here would take heed of those 
things it would be mudi better. 

Mr. Murphy. We are here to legislate for the District of Columbia. 
I would like to know if you have anything to show us what the senti- 
ment of the people is, and by that 1 mean all of the people of the 
District of Columbia, on this question? 

Mr. Shoemaker. We have no means, Mr. Murphy, of showing you 
the sentiment of all the people. We believe that the sentiment of 
this District is largely for the prohibition of the liquor traffic, and 
we judge that for many reasons. We have not made any canvass, 
any house to house canvass, but we come in -contact with them, those 
of us who are doing the work, pretty generally, and as I stated before 
you came in, I believe, we think the majority of the adults of the 
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District of Columbia are favorable to the suppression of the liquor 
traffic in the District. 

Mr. MooBB. Will you not tell Mr. Murphy what you told us before 
he came in, as to your willingness to submit this matter to a vote of 
the people ? Before you came in, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Shoemaker told 
us something about the willingness of the people he represented to 
submit this to a vote. 

Mr. Shoemaker. My statement was made in answer to a question, 
that if the citizens of the District, the residents of the District, who 
hold positions under the Government, permanent positions in the 
civil service, but who retain their citizenship in the various States, 
were allowed to vote without affecting their citizenship in the States, 
I think that the matter might be submitted to the people. 

The Chairman. I would like to ask you a question in that connec- 
tion. Then, you are in favor of all male citizens over 21 years of age, 
barring that exception? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Personally, I favor the ladies, too. 

The CHAiRjiiAN. I was going to afek you that secondly. First, do 
I understand you to say that you would be willing to make it as broad 
as that? 

Mi^. Shoemaker. We never have given this question much consid- 
eration, because we thought there was no chance whatever of the 
matter being submitted to the people, because we have no election 
system here at all, and because there are so many people who are op- 
posed to elections, opposed to the franchise, that we have thought that 
we would encounter their opposition, they believing that it would 
open up the entire suffrage question, which they oppose. 

Mr. MooRE. I want to find out whether, if you can not get pro- 
hibition, you will submit this to a vote of tne people, or wheuier you 
have any other suggestion, as, for instance, the stricter enforcement of 
the law. 

Mr. Shoemaker. Yes, sir; we could give you suggestions, but we 
do not think this is the proper time for it. 

Mr. MooRE. You want to stick, then, strictly to the question of pro- 
hibition ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. We are here for a specific purpose, and I have no 
authority to say to you as a representative of these people at this 
time that we would be satisfied with some lesser measure. We are 
entirely within your hands, however. 

The Chairman. I want to ask you, do you not think it is fair — ^you 
say it is a lesser measure — ^to submit to the people here the question 
of whether or not they want prohibition in the District of Columbia ? 
Can there be any fairer way to any people ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. That is fair. 

The Chairman. Is it not just — not only fair, but just — ^to let the 
people speak for themselves and say what they want? If a proper 
election law can be provided for in the District of Columbia, can 
you conceive of a fairer way of determining what the people of the 
District of Columbia want than by submitting it to them? 

Mr. Shoemaker. To look at it m one way it is certainly fair. 

The Chairman. Is not that the way it is submitted in the various 
States in the country ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. Why should that method not be adopted here, if 
we can agree on a way to submit it ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. We can not compare conditions in the District 
of Columbia with the conditions in the States. 

Mr. Sims. I would like to ask the Chairman if he is willing that 
such a proposition should be followed, and if he is willing to accept 
the Massachusetts ballot law for the District of Columbia, the law 
of a northern State, where there are few negroes and very few 
Democrats? 

The Chairman. I desire to say to Mr. Sims, a member of the com- 
mittee, that so far as I am concerned, before this matter is concluded 
I hope to offer a satisfactory amendment to the bill giving the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia an opportunity to say whether or 
not they want prohibition. I believe that it is th^ fairest way of 
determining the question. 

Mr. Brodhead. This being the National Capital, I would suggest 
that the twenty-sixth district of Pennsylvania would like to have 
something to say about it. We have an interest in this Capital just 
as the District has. 

Mr. MooRE. So long as the chairman, in a way, has committed 
himself to introducing a compromise measure, I want again to ask 
Mr. Shoemaker, the leader of these forces, whether he leaves this com- 
mittee any alternative except that of voting for or against prohibi- 
tion ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. We want you to settle this question ; yes or no. 

Mr. Moore. Let me ask you another question ; if this matter should 
be submitted to a vote of the people, do you want to designate the 
class of people who shall vote upon it, or are you willing to submit 
it to all the people above the age of 21 years who are citizens in the 
District of Columbia and entitled to vote? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Who are entitled to vote ? That is a question. 

Mr. MooRB. Mr. Sims has just cut out one branch because he has 
invoked the Massachusetts law, and you have cut out some, because 
you have limited those whom you desire to vote upon this question 
to those who are under the Federal service. 

Mr. Shoemaker. No, we want them to vote, but they would not 
vote. 

Mr. MooRE. I want to know how far you are willing to permit the 
people themselves to vote, and whether you want to restrict the classes 
who shall vote? 

Mr. Shoemaker. There ought to be restricted classes. 

Mr. Moore. You think this great public question, affecting every 
home in this land, should be voted upon only by those who are in 
favor of it? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Not at all. 

The Chairman. You stated that you were in favor of letting the 
ladies vote. Is that for yourself, or do you speak for the societies 
in that connection? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I do not speak for the societies as to that. 

The Chairman. It is simply your own personal view ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sims. Let me ask you if the chairman or anybody else will 
introduce a bill to leave the question of prohibition to the voters of 
the District of Columbia, as may be defined in the law submitting it, 
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which is to include persons holding Government positions here who 
are really and practically citizens to all purposes, so far as raising 
families are concerned, to vote without losing their political rights 
in the States from which they come, would you oppose that? 

Mr. Shoemaker. There \vould be no opposition, I think. 

Mr. Sims. You think the people you represent are in favor of such 
a proposition? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. There seems to be some doubt among some of your 
people here ; they are not all unanimous on' that. 

Mr. Shoemaker. After a conference I am advised by some of our 
folks that I can not speak on that particular point; I should not 
be held down to that. 

Mr. Nye. I came in late and have not heard all that has been said, 
but it seems to me that as a committee we ought to give this time to 
anyone who wants to be heard upon this bill. I think we are taking 
too much time as a committee. 

Mr. Kahn. We all want information. 

The Chairman. Mr. Shoemaker, you will pardon me. I remember 
one lady — I think Mrs. Ellis — who was very desirous of being heard 
here this morning, but I do not desire in any way to embarrass you. 

Mr. Shoemaker. I want to emphasize this fact again, that I can 
not speak for the committee or the forces when I say they will be will- 
ing to submit the question to the people ; that is my personal view. I 
now desire to introduce Rev. S. Reese Murray, who will address the 
committee, representing the Prohibition Crusaders. 

STATEMENT OF BEV. S. BEESE MTTBBAT, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee: I 
will say first that I am a resident of the District of Columbia. I am 
closing the fifth year of my present pastorate. I wish to say further 
that in addition to being a jpastor and a citizen I have been for eight- 
een years, with the exception of the last year, when I sold a little 
property that I had here, a tax-payer in the District of Columbia. I 
represent this morning the Prohibition Crusaders, who have been in 
the field for the passage of a prohibition bill for several years. They 
favored the Webber bill, they favor the Sims bill ; they stand for 
nothing but the Sims bill on this occasion. 

The Sims bill (H. R. 17530) was submitted, as you perhaps know, 
at the instance of the united ministerial and temperance bodies rep- 
resented in a conference of the same at the Y. M. C. A. in the months 
of January and February just past. It represents the wishes of these 
forces and of the allied interests of congregations of Christian people, 
and householders and property holders in the District of Columbia. 
The morality, the intelligence, the civic conscience, the civic public 
spirit, all that constitutes the verj'^ essence of the public good, all that 
fosters the nobility of this community, all that hinders moral dis- 
order and the injury of the individual character — are back of that 
bill. If it is passed it can do nothing but make the District of Co- 
lumbia the happiest spot of world-wide significance on the globe. 
It will give it name and fame no other capital of the earth has ever 
enjoyed. It will produce consequences of the most momentous char- 
acter in inducing the nations to take steps toward rehabilitating the 
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manhood of their domain, which in the generations past and in that 
now on the stage of action has been burdened, humiliated, driven, 
cursed, frenzied by the use of intoxicating drink. 

And it will be in the line of procedure which is beginning in the 
scientific study of alcohol and alcoholism everywhere in the foremost 
republics and kingdoms, in the actions of those associations of citi- 
zens of the most renowned character, and in the laws of legislatures, 
and the proclamations of courts upon those deadly beverages and 
drugs which ruin the physical man, overthrow the sanity of the in- 
tellectual man, and cast the spiritual man into perdition. Such a bill 
means everything as an object lesson for America and for the world 
in the way of pure civic life, a larger pursuit of liberty, and a degree 
of happiness never dreamed of in the wildest nightmare of a braiti 
steeped in the revels and distraught with the poison of alcoholic 
drinks. 

Against the bill you will not find arrayed any business of large 
character which has a right to exist under the common law of our 
land. You will not find the Christian opinion — which is the domi- 
nating opinion in our land — supporting any opposition to it. You 
will not find the centers of education, the great moral elements among 
us, the philanthropic spirit of this place, that great body of public 
enterprise known as the Young Men's Christian Association, nor any 
civic life which looks to the well-being of Washington, attacking 
this bill. 

Its opponents and would-be destroyers are men whose business, 
under whatever high-sounding names it may be conducted and under 
whatever pretenses it may be lauded, tends as certainly to criminality, 
to lewdness, to the support of lawlessness, to the arrest of the pursuit 
of life, liberty, and happiness on the part of millions in our land as 
the tides tend to their ebb and flow under the resistless pull of the 
moon. 

When court after court, publicist after publicist, statistician after 
statistician, police record after police record, warden's testimony after 
warden's testimony, and the endless tales of sorrow and of horror 
poured into the ears of minister and priest pile up an irresistible 
demonstration of the foul ends to which the drink traffic leads on, 
no one lost to all decency of thought, no one not hopelessly sodden 
in immoral opinion can deny that the business of making and selling 
liquors for beverage purposes is cursed with an infamous outcome. 

That outcome stands against this bill. That business which can 
not deny this outcome without a lying lip stands against this bill. 
That plea for its overthrow can not advance an argument which 
means anything for civic order, anything for the safeguarding of 
youth, anything for the preservation of virgin purity in woman, 
anything for tho suppression of the bawd, the gambling den, the 
low carousal, the individual ''drunk." It can not lift a plea for the 
home. It can not remove an infinitesin al of squalor. It can not vvipe 
away a single tear of wretchedness. It can not hush the sob of a 
solitary orphan. It can not stand by the open grave with any be- 
reaved heart and lend even the semblance of sympathy for the thou- 
sands that drink has slain. It is as cold, as cruel, as relentless, as 
perfidious as anything that links purposes with the nether regions 
can be imamned to be. 
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And why God does not blast the plea which means the reign of 
perdition in the human heart and the reign of sordid lust in the indi- 
vidual exchequer can only be explained by His' own statement that 
the iniquity of the times is not yet ripe. 

This will be said by some to be sentiment. But what is the other 
thing? A traffic which has nothing to its credit but ill-gotten gains, 
" undesirable " money. When a business must cease to exist unless 
drunkenness continues, when its products are overfilled jails, asy- 
lums, orphanages, penitentiaries, poorhouses, inebriate homes, and 
the wreck of human lives, can it be defended on any ground but the 
debased and groveling ^ound of revenue ? 

But if it be sentiment it is sentiment that conserves all that is best in 
human welfare and generates all that is ennobling in civic improve- 
ment. National honor is a sentiment ; but when the Maine was blown 
up in Havana Harbor that sentiment verj^ quickly limited the Spanish 
main, which had been globe-encircling to a few hundred miles of 
southwestern Europe. The agitation about slavery was sentiment; 
but when A. Lincoln came to the White House it convulsed this con- 
tinent and cost a million of the best lives and the long desolation of 
the most fruitful areas of our common domain. Under Nero and 
Domitian the B^oman thought it sentiment that matrons thrust the 
dagger into their hearts rather than sleep in gilded infamy upon the 
royal, couch. It was sentiment that led 2,000 brave defenders of Tyre 
to ask, when Alexander crucified them on the seashore, that their 
faces might be turned toward the city they loved. It w^as sentiment 
that led Congress to rob polygamy of its main defense — libidinous 
sexuality. It is sentiment now that leads men everywhere to risk 
poverty and keep their hands clean of tainted gain; that leads virgin 
innocence to prefer the sweat shop to the mistress's idle ease; that 
chooses rugged truth and obscurity to complaisant lying and advance- 
ment. And you gentlemen, in your heart of hearts, cherish that sen- 
timent whenever you do a noble action or shun a beguiling wrong. 
Any sentiment whose resultant is a happier home, a better manhood, 
a finer intelligence, a more widespread education, a larger public 
opportunity, and diminution of disease, poverty, civic disorders, taxes, 
and preventible deaths, it becomes any body of legislators to respect, 
and particularly such as you are and represent. 

And this, we claim, is the resultant, because the facts are all this 
way, wherever prohibition has been tried and has not been continu- 
ously, mercilessly, and almost murderously assailed by the liquor 
interests. 

The bill before us is a drastic bill. It was purposely so drawn. 
It was not intended to compromise with what we believe to be an 
evil of enormous proportions and of an infernal character. It was 
meant to suppress the saloon, to shut the hotel bar, to close the lid in 
the club. So far as there can be absolute prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage uses in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia this bill was designed to accomplish that purpose. 

But there is nothing new in such a bill. Prohibition as a remedy 
for the evils of open manufacture and traffic in ardent spirits has 
been before our country for over half a century, and recently it 
has had illustrious support in the action of great commonwealths 
among us, so that this Congress is asked to do nothing startling. 
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nothing even novel. It is asked to do only what is coming to be 
common-place, and what the highest society of our land, the orderly 
elements of our land, the very heart and conscience of our land regard 
as the perfection of wisdom and justice between man and man. 

And the drastic element is but that age-old method of curing an 
evil by eradicating it at once instead of hacking it now and again 
(by license) while its roots like a cancer spread throughout the civic 
life to its utter ruin. The drastic element is only a withdrawal of 
the right a community (in this instance Congress) confers upon a 
business, and not the robbing that business of inalienable, or common- 
law, rights. The saloon has no common-law rights. And when the 
community withdraws what rights it once conferred — and in the case 
of the saloon these rights were and always have been hemmed in by 
restrictions such as pertain to no other business — it simply recalls 
a privilege it sees good reason no longer to bestow. There can be 
no quarrel with such a process. It is the safeguarding of the com- 
munity, the improvement of its welfare, the way to its highest pros- 
perity. Without such control of this evil we should become in time 
like vodka-soaked Russia, whose peasantry are hopelessly steeped in 
drink and living in unspeakable ignorance and despair. 

It can not be doubted that the District of Columbia ardently wishes 
to be rid of the saloon., The churches are a standing protest against 
it, and the various temperance orders. Last year a great demonstra- 
tion was made in the Capitol representing the feeling of many thou- 
sands in this city. This year no demonstration has been attempted in 
deference to Mr. Sims, whose bill is before you. Nor have we sought 
to bring in house-to-house petitions, because friends of temperance 
in both Houses of Congress have spoken of their comparative unim- 
portance. But it can not have escaped your observation that the 
churches and the temperance forces represent a greater constituency 
in members, in taxpayers, in intelligence, in wealth, in personal 
morality, in decent civic living, in all that makes for the best interests 
of this place than the saloons and the liquor men here represents 
Out of these former springs all the business life of the District, con- 
sidering business in the light of a vital necessity. And out of the 
latter springs that deadly parasite upon business, that vampire tug- 
ging at the heart's blood, the saloon, which if once slain no genuine 
enterprise would be diminished by a dollar, and every legitimate 
trade and calling would be tremendously increased. I make no 
defense of this statement except to say that, wherever prohibition 
has been tried even for a limited period and under imperfect admin- ^ 
istration, the result has been immediate and highly satisfactory gain. 

There can be no question that prohibition could be enforced in the 
District of Columbia. Everything conspires to that view. The 
form of government, untouched by the soil of politics, supports the 
contention. And the character of the police, which seems to me to 
have maintained for years a very high average, gives weight to the 
notion. Moreover, we have a law-loving citizenship, despite some 
elements we reprobate; but elements, however, that, unreached by 
drink, would give us little concern. And if resistance of law were 

f generated, as m Atlanta it was excited among the negroes by the 
iquor elements in that city, the strong military ann at Fort Myer 
would instantly check any excesses. Here, less than anywhere else^ 
would the anarchistic propensities of the liquor demon have a field 
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for its law-defying operations. Nobody denies, least of all the liquor 
men themselves, Siat there would be attemj>ts here, as everywhere 
else, at law breaking. But just because this is our National Capital 
there would be a greater interest than elsewhere in the enforcement 
of law; and because of the character of our government and our 
Commissioners and the character of the police here we should find 
the law easier of enforcement. 

To all that we have urged in defense of this Sims bill the further 
consideration might be added that we ardently wish to see Washing- 
ton the model for all the cities within our borders. It is that in many 
respects. It is the great governmental center of the United States, 
the great library and convention center, the fast-coming educational 
center, the social center, the center of civic beauty in architecture and 
public parks. Why should it not become the moral center of 
America? Why should it not be the leader in the greatest reform 
now before America, and indeed before all Christendom? Not a 
statesman of weight, nor a publicist of foremost worth has ever 
lived among us but has regarded our country as a beacon to all the 
world. But while drunkenness remains a national curse, and our 
Capital a captain — ^because of its position — in the vice and criminality 
of liquor indulgence, we can not hope for Washington to assume its 
proper dignity, its chief place in the molding of our people in the 
principles of public life. 

This argument has proceeded on the highest imaginable basis — 
the value of human life and character to a community, the value of 
sober homes, a happy industrial condition, an ever-ascending civic 
spirit, a reign of all that makes for sweetness and light in human 
intercourse. 

Now, I should like to refer to the argument made before the Dis- 
trict Committee on the hearing of the House bill No. 6016, February 
14, 1907. The Rev. Dr. Doney, of this city, showed that the drink 
bill is annually about $2,500,000 in our Capital. That means just 
that much abstracted from the legitimate channels of trade; the 
greater part of it also abstracted from the comforts of homes that 
sadly need it. Mr. Albert Shoemaker, attorney for the Anti-Saloon 
League, declared the law of 1893, under which the saloons are con- 
ducted, is in the nature of a farce. It is supposed that the people 
may have relief from the saloon when they desire it ; and yet but one 
saloon has ever been closed under the operation of that law. 

Mr. Brown, of the Universalist Church, stated that the District 
government paid $398,310 more for police protection than it received 
from its saloons; and further stated that his personal knowledge of 
the depraved conditions of Washington dated back to 1849, and these 
conditions continue unabated still. This in spite of all those affirma- 
tions by the opposition that Washington is a model under its license 
system. 

Mr. Sims affirmed his belief that the " personal liberty," as the 
liquor men call drinking, costs Washington $5,000,000 annuallv ; and 
in reply to Mr. Crain, counsel for the United States Brewers' Asso- 
ciation, about his aroused feeling, acknowledged that when young 
men were led to hell every day that liquor men might prosper, it 
did arouse him. 

Jacob Riis was quoted by one speaker as saying that Washington 
has the worst slum district in the entire nation; and those who best 
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know the situation know that drink largely accounts for it. The 
•churches were rebuked before the District Committee for permitting 
such slums to exist. But wherever the saloon exists no power in 
earth or heaven can obliterate the slum. It is the deadliest foe the 
church knows. 

Mr. Webber, Congressman from Ohio, spoke of the jail costing 
$90,000 a vear, the workhouse $50,000, the courts $60,000, the police 
$800,000, the hospital for the insane $250,000— and drink being re- 
sponsible for 90 per cent of it all. Against this outlay but $500,000 
revenue came in from the saloons. 

The figures differ for the last year from these as just given, but 
they will doubtless be referred to by others. 

I may, in passing, note that we have here more murders and 
suicides in proportion to our population than any other city in 
America. Ninety per cent of our prisoners incarcerated in the United 
States jail and workhouse are there as the result of intoxicating 
liquors. We had also last year 14,897 arrests on the charge of affray, 
assault, selling liquor to minors, keeping disorderlv house, vagrancy, 
etc. From the report of the major of police we learn of numerous 
appeals to his department for the' care and treatment of husbands, 
fathers, brothers, and wives, who suffer from the use of stimulants 
and drugs. He notes further an increase in the " growler " business, 
and 4,260 cases of drunkenness, including those of both boys and 
girls, a few of whom were under 16 years of tige. 

Now, will prohibition aggravate or diminish the evils of this 
situation ? If we follow Mida's Criterion, a publication in the inter- 
ests of liquor, it will not. That publication declares prohibition an 
utter failure in Maine, Kansas, and Georgia, and yet lauds the Louis- 
ville Courier for opposing prohibition in Kentucky — an inconsistency 
on the very face of things. It declares that in prohibition territory 
manufacturers, dealers, and consumers do an illegitimate business, 
and charges that the violation of law is encouraged by its existence. 

It quotes President Muehleisen, of the so-called Washington Mer- 
cantile Association (a liquor association), as saying that the " senti- 
ment which inspires prohibitionists is all right, but it is their failure 
to make the sentiment practical which makes trouble." Yet it 
applauds the raising of $1,000,000 by the Texas Brewers' Association 
to fight prohibition in Texas, Georgia, and Alabama. Under the 
head of " irreconcilable facts " it avers that dry territory only in- 
creases the sales of liquor, saying that $12,000,000 more of revenue 
were paid in on distilled and malt liquors last year than the year 
before, and yet glories in the formation of a " powerful union of 
brewers and malsters," with Rudolf Brand, of the United States 
Brewing Company of Chicago, as chairman, to defeat prohibition, 
especially in the Southern States. 

It pronounces prohibition impossible of enforcement, and yet com- 
mends Mr. Miller, employed by the liquor interests, whom the 
Au^sta (Ga.) Chronicle quotes as saying that the "fight on the 
antiliquor law will not terminate with the corrections made by the 
next Georgia legislature of any errors in the prohibition act of 
1907." It " will be tackled on other grounds " imtil, if possible, it is 
defeated. 

It alleges more criminality in " dry " States than in " wet," con- 
trary to all true statistics and common sense. 
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It says Vermont overthew a local-option law of fifty years' standing 
because of the public disgust with it; yet argues that local option, 
as " is agreed by all who Imow the facts, [shows] an average of effect- 
ive and impartial law enforcement" 

And whue rejoicing that prohibition failed at the last legislature 
in West Virginia, speaks of a corruption fund of $150,000 to defeat 
that measure, and the investigation of that body into the facts in the 

Now, take the other side of the case. In the Senate Document 
No. 85 of the Fifty-seventh Congress, second session, it was shown 
that in Massachusetts, which then had the best high-license local- 
option law of any State in the Union, that, " 1, high license does not 
drive out the low dives ; 2, it is constantly and flagrantly violated ; 3, 
it is hard to enforce ; 4, it increases drunkenness ; 5, it increases taxes ; 
6, it increases political corruption." 

License was $1,500 for saloons and $1,800 for hotels, and yet 
saloon keepers did nothing to have the law enforced upon the dive. 
Violations of law by saloons were hard to prove under the ruling 
of courts, requiring local witnesses or out of town detectives to prove 
a case. And when evidence was had it was hard to convict because 
juries hesitated when $1,500 or $1,800 were at stake, and especially if 
the man had a wife and children. 

High license has been an " undisguised failure in Chicago," the 
Daily News says, " as a temperance measure. It noway checks 
the consumption of intoxicating liquors as a beverage, nor does it in 
the least degree lessen the evils and crimes from such use." The 
Cleveland Leader says : " The tax on whisky conserves no moral 
principle and serves no moral end. It does not restrict or regulate 
the traffic in the slirfitest degree." Peter E. Her, once president of 
the Willow Springs Distilling Company, of Omaha, Nebr., said " The 
high license law of Nebraska is the grandest law for the liquor traffic 
we have." The St. Louis Republic said : "' Our license law for St. 
Louis has served to increase the j)ower of the lowest dives in the 
city, and as long as present conditions remain they will control the 
city completely. The Omaha Bee said of high, license " it has com- 
pelled the orderly liquor dealers to support with money and influence 
the very worst element in the city." 

Under high license in St. Paul and Minneapolis crime and im- 
morality became more general. Under the Brooks high license law 
in Philadelphia the saloons decreased, but the liquor sales greatly 
increased. In Pittsburg and Allegheny drunkenness increased, and 
the Pittsburg Commercial Gazette said: "The magnitude of the 
illegal liquor traffic is really astonishing." Nearly twenty years ago 
Beuf ort's Wine and Spirit Circular said : " High license will defeat 
prohibition and will receive the support of a large majority of the 
press." The prophesy was true. But it has done nothing for 
morals or the relief of burdens upon the community. 

" The most sacred trust of politics is the moral well-being of a 
nation." But take Toledo some time back as an example of what is 
not unusual — the Liquor Dealers' Association solid polling of votes 
and turning of political energy in whatever channels they wished. 
" Politicians snubbed the church, but bowed to the beer mallet. They 
paid no attention to the good classes, but groveled before the worst.^' 
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This line of argument might be continued until these pages reached 
a volume, but we hasten to conclude. 

Kansas had, soon after prohibition was inflected, five times as much 
mofaey in her banks as she had beforehand. Property values rose in 
ten years $11,000,000 more than in high-license Nebraska; and 
while her prison population in eight years fell 5 per cent, it increased 
167 per cent in Nebraska. And yet all this time every surrounding 
State was trying to make Kansas drunk ! 

The Maine law is often said to be a failure; and yet, though all 
about her is the province of rum, and into her ports and by means 
of her railways the illicit liquor dealer is exhausting every device 
at a secret violation of her laws ; while thousands of summer tourists 
use every artifice to force or beg the prohibited article, yet it has 
kept the vile stuff in " outlawed rat holes, which no self-respecting 
man ever deigns to enter." 

We want no condensation of the saloon under the beguiling notion 
that this is a temperance measure. The condensation of the saloon 
is the greatest danger the liquor traffic injects into our politics. The 
saloon limited in numbers will no more mix with our civilization than 
the saloon unlimited in numbers. It must be destroj^ed or it will 
destroy our land. The best of the saloon is devastation and ruin, 
and it can not combine or coordinate with anything high and pure 
and good in our progress. It is a covenant with death and a league 
with hell, and as God is against it, man dare not, on his peril, be for 
it. There are mighty issues before us in this hearing, and, as God 
lives, there is an awful responsibility upon you gentlemen that you 
can not deny or evade. 

There are but two arguments worth considering that can be pre- 
sented in favor of the continuance of license — ^the argument of rev- 
enue and the argument of personal liberty, so called. 

But the first is exploded by the preponderance of statistics from 
the various departments here which have in one w^ay or another to 
do with liquor and its injuries to the pockets and happiness and 
morals of taxpayers showing that the cost of the business to the com- 
munity is many times greater than the gain. 

And the second is a specious, hollow plea for a thing which means 
in effect personal liberty to set in motion evils of overwhelming 
menace to the best interests of the community life — the plea of ani- 
mal indulgence over against intellect, sobriety, peace, prosperity, 
righteousness. 

It has been well said that pei^sonal liberty ends where public injury 
begins, and no personal liberty for the saloon has ever had, or can 
have, any other tendency, any other effect, than public injury, and 
public injury on a terrible scale. The personal-liberty cry, which is 
a cry for the continuance of the saloon, is an imported one. It is 
the clamor of the foreigner on our shores, who, unluckily for us, all 
too soon becomes a voter. It is the cry of the American-born son of 
the foreigner, who has been trained to his father's indulgence. It is 
the cry of the dissolute youth and of the merchant whose gains are 
tear stained and blood stained. And the cry sometimes of hired 
attorneys with whom gold weighs more than human agony. 

No man amon^ us wants to interfere with any man's appetite. We 
are after a public nuisance, a public infamy. We are after a thing 
which is criminal and stamped with the execration of every man who 
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loves his fellows and his country. Why is it that in the programme 
for Evans's men, when the fleet .reaches San Francisco, there are to be 
no intoxicants served? There is to be a three days' barbecue, with 
14,000 men present. But not a drop of liquor is to be used. Do you 
know why? Do you know why the United States military arm 
closed every bar in that city when it took possession after the earth- 
quake? There are times, gentlemen, when personal liberty is re- 
garded eVen by the Navy and the Army of the greatest nation on 
earth as an overwhelming danger, worse than nature's convulsions 
from which there is recovery, while from the death-grapple of the 
saloon there is no recovery so long as it exists. I thank you, gentle- 
men, for your patient hearing. 

Mr. Kahn. Just at the close, there, you made a statement that the 
military arm of the law closed the saloons in San Francisco. You 
are entirely mistaken. 

Mr. Murray. That is a statement which I have gotten from the 
press. Unless it can be denied authoritatively I should have to regard 
my information as correct. 

Mr. Kahn. I suppose it is as correct as a great many other state- 
ments you made. 

Mr. Murray. Perhaps it is. 

Mr. Kahn. As a resident of San Francisco, I want to say and as- 
sure you that it is not correct. The military arm of the Government 
was never in control there at alL They cooperated entirely with the 
civil arm of the Government. 

Mr. Murray. I will ask Mrs. Ellis, then, to take that under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Kahn. Never, at any stage of the proceedings, was the mili- 
tary arm in control at San Francisco. Whatever they did, they did 
it under request of the civil authorities. 

The Chairman. I think Mr. Johnson of the committee desired to 
ask a question. 

Mr. Johnson. Not a question, Mr. Chairman, but there are two 
propositions in the bill concerning which I would like some of the 
speakers to address themselves. The last section of the bill is section 
11, and it says : 

That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

If this bill passes and is enacted into law, then all other laws on the 
whisky question are repealed and this takes their place. 

Mr. O'Brien. So far as it conflicts with those laws, yes. 

Mr. Johnson. On page 2 I find a provision, and there are two 
questions to which I want the speakers to address themselves. Be- 
ginning at line 23, on the bottom of page 2 : 

Any licensed and regular practicing physician or any other person who shall 
give a prescription for alcoholic liquor to a person not under his charge profes- 
sionally, or who is not receiving medical advice or treatment from him, shall, 
upon conviction thereof in the police court, be fined not less than fifty nor more 
than three hundred dollars, or be confined in the District jail or workhouse for 
not less than thirty days nor more than one year, or both fine and imprisonment, 
at the discretion of the court. 

It occurs to me that if this bill becomes a law, it would be to the 
detriment of the saloon, as is intended, but it also becomes operative 
for the pharmacist or the druggist, because the physician under this 
bill is entitled to give a prescription to any man who is professionally 
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under his charge, regardless of the fact as to whether the liquor is 
necessary for him or not. I wish later on to offer an amendment that 
the physician, in giving that prescription, shall also swear that in his 
opinion the alcohol is necessary for his patient. 

Mr. O'Brien. We have no objection to that. 

Mr. Johnson. It occurs to me that unless that is j)ut into it it robs 
the saloon and makes rich the druggist. Another thing occurred and 
I shall introduce an amendment there, and I would like both sides 
to discuss it as they go along, that under this bill there are imposed 
penalties upon any man who sells liquor, providing he is a member of 
a house or a corporation. There is no penalty inflicted under this 
bill upon the individual, upon the operator of a blind tiger who sells. 
Those are two propositions upon which I would like a little informa- 
tion as they go along. 

Mr. Shoemaker. That is a mistake as to that last mentioned pro- 
vision, our mistake. 

"* (Thereupon, at 12 o'clock, noon, the committee adjourned to meet 
at the call of the Chairman.) 
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"^ MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF ALCOHOLIC DRINKS IN THE DIS- 
. TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 



Committee on the District of Columbia, 

Monday, March 16, 1908. 

STATEMENT OF MR. ANDREA SBARBORO. 

Mr. Kahn. What is your business? 

Mr. Sbarboko. I am president of the Manufacturers and Producers' ^ 
Association of California ; I am also president of the Italian- Ameri- 
can Bank, and I have had the honor to organize one of the largest 
grape firms in the world. I also represent here the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco and several other merchant bodies, and those 
bodies have sent me here to lay before your honorable committee and 
Congress such information as I can, in order that you may be guided 
to a proper judgment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here from the distance of 3,000 miles for the 
purpose of helping, if I can, to remove the curs^ of drink from our 
midst. I know that it is the greatest evil with which this country is 
afflicted. Unfortunately, it does not afflict alone the man who is poor 
and the laboring classes, but it permeates the rich and all the learned 
professions, as well as the mechanics, merchants, business men, law- 
yers. It reaches men as high as those on the bench. I have had the 
misfortune to see Judge Harding impeached by the legislature of Cali- 
fornia for being intoxicated on the bench, and removed from office. 
I also know of another judge, a very able man, who has been accused 
by the bar association of being intoxicated on the bench, and articles 
of impeachment were about to be filed, and would have been filed by 
this time, but the unfortunate gentleman died in the hospital of 
alcoholism. 

In consideration of this condition, is it any wonder that this coun- 
try is up in arms against this vice? It is certainly time that some- 
thing should be done to remove this curse, and there is a way to re- 
move it, and the right method must be adopted to remove it, for if we 
use the wrong way — the one which has been used for the past fifty 
years — we will achieve practically nothing. 

I understand that millions of dollars have been subscribed, and that 
millions of people, both ladies and gentlemen of high standing, are 
spending their money and their valuable time in trying to eradicate 
the evil of drunkenness ; but they have achieved little or nothing, and 
if they continue in the same line for the next fifty years as they have 
in the past we will have at the expiration of that time the same pro- 
portionate amount of drunkenness that we have to-day. 

To show you how prohibition does not prohibit I will give you a 
few instances that came to my notice a short time ago. Take the State 
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of Vermont. In one of the towns there the people are anxious to re- 
move from that town the evil of drunkenness. They tried without ef- 
fect for a while, and finally went so far as to pass a law prohibiting 
the drug stores to sell liquor even under the presciption of a doctor. 
That was a pretty strong measure. What was the result? A few 
months after this law was passed the board of health reported that 
insanity was increasing in that town to an enormous extent. A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the cause of it. They expected to 
find by the books of the drug stores that they had been importing 
whiskv, and they went and examined those books. Do you know what 
they found? They found that no more whisky had Ibeen imported, 
but that large quantities of cocaine had been imported and its con- 
sumption had caused the insanity. 

Mr. O'Brien. Will you please give the name of that town ? 

Mr. Sbabboro. It was a town in Vermont. I do not know that I 
can name the town. Another fact of which I wish to speak is the mat- 
ter of the killing of some sailors by alcohol. I have here and will read 
an article from the San Francisco Bulletin of January 17, 1903. 

The article was read, as follows : 

THREE SAILORS KILLED BY ALCOHOL SPREE — ^l^WO MORE SEAMEN ON ST. LOUIS 
TOTALLY BLIND AND FIVE ARE PHYSICAL WRECKS. ' 

Vallejo, January 17, 1908.' 

John HaflF, of the cruiser St. Louis, died here yesterday from the effects of 
wood alcohol, surreptitiously talven to satisfy an irrepressible craving for drink. 
He is the third victim in a week to succumb to the poisonous debauch; two 
other sailors are totally blind trom the same cause, and five others are such 
complete wrecks that they will never again be fit for active service. 

Harry Wilson and James T. Hayes are the other two bluejackets who are 
dead from the fiery drink. They expired the day following their spree, but 
Haff lingered until yesterday, when he passed away in great agony. The men 
who are blind will probably never recover their sight, ?ind the remainiijg 
quintet will be decrepit invalids all their lives. 

The men procured the wood alcohol from a quantity of linoleum cement, 
which they stole from a gang of ship joiners, who were at work aboard the 
ship during the past week. They softened- the cement by pouring water on it, 
with the result that the alcohol floated to the top. They managed jto g^t ^bout 
2i gallons of the vicious concoction, which the ten of them drank. 

When discovered they were too intoxicated to tell what they had done, but 
their plant was found and the secret of their drunk aboard ship revealed. They 
were hurried to the hospital and stomach pumps applied. Heroic remedies, 
however, did not avail for the poison was too virulent and proved fatal in 
three cases. 

The authorities at the navy-yard are endeavoring to suppress the facts as 
far as possible, for there is a strict rule formulated by the Department against 
the introduction of wood alcohol in any form aboard ship. Two years ago there 
was a somewhat similar scandal caused by the craving of sailors for strong 
drink, and since then the use of wood alcohol has been forbidden. The present 
affair, however, is far the most serious of the kind on record. 

That shows how strong the craving for some stimulant is. 

Mr.. Sims. Is that craving universal? 

Mr. Sbarboro. It appears to be universal in man. If you will 
inquire of doctors and scientists you will find that man requires some 
stimulant for his system. If he takes it in a mild, pleasant form, it is 
healthful and does him no harm, arid if he can not obtain it in that 
way he will obtain it in a stronger and more injurious manner. 

Mr. Sims. What are the facts as to these three men? Had they 
been addicted to strong drink? 
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Mr. Sbasboro. The town of Vallejo had been an open town. The 
officials complained of it and the result was that Vallejo passed 
stringent laws forbidding the use of strong beverages, and this is the 
result of that. 

Mr. Sims. In reference to the sailors, was their appetite due to a 
latent devsire for stimulant or was their craving superinduced by 
previously contracting the habit of drink? 

Mr. Sbarboro. That is a deduction that you can make for your- 
selves. 

Mr. Sims. I am asking for the facts. 

Mr. Sbarboro. I can not give you any more facts. It is apparent 
that the men were accustomed to drink. 

Mr. Sims. It was not due to a latent desire to obtain strong drink? 

Mr. Sbarboro. There is an irrepressible appetite for it. 

Mr. Kahn. From your statement, I judge you believe that it is 
not the use of the stimulant but the abuse of it that causes the trouble. 
Is not that the fact? 

Mr. Sbarboro. If you will allow me to proceed in my humble way, 
I will probably give you the information which you require. I will 
state to you that a few years ago a newspaper man of San Francisco, 
of whom perhaps you maj know something, Mr. John P. Young, of 
the San Francis<?o Chronicle, was going abroad and called upon me 
for a letter of introduction. After six or seven months Mr. Young 
returned to this country very much pleased with his trip. I met him 
and asked him what he thought of the countries over there. He said 
they were great countries for art and statuary and all of that kind 
of thing, but, he said, " My ! how the people do drink ! I have seen 
on the different plazas 100 tables, and at each of them there would be 
sitting a family of from three to ten. On every table I found from 
two to four bottles of wine, and every one of those people were drink- 
injg that wine almost like water, even the little tots were drinking 
with fathers and mothers." I said, " Mr. Young " — and I will give 
you his exact words — " in that country you must have met with a 
great many drunkards during your trip." He said, " I was in Italy 
and France six months, and the only intoxicated man I saw was in 
Paris, and he had been drinking absinthe." They are the facts and 
they are known to be the facts. 

Now, what a great blessing it would be if, in this country, a man 
who was traveling through the United State^ for six months — ^this 
grand country containing 80,000,000 of inhabitants, about the same 
number as is in France and Italy — ^how great it would be if he could 
say that he only met one intoxicated person and that he had been 
drinking whisky. That condition could be brought about and should 
be if you used the proper methods. 

Mr. Sims. I want to ask you whether, from your study and obser- 
vations, you would favor the maintenance of what we know as the 
American saloon, a place kept especially for the purpose of selling 
and drinking liquor on the premises and not connected with a hotel or 
a family? 

Mr. Sbarboro. I favor the same kind of saloon that they have in 
Italy and in Spain. The saloons there are bakery shops, where they 
sell sweet things. You will j6jid that the ladies go there and sit down 
at the table and ask for a bottle of sherry wine or claret^and drink it 
with a biscuit, and then go off invigorated to continue their shopping. 
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That is the kind of saloop that ought to exist in the United States. 
That would be a respectable place, and it would not do the harm 
that is done by the so-called dives that exist in this country. 

Mr. Sims. Then you are opposed to our American saloons? 

Mr. Sbarboro. Most assuredly. I have not seen those in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Kahn. Do you know anything about the Washington saloons ? 

Mr. Sbarboro. The saloons that I have seen here in Washington 
are clean ones. I have not seen any of the bad kind. On speaking 
to gentlemen on the subject I have heard them say, " Well, is it not 
possible that it is attributable to the climate ? " It is nothing of the 
kind. I have been on top of the mountains of Switzerland, where 
the men, women, and children drink wine, and I find that drunkenness 
there is unknown. In all parts of Europe they drink wine, and 
drunkenness is unknown. In California we have a beautiful climate, 
where we use wine, and intoxication there is unknown. 

I will give you two examples which are susceptible of proof. I 
said that I had organized a vineyard, and I can say that at the time 
I took it it supported only two men and 500 sheep. To-day it grows 
grapes which make profitable employment for 1,000 families. We 
have schools, telephone, telegraph, and we have built a church. These 
laboring men, numbering three or four hundred, have on their table 
at home a row of pitchers containing wine. They have an unlimited 
supply. They use it as they please. In twenty-seven years I can 
say that I have. never had an intoxicated person on my premises. 

I will go into something now a little bit personal, because I see that 
there are ladies here, and I hope they will take due notice of it. The 
facts are so important that I can not refrain from stating them at 
this time. Some thirty years ago I was visiting Santa Cruz, Cal., 
with my wife and baby, the latter 18 months old. We went to a 
hotel and found about iOO people sitting at the tables. Each person 
had a little table. We sat down to our meals and naturally ordered 
a bottle of wine. As soon as the wine was placed on thetable the 
waiter pulled the cork and my wife and I took a glass, and after 
diluting the wine a little we gave some to the baby. I imagine I 
can hear them say now, " What indiscreet parents. .Is that poor 
innocent baby to be given drink? " 

That baby, together with four other babies, commenced the use of 
table wine as soon as they quit nursing. That shows that climate has 
nothing to do with intoxication. If the people of the United States 
will follow that example they would in the first generation remove the 
curse of drunkenness from our midst. 

The Chairman. I have been handed the following question. Are 
you in favor of prohibiting the sale of w^hisky ? 

Mr. Sbarboro. I believe that whisky should be set aside. Statis- 
tics show that if you take the two gi'eatest wine-producing countries 
of the world, France and Spain, you will find that every man, woman, 
and child drinks an average of 30 gallons of wine per annum, while 
they use but 1 gallon of alcohol per capita. Most of them use it in 
cotfee. 

If you go to Russia, England, and the United States you will find 
that the table is reversed. These latter countries drink 30 gallons of 
alcohol, against 1 gallon per capita in France and Spain. In the 
first-named countries intoxication is almost unknown, but in the 
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other countries you know the result. Those facts were known by 
our fathers many, many years ago. They knew that wine was a 
proper thing to educate the American people to use. 

Take Washington, the father of his country. I read a few days 
ago, and perhaps others present have read it, that he requested Fannie 
Washington not to be so liberal with the distribution of the best wine 
'and only give it to the justices of the Supreme Court and Members 
Congress, but to give the other people claret, because it was cheaper. 
It shows that wine was used at his table. 

The third President, Jefferson, knew what it meant to use wine at 
the table. President Jefferson, when it was proposed by Congress to 
change the duty on wine, said : " I rejoice at the prospect of the reduc- 
tion of the duty on wine by the National Legislature. It is an error 
to view the tax on that article as merely a tax on the rich." He said 
that no nation haj? drunkenness where wine is substituted for ardent 
spirits as a beverage. Those are the words of Thomas Jefferson. 
He knew the conditions, for he was a minister to Europe. 

Now, unfortunately, wine not having been produced in this country 
at that time and the duty being high, it was so expensive that it was 
not then within the reach of the people. The result is, as I have 
said, that I believed that the use of some stimulant is necessary to 
man. Our ancestors commenced to distill from corn and rye a strong 
beverage, and from that we formed the unfortunate habit in this 
country. 

That was excusable at that time, but it is not excusable now. In 
1854 the grandfather of the Hon. Nicholas Longworth made the first 
wine in Ohio. 

California is a State that can in time enable us to cure this evil. 
The Catholic Fathers coming from Spain were accustomed to the use 
of wine, and when they arrived in California and saw the vines run- 
ning up on top of the trees, they said, " This is the land of the vine." 
They imported seed and planted grapes around the missions. Those 
are the grapes that we call the mission grapes, from which is made 
the table wine. 

That went along until 1860, when they commenced to produce wine 
in California for commerce, but the first wine produced was not good. 
Afterwards a commission was appointed by the legislature to visit 
Europe and bring to California cuttings that would produce the finest 
grapes for wine. To-day California is producing better wine than 
that imported from Europe. 

In New York to-day, as I can prove, the same class of wine im- 
ported does not bring any more than the California wine made from 
the same cuttings. We have to-day an abundance of good wine, and 
there is no reason why we should abstain from its use. The price to 
induce its universal use is not too high. The difference between the 
producer and the consumer is enormous, but when families become 
accustomed to it it would become cheaper. It could be gotten as low 
as 5 or 10 cents a bottle, which w^ould make it within the reach of 
the poorest families. 

Mr. Sims. You think it would be advantageous to the people of the 
United States to cease drinking whisky and brandy and drink the 
lighter wines and beer? 

Mr. Sbarboro. Yes, sir; that is what I'm coming to. 
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Mr. McMillan. Would you desire that that change be brought 
about by law ? 

Mr. Sbarboro. To a certain extent it would have to be brought 
about by law, for otherwise it would take a long time. 

Mr. Kahn. What is your desire? 

Mr. Sbarboro. I will come to it if you will kindly let me proceed. 
So far I have spoken of the moral side of the question aild as to how ' 

food it would be to change the beverage of the people. Now let me 
iiow you the commercial side also. 

In France they produce 1,5005000,000 gallons of wine per annum. 
Some wine is generally imported from Spain, but they drink 1,500,- 
000,000, which, at 20 cents per fifallon, would amount to $300,000,000. 

Italy produces each year about 1,000,000,000 gallons, which, at 20 
cents per- gallon, would be $200,000,000. Those two countries, with 
80,000,000, produce over $500,000,000 worth of wine. In two States 
of this Union we could produce as much wine as is produced in both 
France and Italy. California is larger than the whole Kingdom of 
Italy ; so is the State of Texas and the State of New York. 

Now I will come to the point if you will have patience. 

By substituting the use of wine for whisky somebody is going to 
be bienefited, notably myself, and somebody is going to be hurt, and 
of course those who are going to be hurt will be the persons who dis- 
till rye and com. This is the only remedy I can find. Of course it 
is an important matter to destroy property and the business of men, 
some of whom are as honorable as men engaged in any other business. 
The houses, stores, and cellars would be just as good for business 
purposes after they changed the industry. 

Mr. Kahn. That is what has been done in California. A good 
many of the farms that formerly raised cereals are now given over 
to grapes and fruit. 

Mr. Sbarboro. That is correct. I can not think of the committee 
prohibiting the use of wine and beer, if you please, in Washington, 
and I am sure you would not do that. This city is becoming more 
and more beautiful and grander, and when I come here on each visit 
I am enchanted. I have seen all the cities of Europe and there is no 
city like it. You are not going to ask the ambassadors and ministers 
from all countries of the world to come here and then insist upon 
these distinguished strangers who have been accustomed to wine 
from childhood to abstain from its use* while on duty here. I have 
been accustomed to it from infancy, and I do not know what intox- 
ication is. You ought not to think of doing that. It would be 
ridiculous. 

Suppose we sent an ambassador to Rome or Berlin and he would go 
to a hotel and his wife would ask for a cup of tea. He would be very 
much surprised if they told him it was against the law to serve tea. 
Wine and beer, used as we use it, is no more intoxicating than tea or 
coffee. If you use tea and coffee or anything to excess it is harmful. 

Mr. Sims. So you think it would detract from the beauty of 
Washington to close up some of the saloons? 

Mr. Sbarboro. I am coming to that. 

Mr. McGavin. As business places they are more attractive than 
when they have a " To let " sign on them. 

Mr. Sbarboro. They bring a better rent unquestionably. Since I 
was here last week I have been to New York, and I spoke to some 
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gentlemen there of national reputation on this question. I said to 
them that I had not come from California to talk about nothing, but 
that I had come because I thought I could do some good and I believe 
I will succeed in sowing seed that will produce food for thought. 

I want to tell you that in 1870 I visited Venice and I saw that they 
were bringing water through the city in buckets and pouring it in 
wells, and at 2 o'clock a line of girls would come and pull up water 
out of the wells, put it in buckete, and carry it along several blocks 
to stores and houses, and that was the way the city of Venice was 
supplied with water. 

Mr. Sims. If we introduce a bill to prohibit the sale of alcoholic 
liquors, and leaving in beer and wine, will you wine growers help us 
pass such a law? 

Mr. Sbarboro. Yes, sir; I propose an amendment to this bill. I 
think it is a good bill, but it needs an amendment of five or six lines, 
which I will furnish. 

Mr. McGavin. You are not going to strike out the enacting clause ? 

Mr. Sbarboro. No, sir. I was speaking of Venice. I said to those 
people, " Have you no water up on those mountains ? " They said, 
" Yes; there are streams and lakes." I said, " Why don't you pipe 
it into the city ? " The answer was, " We can not explain that ex- 
cept to say that our fathers have been doing it this way for the past 
2,000 years and we are doing it the same way." When I was there 
recently I found fountains of water on top of the great Campanile. 
I do not know that my suggestion had anything to do with it ; per- 
haps it did. It took those Venetians, those great people who had 
conquered the world, 2,000 years to learn to furnish the city with 
water. I am sure that it will not take this great country 2,000 years 
to remove drunkenness. 

In talking the matter over in New York with some gentlemen I 
found that they agreed with me, and a happy thought came to me 
to go and have a talk with one of their distinguished men, a man 
known all over the United States — Doctor Parkhurst, the reformer 
and president of the Society for the Prevention of Crime. I called 
upon him apologetically, because he did not know me. I told him 
that I had come from California to try to remedy this evil of drink 
in the United States. I first asked him if he had ever been in 
Europe, and he said frequently. Then I thought I was at home with 
him because he had visited European cities many times. He kept 
me for a whole hour. I told him I had made a speech the week be- 
fore. He asked me to send him a copy of it and that he would look 
it over; that he was going away for a day or two and would give 
me an answer when he returned. I told him I was coming to Wash- 
ington to talk to you people, and whatever his criticism was I would 
tell you. I will read you his letter and furnish a copy for the record : 

133 East Thibty-fifth Street, March 13, 1008. 

My Dear Sir : Although I believe in temperance, I try to be temperate in my 
belief and to be sufficiently radical not to defeat the ends of ray conservatism. 
I am warmly in sympathy with you in the attitude which you take In regard 
to wine as a substitute for whisky. Judging from what I see in this country 
and from what I know of the conditions of things in Europe — which I have 
visited twenty-five times — I am decidedly of the opinion that the more wine 
there is produced in this country, and. the more freely it is transported from 
State to State, the less whisky will be used and the smaller the amount of 
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drunkenness. If the proposed bill is passed I earnestly trust that exception 
will be made of beverages containing less than a certain fixed maximum of 
alcohol. 

Wishing you the largest success in your propagation of the views which you 
so interestingly and persuasively expressed to me a couple of days since, I am 
Yours, very sincerely, 

C. H. Park HURST. 
Cav. Andrea Sbarboro, 

Waldorf Astoria, New York City. 

Mr. McMillan. Have you consulted any medical authority to 
ascertain which is the least injurious to the human system, wine or 
whisky ? 

Mr. Sbarboro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMillan. Have you that authority with you ? 



Mr. Sbarboro. I have a book at the hote 



f- 



Mr. McMillan. I want to know whether you have consulted such 
authority and whether you can quote to .this committee any medical 
authority sustaining your view ? 

Mr. Sbarboro. I did consult authority, and if you will permit me 
to make a statement I will give you my authority. In San Francisco 
some years ago I delivered a short address, entitled '' Tea or wine ; 
that is the question." I sent a copy of that to Doctor Regensberger, 
president of the California State board of health. He wrote a letter, 
of which I have a copy at the hotel, in answer to my address, in 
which he states that in his practice he found that intoxication rarely 
occurs 

Mr. McMillan. Leave out the question of intoxication; just tell 
us which is the least injurious to the different organs of the body, 
whisky or wine. 

Mr. Sbarboro. This doctor is of the opinion that where children 
take wine intoxication is practically unknown. 

The Hon. Mr. Sims purposes a bill to Con2:ress which I think is a 
very good one. Certainly something must be done. His bill pro- 
vides that intoxicating liquors shall not be sold, kept for sale, nor 
given away within the District of Columbia. It prohibits the giving 
away or using any intoxicant in the District. The only question is 
to define what are intoxicating liquors. In my humble opinion, that 
bill ought to pass with the addition of these five or six lines : 

ProvidcfU That the naturally fermented juice of the apple, cider; that the nat- 
urally fermented jnice of the grape, wine; that the naturally fermented juice 
of other fruits not couaining more than thirteen per centum of alcohol, are not 
to be considered, under the provisions of this act, intoxicating liquors, and are 
hereby declared not to be intoxicating liquors, and they are therefore not 
subject to the provisions of this act. 

That provision as to the 13 per cent strength of alcohol I got from 
Doctor Parkhurst, because he said there ought to be a limit. 

Mr. McGavin. What about corn juice? 

Mr. Sbarboro. I would include that if it did not contain above 13 
per cent of alcohol, though one is fermented and the other is distilled. 

Mr. Sims. With that amendment you favor the bill? 

Mr. Sbarboro. I do. I would include the natural brew. A man 
must be a big hog to become intoxicated on beer. I do not see how 
he could become intoxicated on beer any quicker than he could on 
wine. It seems to me if you pass something of this nature you will 
do something that will cure the disease permanently. If you only 
pass prohibition you will be wasting time m fruitless effort. 
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Mr. Sims. It is the evil at which I am striking. 

Mr. E^AHN. What is your experience as to prohibition pure and 
simple ? Does it prohibit ? 

Mr. Sbarboro. Prohibition pure and simple does not prohibit. It 
seems to me that I have forcibly illustrated it. In the prohibition 
States of the East they use liquor all the same. You go behind the 
door and get it. In London the Sunday law is very strict. With the 
exception of the rear door of the saloon, everything is closed. You 
can not go into a restaurant on Sunday, but the saloon is open (Tn 
Sunday throus'h the rear door. 

Mr. Kaiin. The saloon in London is open during certain hours. 

Mr. Sbarboro. Yes. So I say from experience that prohibition pure 
and simple does not prohibit. 

The Chairman. Some questions have been sent up to be read to you. 
You may have answered the first one : Are you in favor of prohibiting 
the sale of whisky ? 

Mr. Sbarboro. I am; just the same as I see that you prohibit the 
sale of poisons. You compel the drug stores to keep a register of the 
poisons which they sell. I would not go as far as the town in Ver- 
mont and refuse to have it sold under a doctor's prescription. I think 
that is going too far. 

The Chairman. The second question is, Is it not true, according to 
statistics published in France, that absinthe is drunk in the wine 
rooms more than wine is? 

Mr. Sbarboro. I will answer that. About twenty years ago an in- 
sect destroyed all the vineyards of France, and the people having no 
more wine began to distill this beverage and to use absinthe. It is 
worse than whisky, and naturally drunkenness and insanity became 
prevalent. The Government appointed a committee of physicians and 
scientists to study the cause and they reported that the people could 
not get wine and went to drinking absinthe. 

They finally adopted the plan of growing vin^s that would resist 
this insect, and now" they are producing as much wine as they ever did 
before. I do not believe that drunkenness exists there now to a large 
extent. There may be a few cases of those who got into the habit of 
drinking absinthe just as the people here have become accustomed to 
drinking whisky ; that may cause drunkenness. 

The Chairman. Another question is. Is not France by law pro- 
hibiting the sale of absinthe ? 

Mr. Sbarboro. Very likely. 

Mr. McMillan. Do they prohibit the sale of whislgr in those wine- 
drinking countries on the Continent? 

Mr. Sbarboro. There is no such thing as the prohibition of any- 
thing on the Continent in the wine-producing countries. They do 
not require it and they do not need it. They will take a glass of 
vermuth. It is about 20 per cent alcohol. That is a question that may 
be brought up here and may become of interest. I have limited the 
alcoholic strength of wine to 13 per cent. Occasionally there is used 
some sherry, which is necessary in certain cases for medical pur- 
poses. It is pleasant to use at teas. They take a glass of sherry with 
a cake and it is not harmful. It contains 20 per cent of alcohol. 

Mr. Sims. The wine-drinking countries do not prohibit the sale of 
whisky because they do not drink whisky. 

Mr. Sbarboro. No, sir. 
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Mr. Kahn. Is it not true that in those wine-producing countries the 
people take a spoonful of cognac with their coffee? 

Mr. Sbarboro. That is a feet. I do it myself. I put a spoonful of 
cognac in my coffee, and it would be a hardship if I had to go to the 
drug store to get it 

Mr. Sims. 1 want to say that we very much appreciate your coming 
here and inaking these remarks on this bill. I accept your opinions 
as being those of a serious, earnest man; I accept them as coming 
fsom a man with convictions, and I think your statement has been 
a valuable aid to the committee, and I want to thank you for saying 
that with the amendment to my bill you offer you indorse and ap- 
prove it. 

Mr. Sbarboro. I assure you I will have been sufficiently rewarded 
if my effort here has sown just a little seed that will bring good fruit 
hereafter. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am glad, indeed, to 
know that Mr. Sims agreed with some one who came here and talked 
out of the time that was assigned for the antiprohibition people 
to be heard, as at least being nonest and having made a truthful 
statement. 

Mr. Sims. I challenge such a statement as that ; I have never ques- 
tioned any man's honesty. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman, the Washington Mercantile Asso- 
ciation, for whom I propose to submit a brief to-day, desire to defer 
their opening, if possible, until a later hearing, because there is a 
gentleman here from Chicago who just informs me that he wants to 
get away, and the liquor people will defer. I understand no liquor 
man as yet has said one word against this bill. 

STATEMENT OF IIB. TEBE L. STTLLIVAN, SEGBETABY-TBEASTTBEB 
HOTEL AND BESTAUBANT EMPLOYEES' INTEBNATIONAL AL- 
LIANCE AND BABTENDEBS' INTEBNATIONAL LEAOTTE OF 
AHEBIGA. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am given to understand that ten minutes are allowed to each person 
at this hearing, and while I am not going to question the mode of pro- 
cedure, I can not help declaring that ten minutes is a mighty brief 
time to give a fellow who is trying to protect his bread and butter. 
However, I realize that human endurance is limited, and I shall at- 
tempt in the time allowed to offer a synopsis of what I have pre- 
pared and ask its careful consideration by the committee. 

Mr. Kahn. In that connection, how many people do you represent? 

Mr. Sullivan. An aggregate of about 80,000. At the present time 
we are the tenth largest organization affiliated in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

As I started to say, it is a mighty brief time to give those whom I 
represent an opportunity to protect their bread and butter. These 
people whom T represent, gentlemen of this committee, are men who 
have no other opportunity to make a living; 90 per cent of them 
have been taught to serve the American public with its beverages, and 
if you say to them, " You can not do that any more," you are going 
to put them up a^inst what is commonly called " the real thing; " 
there is no question about that. We have in the District of Co- 
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lumbia in the neighborhood of 900 members. As I understand the 
secretary to say, niUy 95 per cent of those are in good standing to- 
day, yet each and every one of those individuals at the present time 
is looking forward, anticipating what this committee prooably might 
or might not do in the premises; what the Congress of the United 
States might do to deprive them of a living in the future. I want to 
assure you that it is no nice position to occupy on their part. 

As I said a moment ago, 1 do not want to occupy a great deal of 
your time. I have some data which we feel ought to be submitted to 
the committee, but it would require a great deal more time than is at 
your disposal to read these statistics; but if placed in form for the 
consideration of the committee, I am satisfied they will thoroughly 
refute the statements made by our opponents that prohibition actually 
prohibits. We have facts to state here, facts to offer, not gleaned by 
one individual, not gleaned by a private concern or by those who are 
opposed to it (prohibition), not gleaned by those who are in favor of 
us, but gleaned by the Government which you gentlemen here repre- 
sent on this floor, the United States Census Bureau. These facts are 
collated, gathered, presented in such form that you can readily per- 
ceive that these statements from men who- declare that prohibition 
really prohibits are not, as a matter of fact, justified. In these state- 
ments here you will discover quite a little material — comparisons show- 
ing how the things are conducted in the State of Maina, for instance, 
with how conditions are in the State of Minnesota ; showing that in 
the State of Maine, while there is no license, while prohibition is sup- 
posed to be actual, positive, and active, that the jail force is almost 
treble that which is necessary in Minnesota; that thousands upon 
thousands of people are incarcerated year in and year out, and for 
what ? For drunkenness. Yet, in the State of Minnesota these things 
do not prevail. The same thing prevails in Kansas ; the same thing 
prevails in every section of the country where prohibition is presumed 
to be in operation. You know as well as I do, gentlemen, when you 
were little boys chasing to school, for instance, you saw a tent, looked 
at it — ^natural curiosity prompted you. Would you be satisfied to go 
along to school without finding out what was underneath that ? No ; 
if your heads depended on it you would go and raise that canvas in 
order to find out what was beneath it. 

That is the position which our friends, the opponents, occupy in 
this particular case. They say to you, " Don't look," and yet you are 
going to look, and that is the reason prohibition does not prohibit. 
ITiey say don't, and you and I resent such orders. These gentlemen 
who have spoken to you at previous sessions have not called your at- 
tention to the facts m connection with the other side. They simply 
said to you that the saloon keeper, the bartender, is all they want to 
get rid of ; they have not told you about the views of others. They 
have not set that before you, have not given it to you at all ; they have 
kept silent on it. We propose to show you just how many people this 
thing is going to affect. They do not tell you that the farmer is going 
to be affected ; they do not tell you that millions of bushels of grain will 
be practically useless in the fields if you make prohibition in the Dis- 
trict, even ; they do not tell you that they come here from all parts of 
the country trying to deprive us of the opportunity to make a liveli- 
hood; they do not tell you that they come here trying to make the 
District a prohibition District so that they can go out and say : " See, 
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the District of Columbia, with all of its wisdom, its lawmakers, they 
have decided that intoxicants, that beverages, malt or any other of 
them, are unfit for human consumption." They want you to do like- 
wise. Thev do not offer any excuse for their appearance here, but I 
want to tell you gentlemen that we have an actual, bona fide, living 
excuse, and that is our bread and butter. 

Mr. Sims. Is this 80,000 engaged exclusively in that occupation ? 

Mr. Sullivan. In occupations directly connected with the saloon 
trade. 

Mr. Sims. Are they not waiters in hotels ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. Did you ever see a first-class hotel that did 
not serve liquors ? 

Mr. Sims. I have seen first class in quality. 

Mr. Sullivan. I mean any first-class establishment. 

Mr. Sims. If you mean in quality, standing, I have. 

Mr. Kahn. As I understand you, you mean in first-class hoteli 
say, like the New Willard. 

Mr. Sullivan. Any establishment where gentlemen congregate.* 
. Mr. Sims. I saw a hotel at Niagara Falls last summer in which 
there were no intoxicants sold. 

Mr. Sullivan. Were any of the rooms filled? 
. Mr. Sims. It was very hard to get a room. 

Mr. McGavin. What is the name of that hotel ? 

Mr. Sims. The Temperance Hotel. 

Mr. Sullivan. You did not have any trouble getting a room there, 
did you ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes ; a banker in this city told me to write ahead and get 
.a room, and I did so. The largest hotel in my district, in Jackson, 
Tenn., serves no liquors of any kind. 

Mr. Sullivan. The Jackson, Tenn.? 

Mr. Sims. At Jackson, Tenn. 
; Mr. Sullivan. What is the name of the hotel ? 

Mr. Sims. The Southern. There is no whisky sold there. 

Mr. Sullivan. I am very glad to have that name ; I am fairl}^ well 
.posted on what the hotels in the country serve. 
■ Mr. Sims. Well, the Hotel Southern does not serve any liquors. 

Mr. Sullivan. I have, in addition to other matter prepared by 
jnyself, data prepared by the Business Men's Association of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., a little south of your State, which I also want to offer, and 
statistical matter compiled showing the sales of various liquors ; other 
'statistical matter which, in my judgment, ought to be perused by 
the committee, for the simple reason that it actually and positively 
.refutes the statements made by our opponents that prohibition pro- 
,hibits. The statement has been made at previous meetings, so I 
.understand, that if you have prohibition in the District you will 
,be entirely able to reduce your police force and that your jail will be 
.empty; and I heard, a few days ago, somebody say that positively 
there were some places in Kansas where the jails were not used. I 
•would like to have that information. 

Mr. O'Brien. There are 105 counties in Kansas, and only 35 of 
them have jails and only 25 maintain poorhouses. 

Mr. Sullivan. Name the counties. These declarations that are 
made on the say so of somebody do not look good to me, and we want 
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to find out positively whether our people in Kansas are telling the 
truth or not. 

Mr. O'Brien. Governor Hoch made the statement. 

Mr. Sims. If prohibition did prohibit, would you favor it? 

Mr. Sullivan. If it did prohibit? 

Mr. Sims. Yes. 

Mr. Sullivan. That is like asking me if I would like to have a 
tail growing out of me. 

Mr. Sims. Your objection is that it does not prohibit; if it did, I 
suppose that objection would be removed. 

Mr. Sullivan. No; I would not. I contend that you have abso- 
lutely no right to say that I must wear this black tie, have you ? 

Mr. Sims. I have no desire to. 

Mr. Sullivan. You have no desire. 

Mr. Sims. I do not see that there is any evil growing out of it. 

Mr. Sullivan. ^\Tiat I want to say is simply this, that you have 
just as much right, legally, to tell me that I have not the right to 
wear this tie as you have to tell me that I shall not take a glass of 
beer. 

Mr. Sims. That is not the question ; this is a question of keeping a 
place to sell it. 

Mr. Kahn. But your bill says that you can not give it away. 

Mr. Sims. It does not say that you can not use it. 

Mr. Sullivan. That is my understanding of the bill; that is my 
interpretation, a good, plain, Anglo-Saxon interpretation. I do not 
want to occupy a great deal of your time. I realize, as I said, that 
human endurance is limited. This is the same as anything else. I 
do not want to bother you too much, but I do want to say to you 
gentlemen, this, that the liquor business is either right or wrong. If 
it is wrong, then it ought to be eliminated; there are no two ways 
about it. But the great fault about these people who are desirous 
of eliminating the proposition is that, they get up as far as the fellow 
who is drinking and they stop ; they want to penalize the poor devil 
who sells this stuff ; they want to get to the saloon men ; they want 
to hammer them on the head; but you fellows who come up and 
purchase this stuff, not a word is said about you. This is not going 
far enough. If you get prohibition, I suppose we will have to get 
something else to do, but until you get to it, I do not believe we 
want to help you do any such thing. 

Mr. McGavin. You claim you have some figures from the Census 
Bureau. Do you know^ what proportion of the corn and rye pro- 
duced in this country is used for the purpose of making liquors? 

Mr. Sullivan. Used for liquors exclusively? 

Mr. Sims. Not alcoholic liquors, but beverages. 

Mr. Sullivan. I do not know what proportion, but I have figures 
stating the amount of grain used by all three branches ; I have those 
facts in these papers. 

Mr. McGavin. That is what I wanted. 

Mr. Sullivan. These figures show that the brewers, malsters, and 
distillers of the United States consume in their products every year 
86,361,975 bushels of corn, valued at $27,274,208 ; 62,760,000 bushels 
of barley, valued at $62,760,000 ; 5,595,000 bushels of rye, valued at 
$3,916,889; sugar products, hops, and assorted grains of the value 
of $16,358,000; making an aggregate, including labor, supplies, and 
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SO forth, used in this industry of $354,851,097 last year — ^that is, the 
fiscal year — and that is collated, taken from statistics furnished to the 
United States Government. 

Mr. Sims. You show the. money resources and the money derived 
from the consumption of materials used in the making of strong 
drink. 

Mr. Kahn. Liquor is not strong drink. 

Mr. Sims. I am talking about alcoholic beverages. I want to ask 
you this, in view of the harm and evil which intoxication is to this 
country, as stated by the distinguished gentlemen from California, 
should we, as a great people, consider the loss of money if we could 
stamp out drunkenness by stopping the manufacture and sale of the 
kind of liquors described by the gentleman from California as pro- 
ducing drunkenness? 

Mr. Sullivan. We do not, in the first place, admit that the gen- 
tleman from California is an authority, and in the second place we 
do not admit that intoxicating beverages are an injury to the people. 
We do admit that there are physical and mental incompetents, unable 
to control themselves, who become intoxicated, but we do say that 
the average American man has the manhood to stop before he has 
his skin full, as the saying is. [Laughter.] 

Now, I do not want to consume your time, but I want to direct 
your attention to this one fact, that we have all been taught, at least 
I have, and I think I am like the rest of the American youths, and 
I am still a young man despite the fact that I am approaching 50 
years of age, the fact remains that when I went to school down in 
Massachusetts — ^in a little red schoolhouse, too, by the way — ^they 
told me : '' This is the greatest country on God's footstool. Here 
you can come and go, barefooted, if you want to ; if your clothes are 
torn, you do not have to mend them unless — at any rate you can go 
along at any stage of the game and be as good as you want to, pro- 
vided you do not offend or bother the other fellow." They told you 
that you could practice any religion you wanted to ; you could bow 
down and pray to your God in any fashion you pleased, and yet what 
do we discover? Two facts — one, it is proclaimed by the statesmen 
of this country, that the Constitution and the church are separate, 
and yet you have the spectacle right on this floor of the church com- 
ing in and^saying : " You have to do this in order to be saved." Gen- 
tlemen, you have something that you have to think about. In addi- 
tion to putting a lot of people out of employment, in addition to de- 
priving those who have worked at the trade all their lives, know 
nothing else, you have that fact to consider as well. You do not 
find the mercantile association, the chamber of commerce, the manu- 
facturers' association, the retail grocers, butchers, or anyone else com- 
ing up and appealing to you. 

Mr. Sims. Are you in favor of closing gambling houses by law? 

Mr. SuLLrv an. Your definition of gambling and mine are probably 
iifferent. 

Mr. Sims. Are you in favor of what you call gambling houses 
being closed by law ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Decidedly not. To answer your question fully, I 
am in favor of closing that gambling which deuls in futures, in the 
food products of this country. 
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Mr. Sims. I am with you on that. 

Mr. Sullivan. If a fellow wants to play a little game of 'poker, if 
he has the time and the money, let him go to it. [Laughter.] 

I want to thank you. I probably could amuse you with a funny 
song, but that is not necessary. 

Mr. McMillan. Do you think that if whisky, liquor, alcoholic 
liquor, was prohibited, that would Create temperance ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Do I think it would ? 

Mr. McMillan. Yes. 

Mr. Sullivan. I do not. 

Mr. McMillan. What is your experience with wine and liquor as 
a cause of intemperance? 

Mr. Sullivan. I want to say this, that in 1887 I went to the old 
country and got into the employ of the Allen & Ginter Company, of 
Richmond. I was the late Colonel Pope's private secretary, if you 
will. I traveled with Mr. Pope all over the Continent, and I want to 
say that I saw many things that surprised me. I saw more booze 
drank in that section of the world than I ever thought I would see in 
any space of time, and yet I saw little drunkenness, and those men I 
saw drunk in the old country were probably visitors like myself, who 
didn't know how to drink. We have to learn over here. A gentleman 
made the statement a few moments ago that there was no liquor sold, 
or that there was very little of it sold in European cities. I want to 
say this, that I know positively that in the city of Paris there is as 
much booze drunk there as in the city of Washington, and I will lay 
you a good bet on it if there is anybody who wants to take me up. I 
will tell you that I received in 1889, immediately after the closing of 
the Exposition Universale that year, a proposition like this: "Mr. 
Sullivan, will you stay on this side of the water and tend bar for us? " 
I said I could not do it. " Can you go back to New York and send us 
a man ? " I said " I can send you a thousand men who can mix any- 
thing from " — ^it doesn't matter. 

We make this claim in conclusion, our organizatioli has done more 
in the last ten years for the real cause of temperance than all of the 
antisaloon leagues from here to kingdom come in twenty years; we 
have done it, and we can positively show it; we can show it not only in 
the American saloon of to-day, show it in the position of the working- 
men we treat, men we serve, rather, we can show it all along the line, 
and if left to our devices, if you will, I am satisfied that in another ten 
years' time there will not be any field for the antisaloon leagues to 
occupy. That is what our organization has done. It is an inter- 
national trade union, and, as I said before, we have done more actual, 
positive good than all of the antisaloon propositions from here to 
kingdom come. You can not make people good with a policeman's 
club, and you know it. You can not le^slate wings onto me. 

Mr. Kahn. I want to ask you a question ; you are a practical man in 
these things. 

Mr. Sullivan. I accuse myself of that sometimes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Kahn. Is it not a fact that the whisky, if you please, that is 
sold in a licensed bar, is less apt to produce drunkenness and is a 
much purer beverage than the whisky that is sold where there is no 
license and where they sell it surreptitiously, and is not the latter 
much more likely to produce drunkenness ? 

36132— PT 11—08 2 
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Mr. SjjLLivAN. I do not like to tell trade secrets, but Mr. Kahn is 
certainly correct on that. I want to say this as positively as I can 
make it," that just as soon as you take the opportunity away of a good, 
square, honest fellow going into business selling liquor under a license, 
ir you should declare that he can not do it any longer, he is going to 
fix up a blind pig. You know what that is, or you ought to know. . 

Mr. Kahn. I do not know. 

Mr. Sullivan. Then you have an experience coming to you 
[laughter], because if you gentlemen knew what a blind pig was 
you would never have temperance in the District of Columbia. Those 
places cause more crime and cause more depravity than all of the 
booze from here to Timbuctoo. 

Mr. Sims. Do you think, if we refuse to license saloons, that the 
saloon keepers are going into that business? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, the saloon keepers are too manly and law-abid- 
ing for that, but you get people who are always anxious and desirous 
to break law. I presume you know somewhat of the late war. My 
daddy used to tell me, after he came back, what*the sutlers, or what- 
ever you call those men who follow the soldiers, did in that direction ; 
it was prohibited by army legislation and by law, yet it was done. 
That is the blind pigger. You find it all through these States where 
this thing occurs. Just imagine tjiat this is a dry town. I come in 
to you gentlemen and speak to you, and a friena says: "Let's have 
a drink. I lok around, there is no drink in sight, and yet he pulls 
a flask out of a crack from underneath this table and he gets some of 
the awfuUest, most horrible firewater you could imagine. It would 
clean carpets. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Sims. Did you ever have such an experience as that ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Once. 

Mr. Sims. Where? 

Mr. Sullivan. In Kansas. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Kahn. Is it not a fact that selling liquor to Indians is a 
State's prison offense? A man goes to State's prison if he is con- 
victed of it, and is it not a fact that men do sell hquor to the Indians 
notwithstanding that fact? 

Mr. Sullivan. A man who comes from the northern frontier can 
answer that by saying that it is the worst thing any man can run up 
against — a redskin full of liquor. A plain drunk is ordinary, but an 
Indian drunk is fearful. 

The Chairman. Here are some questions which have been handed 
up to me to read, and I will put them to you and you may answer. 

" Has not the Census Bureau, in a document published, declared 
that it has not issued any comparative statistics respecting the effect- 
iveness, or otherwise, of the prohibition of the liquor traffic? " 

Mr. Kahn. I did^ not understand that Mr. Sullivan made any ref- 
erence to that; he simply announced the amount of money that was 
invested in the commodities that were used in the manufacture of 
liquor. 

Mr. Sullivan. I can answer that by saying this, jthat the statis- 
tical matter which we have here any of the gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side can go dig it up the same as we did, despite the fact that 
we refer in it to the document and the page, the book, and so forth. 

The Chairman. Here is another Question : " If it is a legitimate 
business, do you believe it should be burdened with a high license?"^ 
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Mr. Sullivan. If it is a legitimate business? I think that is the 
greatest mistake that the Government of this country is making, is 
to license it at all. I do not believe that a legitimate business ought 
to be penalized, and that is what you are doing. 

Mr. Sims. You are opposed to high license f 

Mr. Sullivan. I am opposed to any proposition th^t tells me that 
I can not do business without paying a penalty, whether it is the 
saloon business, dry goods, or anything else. 

Mr. Kahn. a question has just been suggested to me; I do not 
know anything about it, but do you know a^-ything about the so- 
called " kitchen hells " up in Maine ? 

Mr. Sullivan. I know somewhat of it. 

Mr. Kahn. What is it? I never heard of it in my -life; it was 
just suggested to me. 

Mr. Sullivan. It is a blind pigger under a different name. We 
will just suppose that you come into town as a traveling man, and 
I happen to be working at the hotel; I am the clerk or the bell boy 
or something of that kind. You say to me : " Son, is there a chance 
around here to get a little booze?" " Well, I don't know; there was 
a man here a day or two ago who had a bottle" — something like 
that. You do what the boy says — ^stroll off — ^but before you g:et 
through, you will find what you are looking for. You will go in 
the froi;t door and sit down in the parlor. The lady or the gentle- 
man comes in and looks you over, and if you look good to them, they 
go out into the kitchen and get what you want, and you get it out 
of a little tin ; but it is the poorest booze on earth. 

Mr. McGavin. I will ask you if the prohibition district of Hyde 
Park, in Chicago, and every prohibition district around Cook Coun- 
ty, is not infested with those? 

Mr. Sullivan. Always. I have in here a little document, some- 
thing from the ex-editor of the Kansas City Globe. In there it will 
tell jrou positively that in that section of Kansas particularly all the 
prohibition that has ever been tried has not made it effective. 

Mr. Sims. Inasmuch as Maine does not license the selling of intox- 
icants, you indorse that much of the Maine law ? 

Mr. Sullivan. I indorse it. 

Mr. Sims. That much of it which refuses to license it — does not 
penalize it by license ? 

Mr. Sullivan. I did not quite catch that. 

Mr. Sims. You said you were -opposed to licensing people who 
dealt in whisky, and Maine does not make them pay any, does it? 

Mr. Sullivan. We say that Maine is doing all right for itself; 
that is, yes, n-o-t. Here is what I say: Maine has not licensed a 
saloon since the time of Neal Dow, but despite that fact, if figures 
could be collected, if statistics could be gathered as to the actual con- 
sumption of whisky and intoxicants in that State, it would surprise 
the people of this entire country. 

Mr. Sims. Let me ask vou briefly another question. The State of 
Maine has had it about fifty years? • 

Mr. Sullivan. That I do not know. 

Mr. Sims. Call it forty years, or twenty years. She still has it, has 
she not? Maine, having tried this so many years, prefers to remain 
as she is; now, what would she be if they did not have prohibition? 
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Mr. Sullivan. Several hundreds of millions of dollars ahead in 
i-evenue and legitimate enterprises conducted in a manner that would 
be agreeable to all the citizens of the State. 

]MS. Sims. Then the people of Maine are not capable of self- 
government, are they? 

Mr. Sullivan. The people of Maine, so far as prohibition is con- 
cerned, do not seem to be. 

Mr. Sims. In other words, they do not know what is. best for them? 

Mr. Sullivan. That is it. It is said that if you do not use this 
right arm, ultimately it will become useless. Tlie probabilities are 
that the franchises of the people of Maine have become useless to 
them. 

Mr. MoGavin. I will ask the gentleman from Tennessee if that is 
not true of thfe^ District of Columbia here; if they are not capable of 
governing themselves? 

Mr. Sims. For a long time I have been in favor of them having 
local self-government, but thejr can not get it. I will be delighted to 
vote for local self-government in the District of Columbia, but I defy 
you to get them to submit the very simplest proposition to the people. 

Mr. Kahn. Are you in favor of the proposition that was suggested 
to the committee the other day ; are you willing to allow the people 
whom you desire to select to vote on this thing? 

Mr. Sims. No. They have been charging us southern people that 
it was a negro question. I said to take the Massachusetts law, where 
there was no negro question, and I am perfectly willing to abide the 
results. 

Mr. Kahn. The other day it was suggested that they would be 
willing to have it submitted, provided they could state who could 
vote. 

Mr. Sims. They said they wanted it so that the clerks in the Gk>v- 
emment Departments, who still held their citizenship in the States, 
might vote without losing that citizenship. 

Mr. Kahn. As I recollect it, he said that he wanted to eliminate 
this class and that class. 

Mr. Sims. Oh, no ; it was not an elimination at all ; it was to include 
certain parties. 

Mr. O'Brien. Do you know anything about any kitchen hells in 
Washington, New York, or Philadelphia? 

Mr. Sullivan. Do I know of what? 

Mr. O'Brien. Do you know anything about any kitchen hells in 
Washington, New York, or Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir; I know several hells; not the kind the 
gentleman is inquiring about, but I know of kitchen hells here where 
poor men and women have to work without a shaft of daylight at 
mighty poor wages. 

Mr. O'Brien. Do you not know kitchen hells here where liquor is 
sold without a license? 

Mr. Sullivan. No; why do you not show them? 

Mr. O'Brien. I will. 

Mr. Kahn. Better, if there is an illicit sale of liquor here, the 
police should be notified. 

Mr. Sullivan. I want to say in connection with that, if the gen- 
tleman was a good citizen of the United States he would immediately 
report that. 
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Mr. O'Brien. Why do you not report the cases in Maine? 

Mr. Sullivan. Why does he not do that instead of leaving it here 
as a horrible example? 

Mr. O'Brien. Why do you not report the Maine ones as a good 
citizen ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Are you a citizen, naturalized, or native born ? 

Mr. O'Brien. I was born here. 

The Chairman. Mr. O'Brien, I do not understand every word of 
this question you have handed me, so I suggest that you read it. 

Mr. O'Brien. Mr. Sullivan, you said you had an article there from 
the Kansas City Globe stating the conditions in Kansas. Did you 
not know that it is a fact that the man who wrote that, a Mr. Wag- 
ner, has been dismissed by the Kansas City Globe, the paper in which 
it appeared, and denounced by that paper, and that the paper says 
that the statements made by him are untrue and that they have had 
to pay for his care in an inebriate asylum ? 

Mr. Sullivan. The article that I have here is not from the Kansas 
City Globe. 

Mr. O'Brien. You said that. 

Mr, Sullivan. I beg to differ with you ; this is in the New York 
Telegram, by the ex-editor of the Kansas City Globe. 

Mr. O'Brien. That is the same gentleman. Do you not know that 
he is in ah inebriate asylum ? 

Mr. Sullivan. I do not know that. 

Mr. O'Brien. Do you not know that he has been dismissed by the 
Kansas City Globe? 

Mr. Sullivan. I have answered your question. 

Mr. O'Brien. And that the Kansas City Globe is now denouncing 
him? 

Mr. Sullivan. I have to thank you gentlemen, and if I have gone 
beyond the bounds of ordinary courtesy I trust you will forgive me. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, the committee adjourned to meet 
at the call of the chairman.) 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MK. JEKE L. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as the general sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees' Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders' International League of America, 
representing many thousands of members of our international union, 
I register tor your favorable consideration our opposition to the 
enactment of any law or laws that will in any way deprive the mem- 
bership of our international union of the opportunity of making a 
living by working at our allied crafts. 

Speaking for our own members, we feel that such legislation as 
would prevent the continued employment of almost 2,000 of them in 
the District of Columbia could be regarded in no other light than 
that of a real calamity; for the greater portion of them know no 
other trade or calling, could not find employment readily, and would 
as a consequence become useless to those that are dependent on them. 
It surely is not good law that means to withdraw from the family 
table food and necessaries; nor is it good law that proposes to make 
hundreds of homes' cheerless by reason of cutting off the weekly 
wages that heretofore supported those homes. 
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The District of Columbia is the seat of that Government which has 
from time immemorial proclaimed that it was the home of the free 
and the land of the brave. Here, we have been taught, that we could 
believe in any religion and practice its teachings providing we did 
not violate the laws of the land; yet we are asked by religious in- 
stitutions to do something that is in a great measure encroaching on 
our rights as citizens; you are solicited to put in operation at the 
behest of allied religious bodies laws that will prohibit us from en- 
joying full freedom as we heretofore enjoyed. 

Tolerance is asked from one side and denied to the other ; if we were 
to agitate the suppression of churches and similar institutions, we 
would be accused, and rightfully so, if being intolerant; yet but few 
of those who seek to deprive us of the right to make a living for our 
families will in any way accept the burden that we must bear. If 
that is Christianity, if that is the law of the churches, they surely 
have drifted from the path laid down by the Carpenter of Nazareth. 

We know of no government seat, such as Washington, where pro- 
hibitory laws are in operation. Here come, on pilgrimage, all the na- 
tions of the earth, as well as the loyal citizens of this Republic. To 
deprive either of the proper enjoyment of eating or drinking would 
mark us as lacking in courte^jr and tolerance. If it is right to pro- 
hibit any person or persons trom drinking a glass of wine or beer^ 
thep it must be equally fair, right, and proper to legislate what we 
are to wear, to eat, and what church we shall attend for services 
of a religious character. 

If this proposed legislation is enacted, what is to prevent the 
formation of an antitobacco league, an antidrug-store league, an anti- 
league of the thousand and one things that may be considered neces- 
saries, each of these leagues appealing to you and similar lawmakers 
to prohibit others from using that which these various leagues de- 
termine shall not be utilized. 

The church and state are separate under our Constitution. Enact- 
ment of such legislation as is proposed means, if it means anything, 
that the churches propose to force the state to act the part for the 
church as it wills. 

The forces that are seeking the enactment of prohibitory legislation 
in the District of Columbia are desirous of being able to point to the 
capital of the United States as being dry territory; that here is the 
seat of government ; that in the wisdom of the lawmakers, represent- 
ing the people from these United States, it is best for the citizens that 
they shall be deprived of the right of personal libert3^ They pro- 
pose to destroy bv legislation hundreds of thousands of dollars with- 
out as much as " by your leave " to those who own that property. 
They propose to deprive thousands of workmen of employment in 
the District, whose labor is directly or indirectly connected with the 
industry attacked. The District oi Columbia alone is not their ulti- 
mate destination. Thejr propose to use the fact of a victory achieved 
here to influence the cities of the various States, and even the States 
of the Union, to enact prohibitory legislation. Their campaign is 
conducted with that end in view. They advise you that such legisla- 
tion as they seek is the desire of the majority of the District. From 
whence they secure their authority to speak we know not, but we feel 
confident that it is not based upon the consent of those who would be 
affected by this legislation. 
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Should they be successful they would largely aid in depriving the 
wine growers of several of our States, the farmers of other States, of 
a market for their products. Consummation of the prohibition 
movement would paralyze many industries for years, leaving thou- 
sands upon thousands of workers who know no other trade at the 
mercy of an overcrowded labor market. Success of prohibition in 
the District would leave several thousand store buildings vacant, 
and this one item alone would in a measure paralyze the building in- 
dustry, as well as the real-estate market, for an indefinite period. 
Estimates of the number of men out of employment in the District 
at this time vary. SuflSce to say it should not be the desire of Con- 
gress to further glut the labor market by depriving the workers of 
their employment. 

Facts are not wanting to show that prohibition does not prohibit. 
Take the State of Kentucky, where our Anti-Saloon League friends, 
have reaped success after success. Where in all that State can you 
find more lawlessness than in the district that has been prohibition 
for years? Yet these very people are good producers, financially, to 
the cause of local option. About all the moonshine produced in the 
Blue Grass State is produced in local-option strongholds; yet you 
are told that lawlessness only prevails where saloons are licensed. 

Iowa tried prohibition and failed. Kansas is a monumental four 
flush as a prohibition argument. Vermont discovered that legislation 
did not stop consumption of alcoholic beverages; that it did spell 
blind piggers and bootleggers, and at a loss of revenue to the State. 
Rhode Island tried prohibition for a time, and the speakeasies, 
flourished and prospered. But it remained for the State of Maine 
to offer the most gigantic frost from a prohibition standpoint. The 
facts in connection therewith remain unchallenged. 

We lay claim to the credit as an international trade union to have 
done more for the real cause of temperance in ten years than all the 
antisaloon organizations have accomplished in twenty years. Any 
Tom, Dick, or Harry can become a member of the antisaloon organi- 
zations. We insist on character, sobriety, and workmanship in candi- 
dates for admission to our unions. 

We do not ask for law to make men acceptable. If we did we would 
admit impotency. If the men and women of this land decline to 
accept faith at the solicitation of exhorters, they can not be made good 
by the policeman's night stick. We know such to be the case ; so do 
you, gentlemen. 

The statement is made by onr opponents that the decrease, or the 
entire absence of saloons, if you will, reduces the taxation by reason 
of reducing the police force, but despite that fact the following com- 
pilation from the Louisville Courier-Journal, fig^ures taken from the 
United States Census Bureau, present an astonishing array that might 
be of interest and would undoubtedly satisfy you that the contention 
made by our opponents is ijot based on actual facts: "Arrests for 
drunkenness increase with decrease of saloons." 

The United States Census Bureau has been gathering statistics 
showing, in effect, the results of prohibition and license on communi- 
ties, and in so far as the number of arrests for drunkenness is con- 
concerned, a compilation of these figures give interesting food for 
thought. 
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This compilation settles all doubt that the number of arrests 
for drunkennese increases with the decrease of the number of saloons, 
and that there is the most drunkenness where, in proportion to popu- 
lation, the number of licensed saloons is the smallest, or where there 
are no saloons at all. The following table illustrates this fact: 



Saloons and arrests. 



Cities. 



Saloons 
per 1,000 In- 
habitants. 



Mflwaukee 

OlnclnnatL 

Dayton— 

OolumbTis, Ohio 

liouisvllle 

Baltimore — 

Ohlcago ___, 

St. Louis ___. 

Rfchmond, Va 

Rochester ^. 

New Haven 

Indianapolis 

New York 

Portland, Oregr 

Denver 

Providencei 

Seattle, Wash 

Omaha — 

Boston 

Flttsborff . 

Philadelphia 

Lowell, Mass 

Worcester, Ohio 



01 
24 
,89 
55 
,17 
09 
76 
76 
3.69 



Arrests for 

each 

saloon. 



2.74 
7.80 
11. a> 
7.74 
9.40 
14.80 
U.17 
10.98 
15.48 
5.69 
16.48 
11.72 
12.27 
12.60 
16.18 
21.65 
86.89 
86.39 
84.18 
41.97 
37.94 
53.43 
78.18 



MORE ARRESTS WHERE THERE IS NO LICENSE. 

Another fact shown is that the number of arrests for drunkenness 
in other cities with no license is greater than in cities that regulate 
the liquor traffic with the license sj^stem.- Rockland, Me., shows 385 
arrests for drunkenness; Dan vers, Mass., has 48 cases; Waretown, 
Mass., has 123; Tyler, Tex., has liS cases of drunkenness, and there 
is no license in any of these places. Chippewa Falls, Wis., with 45 
saloons, shows but 132 arrests for drunkenness; Freemont, Ohio, 43 
saloons, 168 cases; Danville, Pa., 27 saloons, 127 arrests; Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, 26 licenses, 208 arrests; Rochester, N. H., 22 licenses, 100 
arrests. Rockland, Me., with no licensed saloons, it being in a prohi- 
bition State, heads the list with 385 arrests for drunkenness, and 
Watertown, Wis., with 81 arrests and 58 saloons, concludes the list. 
Arrests for drunkenness per 1,000 inhabitants in the State of Illinois 
was 19.50; Indiana, 17.58; New Jersey, 9.09. These States issue 
licenses, and the percentage of arrests in prohibition States is as fol- 
lows: Kansas, 14.61; Iowa, 26.50; Maine, 25.39. 

CENSUS OFFICER STATES CAUSE. 



Being asked to state the cause of the fact that arrests for drunken- 
ness increases where the number of licensed saloons decrease or where 
total prohibition is in force, an official of the Census Office said : 

For this phenomenon we have no statistics. 1 suppose, however, that they are 
to be found, in the first place, in the absence of conveniently located drinking 
places, which seems to encourage, home tippling and purchase by the bottle 
instead of by the drink. 
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Second, the abundance of secret drinking places which sell liquor of inferior 
quality and are frequented by persons who would stay away from public 
saloons. 

Third, the increase of the use of spiritous liquors and the decrease of the use 
of malt beverages and wine, the latter on account of their bulk being more 
difficult and more dangerous to handle than the other. 

FACTS HIDDEN IN " DRY " PLACES. 

Fourth, the increased temptation that lies im prohibition and secretness. I 
am further inclined to believe that the result of these statistics appears less 
favorable to prohibition and other legal restraints than would be justified by 
actual facts. Where the sale of liquor is carried on clandestinely care is prob- 
ably taken that drunken persons do not fall into the ha6ds of the police and 
the person who gets drunk at home probably remains at home and is pot 
arrested. 

I am therefore inclined to believe that the police records show the actual 
state of inebriety in prohibition places much less than in others, and that if 
the actual sale were known prohibition States and towns would in statistics 
fare far worse than they do now. 

LICENSE TAX BEST FOR TEMPERANCE. 

Be this as it may, these statistics are incontrovertible proof of the fallacy of 
prohibitive and greatly restrictive liquor legislation, be it prohibition, local 
option, high license, or the dispensary system. The best law from the stand- 
point of temperance seems to be a license law, with a moderate fee for the 
license, and a sane control of the saloon on the part of the authorities. 

PROHIBrnON AND FREEDOM. 

You are advised by the advocates of the antisaloon legislation that 
crime is rampant in the saloon districts, while the nonsaloon com- 
munity is an angel's paradise. If such is the case, how do they recon- 
cile the following facts : 

In Maine county jails 5, 769 

In Minnesota county jails 1,489 

Drunks in Maine jails 2, 934 

Drunks in Minnesota jails 605 

Blind piggers in Maine jails 441 

Blind piggers in Minnesota jails 25 

Women in Maine jails 207 

Women in Minnesota jails 49 

Maine pays for board ^ $50,000 

Minnesota pays for board $18,000 

License revenues in Maine None. 

License revenue in Minnesota $730,000 

The facts from Maine were taken from the Maine State prison and 
jail report; those gleaned from Minnesota from similar records in 
that State. 

BIG JAIL — INOBEASE IN DBY STATE — STATES OF MAINE AND MINNESOTA COMPARED— 
MAINE FBISON REPORT SHOWS ^OUR TIMES THE NUMBER OF COMMITMENTS AS 
COMPARED WITH LIKE AREA AND POPULATION IN MINNESOTA. 

[St. Paul Record, St. Paul, Minn., February 13, 1908.] 

Comparing Maine with an equal area and population in Minnesota : 

In Maine county jails 5,769 

In Minnesota county jails 1,489 

Drunks in Maine jails 2, 934 

Drunks in Minnesota jails 605 

Blind piggers in Maine jails 441 

Blind piggers in Minnesota jails 25 
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Women in Maine jails • 207 

Women in Minnesota jails 4& 

Maine pays for board $50,000 

Minnesota pays for board $18, 000 

License revenue in Maine None. 

License revenue in Minnesota $730, 000 

For over half a century the banner " dry " State of the Union, Maine threat- 
ens to thwart the very ends of prohibition. It is becoming a menace, and if ad- 
vice offered prevails, the coming year may see it stricken from the official blue 
book, as far as argument is concerned. 

The meat in their cocoanut and the one thing that threatens the very founda- 
tion of the prohibition movement is the Maine State prison and jail report for 
1907, advance copies of which have just been received in Minnesota. The re- 
port is a complete refutation of the much-used statement that prohibitou pro- 
hibits and that no license means death to the " boot-legger." 

Consulting this report, it is found that in prohibition Maine, the mother of 
the " dry " movement, there was during 1907, the year just passed into history, 
a total jail population of 5,769. This is of small moment, but it becomes inter- 
esting from an argumentative standpoint when it is known that of this number 
3,375 of the persons incarcerated and serving sentence represented commitments 
for drunkenness and violation of the nonselling law, nearly 60 per cent of the 
whole. 

Of the other 40 per cent it can be safely assumed that at least 10 per cent 
represented crimes and misdemeanors growing out of the abuse of liquor. If 
the claim of the prohibitionists that all the crime is due to liquor is to be ac- 
cepted as fact, then the entire jail population of 5,769 was serving sentence for 
the use and abuse of something that Maine has been engaged in suppressing for 
fifty years. 

And all this was in prohibition Maine, with its sixteen counties absolutely 
dry, mind you, having a population of over 730,000, including Portland, with a 
population aggregating 52,000, and all with antiliquor laws, the enforcement of 
which the antisaloonist vehemeiltly declares will drive any class of illegal 
traffic out of business. 

As stated, the report reviewed, and from which these figures were taken, is 
for 1907. Compared with the jail abstract for 1906, the year previous, the 
showing is worse and is cause for even greater apprehension on the part of 
the prohibition and antisaloon leaders. 

DRUNKENNESS ON INCREASE. 

The increase in commitments over 1906 was 1,286, and for the abuse of intoxi- 
cants and illegal selling of the same, 966, nearly two-thirds of the total increase. 
This was for the whole State. Some of the individual counties put these fig- 
ures to shame when their proportion of the whole is seen and considered. 

The report runs so all through the list of sixteen counties, intoxication and 
illegal selling being responsible for over one-half the jail commitments. And 
all this in prohibition Maine, too. 

FOUR HUNDRED AND FORTY-ONE BLIND PIGS. 

in the whole State 441 persons were committed for blind pigging. Of the 
sixteen counties not one was free from commitments for violation of the non- 
selling law. In Androscoggin County alone 141 persons did time for selling 
intoxicants. Rather a sad commentary on the effectiveness of prohibition. 

MINNESOTA A SOBER STATE. 

In order to make comparison with Minnesota, where high license prevails and 
where there is just as strict an enforcement of the law as in Maine, it is neces- 
sary to pit 49 counties in the North Star State against Maine's 16. This makes 
area and population equal. These 49 include the First, Second, Third, and 
Seventh Congressional Districts and four counties in the Ninth. 

For these 49 Minnesota counties the 1907 reports received note only 1,489 
commitments, jail and prison included, and of this number only 605, and only 
40 per cent were because of the abuse of intoxicants. This total covers all 
commitments for all classes of crime and misdemeanors. 

Of those arrested for blind-pigging the number was insignificant. Not over 
five counties had arrests or commitments for such, and they represented a mere 
fraction of the. whole. 
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And yet In prohibition Maine there were 5,769 commitments, of which 2,9S4 
were for intoxication and 441 for conducting " speak easies." Still the anti- 
liquorite says " prohibition prohibits." 

SDPBBME COURT V. N. ▲. PALMBH. 

In a recent speech made at Winona, N. A. Palmer, superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League, said : - 

" There are nine times as many illegal sellers in licensed territory as there are 
in prohibition territory." 

Yet, note the answer as unwittingly made by Chief Justice Start of the 
supreme court of Minnesota, in an opinion given by him covering a violation of 
the Minnesota liquor laws which the court was asked to pass upon : 

" It is a matter of common knowledge that blind pigs, or places for the secret 
and unlawful sale of intoxicating liquors, are relatively more numerous and far 
more pernicious in prohibition districts than they are in licensed districts, 
wherein the temptation to maintain blind pigs is much less, and wherein all 
licensed dealers have a direct pecuniary interest in suppressing the unlicensed 
traffic." 

COMPABATIVB JAIL BZPBNSE. 

In Minnesota the commitments were never for a greater period than ninety 
days, while in prohibition Maine they covered a period of as much as two years, 
and in several cases more. The official figures in prohibition Maine for board 
and maintenance show that the taxpayers of that State had to go down in their 
pockets to the extent of over $50,000 for board of prisoners, over one-half of 
which was because of the intemperate use of intoxicating liquors, and with no 
return in the shape of license revenue. 

In the 49 counties in Minnesota, which equalize the whole of Maine in size 
and population, all the taxpayers put up for board and maintenance of all 
prisoners was about $18,000. This covered all commitments. 

But, as an offset there was collected In these 49 counties in license money 
the sum of $730,000. 

It begins to look as if the Prohibitionists and their allied interests would have 
to change their articles of faith and their tactics in the promulgation of the 
same. The Anti-Saloon League, the most modem and progressive ally of the 
Prohibition party, realizes this, and no one wonders at its orders to its leaders 
and lecturers to " cut " the Maine talk. 

Maine as the one guiding star in the firmament of prohibition can no longer 
be depended upon to guide. The star has set. 

At a previous hearing some comment was made relative to the 
amount of grain used in the making of beverages such as this bill 
proposes to prohibit. Attached herewith is a statement worth perusal 
and consideration. It has a bearing — yes, a decided one — on the sub- 
ject-matter before this committee : 

SOME INTERESTING FACTS FOR MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS, INSURANCE AGENTS, 
TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES, FARMERS, AND WAGE-EABNERS. 

The brewers, malsters, and distillers of the United States consume in their 
products every year : 

36,361.975 bushels of corn $27,274,208 

62,760,000 bushels of barley 62,760,000 

5,595,000 bushels of rye 3, 916, 889 

Sugar products, hops, and assorted grains 16, 358, 000 

Labor (producers only) 54,542,000 

Coal and fuel 5,000,000 

Lumber, rubber goods, steam engines, machinery, tools, steam 
fittings, plumbers' supplies, wagons, harnesses, builders' supplies, 
glass, filtering material, chemical supplies, paint and varnish, 
furniture, brushes, packing-house products, advertisting, signs, 

printing 150, 000, 000 

Fire insurance premiums 15,000,000 

Railroads, freights, and express 20,000,000 

Making a total paid to the producing sources of the United 

States of 354, 851, 097 
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These industries pay annually State and Government lieense amounting to 
$68,875,465. 

In addition they pay city license, real estate and personal property taxes 
aggregating the enormous total of $70,000,000. 

The continued growth of prohibition and the destruction of brewing and dis- 
tilling industries will result in the allied trades in all lines of manufacture 
being made to suffer great losses through the destroyed market for their 
product. 

The unemployed of all the large cities of the United States just at the pres- 
ent time number many thousands who are clamoring for food and shelter. 
The prohibition movement, if allowed to expand, will certainly aggravate these 
conditions by adding many thousands to the unemployed and overloading the 
taxpayer by compelling him to shoulder expenses now borne by the industries 
that certain fanatics are attempting to put out of business. It will put in 
jeopardy the livelihood of 4,000,000 people and precipitate the greatest financial 
crisis this country has ever known. 

[The Galaxy.] 

One of the peculiar features of the Anti-Saloon League campaign is that the ad- 
vocates of prohibition have succeeded in beclouding the ultimate results of that 
species of restriction of the rights of the people. 

In all of the arguments put forth by the advocates from the prohibition camp 
one can find the sentiment that it is to save the home or those presumed to have 
homes from the ill effects of too much liquor or similar beverages; the wife, 
children, and female members of the family circle are appealed to; they are 
urged to save the male members from their proclivity to imbibe more intoxicat- 
ing fluids than is good for them. 

The other side of this prohibition thing is seldom gone into ; you never hear 
from the advocates of dry legislation that its operation may mean the throwing 
out of employment of hundreds of workers whose occupation depends on the vend- 
ing of beer, wine, liquors, and cigars; that to prevent the consumption of those 
things would deprive thousands of opportunities of making a living; that pro- 
hibition would decrease the value of real estate, for the good reason that real 
estate holds its value by reason of its renting value, and those who know aught 
of rents know full well that the saloon man is called on to pay a trifle in excess 
of his neighbor in any other line of trade. There is not a distillery or brewery 
in this land but what pays out annually several thousands of dollars for repairs, 
work that engages the services of carpenters, painters, housesmiths, and iron 
workers; the principal brewing establishments of the land are constructed of 
brick and stone; these naturally required the services of stone and brick ma- 
sons ; the iron and copper industries were called on to provide material for vats 
and implements used in the distilling or brewing of the principal beverages. 
Printers, lithographers, paper makers, and, every one of the allied workers in 
those two trades would feel the effects of prohibition ; daily and weekly papers — 
yes, and the magazines would also suffer by lack of good paying patronage of ad- 
vertisers whose wares are classified under the head of intoxicating beverages. 
The glass bottle blowers, the glass goblet makers, the mirror makers, the bar 
and fixture makers, box makers, tinfoil makers, novelty makers, plumbers, steam 
and hot-water fitters, ice-box makers, pump and faucet makers, brass and metal 
workers ; in fact, one can almost enumerate every trade and calling that would 
be affected by prohibitory legislation. 

Millions of bushels of grain are used annually in the distillation of liquors 
and brewing of beer ; vineyards of almost unlimited capacity are worked to fur- 
nish the grapes for the immense amount of wines consumed in this country; 
and all in all the growers of grain and grapes would discover that their prod- 
ucts would hardly bring present market prices if prohibition were a practical 
proposition and actually prohibited. 

Do you ever hear the Anti-Saloon League exhorters tell you that they propose 
to retire hundreds of thousands of the finest horses that the world has ever 
seen — to make them useless to their owners; to deprive the drivers, harness 
makers, the blacksmiths, and wagon makers from continuing at their rei^pective 
callings. Yet that is what prohibition will mean ; it will mean the throwing out 
of employment of railroad men, car builders, and all those who have to do with 
the handling and directing of the hundreds of thousands of refrigerator cars 
that are in daily use for the transportation of beverages. 

Will the prohibition fanatics tell you what is to become of these men — ^where 
they will find employment? Will they cry out that the waterworks of the various 
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municipalities, having superseded the distillery and brewery, should give em- 
l)Ioy]iient to those idle workers. What will become of the women who find em- 
ployment in making white vests and jackets for the thousands who use that aort 
of uniform in their daily vocation? Will the makers of cloth be benefited by 
losing the usual order for white goods? Will the weavers of that cloth be bene- 
fited? Just imagine what it would mean to ultimately throw out of employ- 
ment several million of men and women whose occupation is either directly or 
indirectly connected with the interests that the Anti-Saloon Leagues are fight- 
ing. Where would they secure employment? Would they become charges on 
the public, or would they likely enter the industrial field and become competitors 
for the positions held by other workers? 

The ramifications of the prohibition question are indeed Immense; the advo- 
cates of prohibition seek to deprive a few at the expense of the many ; they 
have not given the subject either thought or analysis, else why do they persist 
in harping on the one string, that of the ill effects of excessive drinking of in- 
toxicants, and on that one topic they are at variance with facts collated by 
specialists in the employ of the governments of the world. 

The fanatical opponents of the saloon will tell you without a quiver or the 
batting of an eye, that hundreds of thousands are made desolate by drink every 
year ; that the prisons and jails of the land are just fairly crowded with law- 
breakers who were made so by the use of intoxicating liquor ; yet we defy any- 
one to produce any legitimate record to prove these assertions or to in the 
remotest degree show that intoxicating liquors are the whole cause for the 
alleged destitution that may prevail in any Commonwealth of the land. The 
chronic antisaloon agitator will assert that the workingmen of the land spend 
all of their earnings and most of their time in saloons ; but they do not atteinpt 
to reconcile that statement with the fact that the majority of workingmen have 
mighty little coin left out of their dollar and two bits or less wages per day to 
spend in either riotous living or excessive drinking; the prohibitionists may 
be able to make their dollars go further than us ordinary mortals who take a 
drink occasionally ; but we find that even the temperance people of the land are 
not so all-fired wealthy as their agents and agitators would lead one to believe. 
We find that the temperance advocates pay the same for bread, butter, cofl!ee, 
coal, clothing, and the necessaries of life as the fellow that takes his little nip 
in the morning or that patronizes the corner saloon; we don't see any of the 
Anti-Saloon League members wearing diamonds that have been purchased by 
the money they saved or deprived the saloon trade of ; therefore we must con- 
clude that the " drys " are not much better off, if any, than the " wets " even if 
the temperance shouters proclaim the contrary. 

Under the title "Prohibition and license" the Jacksonville (Fla.) Central 
Union Times presents about as strong a case against the Anti-Saloon League 
shouters as we have ever perused. 

Read and reflect: 

PBOHIBITION AND LICBNSB — LICENSE SYSTEM HAS THE ADVANTAGE — COMPARISON BETWEEN 
POBTLAND, MB., UNDER PROHIBITION, AND NORFOLK, VA., YONKEBS AND SCHENECTADY, 
N. Y., AND HOUSTON, TEX., UNDER LICENSE. 

These cities are selected as being of same rank and population, as shown by 
United States census tables of 1903. The figures are taken from United States 
Census Bureau Bulletin No. 20, statistics of cities of over 25,000 inhabitants, 
1902-3, Tables 1, 2, 3, and 4, pages 66, 69, 74, and 134 ; 



■ 
City. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Number 
of police. 


Total 
arrests. 


Arrests 

for 

dmnken- 

ness. 


Number 
of sa- 
loons. 


Mar- 
riages. 


Di- 
vorces. 


Norfolk, Va— 


55,318 
52,701 
50,760 
48,920 
52,686 


84 
143 
60 
69 
75 


5,468 
1,759 
4,322 
2.377 
8,175 


1,545 
452 
713 
953 

2,186 


126 
187 
108 

274 


508 
494 
1,113 
349' 
553 


32 


Tonkers, N. Y 

Houston, Tex 


41 
223 


Schenectady, N. Y 


11 


Portland, Mo_ 


117 







» Prohibition. 



A glance at the above figures will show the following : 

Portland, a prohibition city, compared with five cities, has more police than 
all except two, has more total arrests than all except two, has more arrests for 
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drunkenuess than any of them, has more arrests for drunkenness than Yon- 
kers, Schenectady, and Houston combined; has more arrests for drunkenness 
than Norfolk, the next largest on the list, by over 600. 

The percentage of arrests for drunkenness to all arrests for all the cities 
except Portland was a little over 27 per cent. 

The percentage of arrests for drunkenness to all arrests in Portland was a 
little over 68 per cent. 

Portland has more divorces to marriages than any other of the cities, and 
more by 33 than all combined, except Houston, Tex. 

Portland is supposed to have no saloons — where does the great per cent of 
drunkenness come from? 

Prohibition evidently produces more drunkenness than license. 

Yonkers, N. Y., with 187 saloons had only 452 arrests for drunkenness. 

Schenectady, N. Y., with 274 saloons had only 953 arrests for drunkenness. 

Yonkers, Schenectady, and Houston combined, with a total of 549 saloons, 
had a total of only 2,118 arrests for drunkenness, where Portland, with saloons 
prohibited, had 2,186 arrests for drunkenness. 

These figures show that prohibition increases drunkenness. 

These figures show that with licensed saloons there is less drunkenness, and 
one further remarkable fact that in cities having the greatest number of sa- 
loons the proportion of drunkenness is the smallest. In other words, that 
where the greatest facilities exist to satisfy the appetite the less danger of 
using it to excess. 

PROHIBITION V, COMMON SENSE. 

It is ^n old adage that " no question is settled until it is settled right." 
Complementary to this comes that other, " Be sure you're right, then go ahead." 
Prohibition and other spasmodic meddling with the liquor business is not the 
right way to settle the problems to which that business gives birth, and in pro- 
ceeding along these lines a certain very large element is proceeding in the 
wrong direction. 

Somebody has characterized prohibition as " a sacrifice of individual liberty 
to save Individual sots." We will amend the ruling and say that prohibition 
is a sacrifice of human privilege in a vain effort to save sots not worth the sav- 
ing. That a fair and adequ«ate settlement of the liquor problem is a possibility 
will form a subject for future discussion in these pages, but for the present 
our concern is to combat the fallacies of frantic legislation and sound a warn- 
ing note amid the local din. The Galaxy has no interest in the preservation of 
the liquor traffic, more than this it has but scant sympathy with that traffic. 
It realizes the evils arising from that business Just as it realizes and deplores 
the evils of corrupt politics, greedy landlordism, trust manipulation, the horrors 
of war, and the danger of gunpowder manufacture. Twenty thousand people 
were killed and maimed by the railroads of the country in one year. That is de- 
plorable, but we would not advocate the prohibition of railroads on that account. 
Prohibition of either railroads or the liquor traffic is not the way to mend 
matters, and those who advocate that line of action are but offering one evil 
against another. They are on a par with the man who blows out his brains 
to stop an aching tooth; put to the proper use his brains might have led him 
to the dentist, and similarly the brains of the prohibitionists might lead them 
aright if they would study up the record of their own damaging failures. The 
reaction following drastic and fanatic measures has invariably stimulated the 
original sin against which they were directed and left the same ground to be 
gone oveB with additional obstacles in the pathway. Prohibition is a word that 
grates harshly upon the American ear; there is a despotic twang about it that 
strikes a discordant note in the national concert, and because the minority 
alone may find It offensive does not in the least divest it of objection. The 
aggravation is but emphasized on discovery that this word and what it stands 
for is a i)eculiar institution of the boasted " land of the free." The bare sug- 
gestion of prohibition to the Englishman, the Frenchman, the German, the 
Russian or even the Turk, would excite disdainful ridicule. Prohibit these 
from buying and drinking his glass of half-and-half, his bottle of wine, or his 
stein of beer and you might as well prohibit him his tea, coffee, meat, or bread 
and meet with no greater contempt or resistance. Yet, say some of our good 
people to their full-grown, able-minded adult American neighbor, "You shaU 
not drink anything Intoxicating because we are prohibitionists and desire and 
will compel you to conform to our ideas." Forty-four are thus deprived of an 
inherent and inherited right and privilege because forty-flve desire it, and this 
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in the land of America with the twentieth century well on its way. Divest 
prohibition of its paraphernalia of pathos and you have despotism pure and 
simple, and that of the very quality in the mind of America's foremost freeman, 
Jefferson, when he uttered this remarkable plea for the rights of the minority : 

"All, too, will bear in mind this sacred principle, that though the will of the 
majority Is in all cases to prevail, that will, to be rightful, must be reasonable; 
that the minority possess their equal rights, which equal laws must protect, 
and to violate which would be oppression." 

If there remained but one solitary liquor drinker among all the millions of 
inhabitants of this broad land, we would grant that single man his right and 
privilege of purchasing and drinking his liquor wherever and whenever he 
chose, and that would only be a reasonable and proper respect for the right of 
the minority. Even though prohibition had been proved a success, even though 
its vaulted claims had all been made good, we would still stand for the privilege 
of that solitary drinker, and this would be nothing more nor less than a recog- 
nition of his personal liberty as an American citizen. 

But what is the record of prohibition? Invariably it has proved a cure worse 
than the disease. It has hivaded the domain of settled and legitimate business 
and substituted confusion and corruption. It has done violence to personal 
privilege, coupled that violence to the power of the law, and converted the open, 
upright citizen into a sneak and lawbreaker. It has turned the gentlemen of 
the medical profession into whisky servers, and converted drug stores into 
liquor dispensaries; and in almost every instance where its sway has been 
dominant increase of drunkenness has been a distressing feature. With its 
sacrifice of personal privilege it has not prevented the making of sots nor has 
it saved the minutest fraction of their numbers. It has been tried in the scales 
and found wanting, and despite the fact of its widespread and ruinous failures 
is still active and making converts among that class of pious people who pro- 
pose to cure all faults except their own. The hundred and one evils about them 
over which they might exercise legitimate activity they utterly ignore, and in 
fancied righteousness swallow the monsters of iniquity without a qualm and 
strain with terrible grimaces over the microbes of the distillery. 

There are prohibition rumors and threats circulating through the Norfolk 
atmosphere. The Sunday-school children and some of their grown relatives 
have read of prohibition sweeping through the Southern States; Virginia is a 
southern States — therefore Virginia should follow suit. Richmond is a Vir- 
ginia city and Richmond has passed a restriction ordinance, therefore Norfolk 
should do the same. The same old ideas in the same old rut are pushed along 
in the same old wheelbarrow. It's a case of follow the leader — ^never mind 
where — ^but follow the leader, and the gabble and the flapping of wings is loud 
in the prohibition barnyard. The most distressing feature of the prohibition 
body is its automatonism ; its horizon embraces but a single idea and it pos- 
sesses neither the sagacity nor the spirit to find or manufacture a reasonable 
compromise. Its marked characteristics are lack of originality and rank imita- 
tion. A common-sense adjustment of the liquor traflSc will never be brought 
about by the drastic and revolutionary methods of the prohibitionists, and the 
reaction that will not fail to follow their victories in States which they have 
subjected to their wishes will ultimately serve but to aggravate the situation 
and defer the efforts of calm common sense. 

Prohibition is the nursery and kindergarten idea applied to adults. It em- 
bodies the very worst features of paternalism and for the salvation of the 
worthless individual who has not the manhood to save himself it imposes its 
hysterical restrictions over the rights and liberties of a hundred of his manly 
fellow citizens. Prohibition assumes compulsory salvation without the ability 
to save. It attempts to put out the fires of its hell by smothering it with tinder. 
It drives drink and the drinker from the open to the unlicensed and unrestricted 
hell holes whose product is poison, and it sends the legitimate money of the 
community to foreign parts and gets in return a profitless contraband. It de- 
stroys a legitimate industry and does not provide sustenance for one of the 
thousands it throws out of employment. It reduces the revenue of the city 
and State and aggravates the remaining burden of taxation by compelling vast 
sums to be sent away. It puts the home liquor dealers out of business and 
boosts the trade in some neighboring city. It deprives the gentleman of a 
ready place of rendezvous and the poor man of a social meeting place. It 
takes a privilege and a comfort from the temperate man, deprives the weak 
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. and sick of a necesary stimulant, and aggravates the condition of the drunkard 
by the exigencies of a prohibition environment. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that Norfolk and the State of Virginia wlU not 
follow in the wake of the fanatical crusade. If there is any necessity for the 
Improvement of conditions here let these be brought about with common sense, 
practical business regard. The large interests located here, helpful to the 
prosperity of the city, should not be subjected to the whims and caprices of a 
blind infatuation. We do not want a stagnant community with deserted streets 
and darkened doors. Very Indifferent endeavors to trace the effects of prohibi- 
tion have been made even by its advocates. They should look up the record 
and give more attention to themselves and their children and if they train the 
latter in the way they should go, they will do more for the settlement of the 
liquor question than all their wild crusades put together, and whenever and 
wherever they win they should see to it that the host of cold and hungry men 
who find their warmth and food in the saloons of the larger cities fare equally 
as well under their management. 

In temperance there is wisdom, but there is only folly in prohibition, 

[Official figures from the United States census of 1000.1 

DKATH CAUSED BY DBINK. 

The assertion is freely made by those who would prohibit all trade in alco- 
holic liquors that untold thousands yearly go down to drunkards' graves in the 
United States, and on this assertion is based, in part, the appeal for prohibition 
in one form or another. 

If this assertion is in any considerable degree founded on fact, it deserves 
grave consideration. In this connection, therefore, two inquiries are of prime 
importance — first, to what extent is this assertion true, and, second, what effect 
has prohibition, after sufficient trial, had on the death rate caused by the abuse 
of alcoholic stimulants? The best available source of information on the sub- 
ject is the census reports of the United States. 

On page 8 of Bulletin 83 of the census of 1900 is found a table or list of the 
diseases or causes principally responsible for death. In this list we search in 
vain for alcohol or diseases growing out of the use of alcohol. It is only by 
referring to the tables of minor causes of death, on pages 6 and 24 of the same 
bulletin, that we find any mention of alcohol as a cause of death. From the 
table beginning on the latter page we find the following : 

Total number of deaths, i/n the United States in 1900. 

From all causes 1, 039, 094 

From alcohol ' 2, 811 

The number of deaths from drink was, therefore, instead of " untold thou- 
sands," 2,811, or about onorfourth of 1 per cent of the total number of deaths. 
By a comparison of the number of deaths from this cause with the number from 
other causes recognized as minor a truer idea of the relative importance of 
alcohol in producing death is gained. In the same year we find that in the 
United States the total number of deaths were : 

From railroad accidents 6, 930 

From burns and scalds 6, 772 

From suicide 5, 498 

From drowning 5, -387 

From poison 3, 390 

Railroads and fire, therefore, caused nearly two and a half times as many 
deaths as drink, while suicide and drowning each caused nearly double as many, 
and poison caused 20 per cent more deaths than alcohol. Regrettable as the 
death rate from alcohol is, the assertion of the prohibitionists in this con- 
nection can not, in charity, be taken as other than gross, if well-intended, 
exaggeration. 

But what effect has prohibition had on the death rate caused by drink? Does 
it offer a remedy? If so, the death rate caused by alcohol should have dimin- 
ished in those States which have given prohibition a long trial, and should 
be smaller in such States than in license States. From the census bulletins 
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of 1880 and 1900 we find that the number of deaths from alcohol for every 
300,000 of population was as follows: 



Maine 1.08 2.16 

New Hampshire _ 2.02 2.18 

Vermont 2.33 3.20 




1900. 



Average for the three States — 1 _— 1.57 2.41 



In the twenty years from 1880 to 1900, during all of which these States had 
prohibition, the death rate in them caused by alcohol increased 53 per cent. 

In the same census reports we find that the death rate attributed to alcohol 
in the license States named below was as follows : 

Number of deaths from alcohol for every J 00,000 of population. 



Alabama 

Indiana 

Kentucky v 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Carolina 

Oregon : ^_- 

Texas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia 

Average rates in these States.. 



1880. 


1900. 


1.35 


1.10 


2.22 


2.22 


2.12 


1.68 


3.68 


1.70 


1.76' 


1.50 


2.07 


1.64 


4.00 


1.21 


3.45 


1.31 


2.01 


1.98 


1.77 


1.67 


2.47 


1.63 



Decrease in rate from 1880 to 1900 in license States, 34 per cent. 

The death rate attributed to alcohol therefore decreased 34 per cent in these 
license States during the twenty years from 1880 to 1900, as against an in- 
crease of 53 per cent in the rate in the prohibition States. Moreover, the actual 
number of deaths from alcoholism, regardless of increase in population, re- 
iwrted from the prohibition States increased 63 per cent from 1880 to 1900, 
while the actual number of deaths in the license States from this cause de- 
creased during the same period 2 per cent. These facts are much more remark- 
able when taken in connection with the fact that during the period named the 
license States increased about 50 per cent in population, while the population 
of the prohibition States was practically stationary. 

Under twenty years of prohibition, then, the average death rate attributed 
to drink had in 1900 increased in prohibition States and decreased in the 
license States, and was in that year higher in the prohibition States than in 
the license States named. In proportion to population 40 per cent more people 
died from that cause in the prohibition States named than in license Missouri, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, or North Carolina, 60 per cent more than in Nebraska, 
double as many as in Oregon, and nearly double as many as in Texas. 

Manifestly, whatever may be the effect of the use of alcohol upon the general 
death rate, prohibition does not offer a remedy. 

The following data was compiled by the Business Men's Associa- 
tion of Jacksonville, Fla., and published under the heading " Pro- 
bition fallacies:" 

PKOHIBITION FALLACIES — COMPOSED OF WILD STATEMENTS WITH NOTHING TO 

BASE THEM ON. 

In the search for knowledge, if information be wanted, the best authority is 
to be consulted, and when the broad statement is made that alcohol is poison 
it can not be proven. The following, except where otherwise specified, is taken 
from the report by the committee of fifty, based on the testimony of the ablest 
physicians in the United States and Germany. 

36132— PT 11—08 3 
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Dr. R. H. Chittenden — and there is none more eminent in his profession — 
makes the following statement : 

"Alcohol In moderate quantities is an aid and stimulant to digestion ; it is a 
nutrient; for fuel purposes it is a food." (P. 169, Vol. I ; p. 22, vol. Summary.) 

" Chronic catarrhal inflammation of the stomach is a common affection of 
persons using alcohol to excess, but the lurid pictures of the drunkard's stomach 
given in certain popular or pseudo-temperance tracts are drawn from the imag- 
ination and not from nature." (Ibid.) 

" It is important to know that the immoderate drinking of alcoholic liquors 
may be the first symptom of some chronic disease which, when later recognized, 
is erroneously ascribed to alcohol as the cause. It is known that many of the 
mental and nervous disorders of alcoholism attributed to the toxic action of 
alcohol are nevertheless pendent in a large measure on an underlying defective 
constitution, as an excessive indulgence in alcohol rarely produces certain of 
these disorders in persons of normal constitution." (William H. Welch, M. D., 
vol. 2, p. 366; ibid., p. 25, Summary.) 

Referring to the use of alcohol by brain workers in the United States, embrac- 
ing the legal, medical, and clerical professions, distinguished scientists, educa- 
tors, managers of great corporations, etc., we have the following (pp. 312, 313) : 

Per cent. 
Total abstainers : 18 

Occasional drinkers :. 64. 

Regular moderate drinkers 17.1 

" If a poison, then the same term may be applied to tea, coffee, pepper, ginger, 
even common salt. The too sweeping and un instructed use of this term in 
alcoholic beverages immediately meets with the reply that if alcohol be a poison, 
it must be a very slow poison, since many have used It up to old age wltti 
apparently no prejudicial effect on health." (From the examination by John 
.J. Abell, M. D., Vol. II-V; Summary vol., p. 23.) 

In the light of such eminent authorities alcohol can no more be conceded a 
poison than tea, coffee, pepper, ginger,' and many other things in daily use. 
When the statement is made that alcohol is an evil, it meets the same fate. 

" In 1896, 58,060,000 bushels of farm produce was consumed in the United 
States in the manufacture of all kinds of liquors. This equaled 0.93 per cent of 
the consumption of corn, 11.27 per cent of the consumption of rye, 40.44 per cent 
of the consumption of barley. 

" In 1890 the total product of all kinds of liquors in the United States was 
$289,775,639; capital invested, 1896, $975,000,000; revenue to Federal, State, 
county, and city governments, $183,213,124. In 1906 it had increased to 
$267,999,485. 

" In 1896 this business gave employment to 364,000 breadwinners, 1,800,000 
persons — employees and their families — derived support from this business, 
apart from the farmers who produced the raw material or grains. This repre- 
sents a population as great as the combined population of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, and Connecticut in 1890, or three-fourths of the population 
of the Colonies at the time of the revolt against Great Britain." (Ibid. Sum- 
mary, pp. 105, 106.) 

It has increased since then. The above data is, with one exception, ten years 
old. The increase in internal revenue alone for the fiscal year of 1906 was 
$16,444,651. 

Have the prohibitionists provided any way to employ or take care of this 
1,800,000 people, one-fourth of the country's population? To pay the nearly 
$300,000,000 of revenue that it now pays to support the Government? To com- 
pensate Its farmers for the loss of the money received for the 60,000,000 bushels 
of grain? For the destruction of nearly $1,000,000,000 of capital Invested in the 
business? • 

These may be little things to the prohibitionists. But what of all these 
millions of capital, of revenue, that saves the people from direct taxation ; of the 
farmers and their produce ; of the nearly 2,000,000 of men, women, and children 
that would suffer? We might wonder If all the prohibitionists In the United 
States equal this. 

When they say prohibition prohibits, we have called attention to Maine, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, North Dakota, and the other States that have tried it. 
The records say It does not. The careful Investigation of the committee of fifty 
says emphatically no. 
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Let us add just one item — ^Alachua County, Fla. Prohibition went into effect 
there January 6, 1903. Clerk of the court of Alachua County certifies, Novem- 
ber 12, 1907 : *' Total cases prosecuted for illegal liquor sales since county went 
dry, 173, or an average of 43^ cases each year for the period she has been trying 
it." From the court dockets, fall term, criminal court, 1907 : " Selling liquor 
without license (one term), 32." 

These were all that were prosecuted. How many were not caught? 

Does it look as if prohibition prohibited, even in Alachua County? 

When the statement is made that prohibition prohibits as well as any other 
law, just let us look at Alachua County again ; she has been held up as a shining 
example. Total cases on docket at fall. term of criminal court for all offenses, 
73; liquor cases, 32. 

The liquor cases amount to nearly one-half of the total number of all other 
offenses, or, to be exact, 43.6 per cent. 

These figures are from the official records of Alachua County. Forty-three 
and six-tenths per cent of all offenses hardly shows that prohibition even pro- 
hibits " as well as the laws against other offenses." But other laws are not 
prohibitory — they are not for punishment. 

The manufacture and sale of liquor is not a crime. 

From th€ Savannah Press of January 13, 1908, we clip the follow- 
ing, showing that notwithstanding the rigid prohibition law, notwith- 
standing the enormous private stocks laid up, it has all been consumed, 
and it is just as easy to get liquor as it was before, and that drunken- 
ness is just as prevalent as it was before the passage of the prohibition 
law: 

LID IS OFF SOMEWHERE IN OR ABOUT SAVANNAH — MANY SUNDAY DRUNKS APPEARED 
BEFORE THE RECORDER THIS MORNING PROHIBITION IS LOSING ITS EFFECT. 

That the lid is off the booze somewhere in Savannah is shown by the increas- 
ing number of drunks which are coming to the attention of the recorder in 
police court. During the earlier part of the month, when prohibition was new, 
there was a very appreciable falling off in the number of drunks. 

Last Monday there were 6 drunks before the recorder. To-day 16 appeared 
before him. Last Monday there was a total of 16 cases, among which was a 
number of docket cases, which were not in evidence to-day. There were, how- 
ever, 44 cases to-day. These were for the most part disorderly cases. Against 
the 12 drunk and disorderly cases to-day there were 11 the second Monday 
in last year, showing that at this stage of the game prohibition has nothing over 
the old state of affairs. 

Considerably more whisky is being consumed in Savannah now than a week 
ago, immediately after prohibition made its advent. Whether this is coming 
from locker clubs or other sources is yet to be determined. Recorder Schwarz 
has announced a new rule for cases of drunkenness. After the testimony of 
the policeman who makes the arrest is heard the prisoner 'is asked whether he 
was drunk. This was worked this morning and every one declared he was not. 
A fine of $10 was assessed. The recorder announced that this was the official 
figure for the offense of " lying " coupled with being drunk. When they tell the 
truth the fines will be lighter, he says. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the prohibitionist heralded that there 
would be just as many improvements and greater prosperity under 
prohibition as under license, note the condition of Atlanta in regard 
to finances, and the want of money for schools and improvements. 
The following is copied from the Savannah News of January 14, 
1908: 

PROHIBITION PUTS A QtJIB:TUS ON PLANS ATLANTA WILL HAVE TO HOLD UP PRO- 
JECTED IMPROVEMENTS. 

Atlanta, January 13, 1908. 
Owing to the reduction on Atlanta's revenue as a result of prohibition which, 
with the increased license, will amount to $220,000, it was announced to-day 
by the chairman of the finance committee of the city council that several con- 
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templated works of improvement, including a new schoolhouse, will have to be 
given up this year, and that the appropriation for street improvement will have 
to be cut about $20,000. 

Couple all this with the announcement of the governor of the 
State of Georgia, in the Savannah News of January 12, 1908, that 
" the prohibition law is too drastic ; the measure is too extreme to 
make it effective," and you have what the people of the State of Geor- 
gia have at last waked up to find after fifteen days' trial of the 
prohibition statute. 

Suffice to say that this state of things will grow worse instead of 
better, and that the Georgia legislature will modify if not repeal this 
law at its next session. 

The people of Duval County are acting in a sensible manner — they 
are not signing the prohibition petition — ^those that have signed under 
a misapprehension are rapidly withdrawing their names. 

The prohibitionists are still working there, however; they are still 
keeping up the agitation, but what has happened in Maine and Kan- 
sas, and is now happening in Georgia, is going to happen in Duval 
County if they ever get prohibition. 

The dry counties in the State of Florida have already in them, ac- 
cording to the United States records in the revenue office, more illicit 
liquor dealers in proportion to population than the wet counties. 
WTiile the State loses the revenue from it, just as much liquor is sold 
in the dry counties as there was before they went under prohibition. 

SALES OF MALT LIQUORS. 

The January number of The Brewers' Journal contained the fol- 
lowing data taken from the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, John G. Capers, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1907: . 

The receipts of the Internal Revenue Bureau for the past fiscal year were 
$269,664,022.85, being an excess of $20,561,284.85 over the collections for the pre- 
ceding year, and indications point to an increase in total receipts for the present 
fiscal year to $278,000,000. 

The three objects producing the largest amount of internal revenue wore: 
Distilled spirits, $149,749,338.63; fermented liquors, $58,546,111; tobacco, $51,- 
. 811,079.69. 

The leading States in the payment of internal-revenue taxes were: Illinois, 
with $54,856,141.97; New York, $32,353,647.70; Indiana, $29,675,182.10; Ken- 
tucky, $28,444,138.38; Pennsylvania, $22,727,998.26; Ohio, $21,834,068.60. The 
States producing the smallest revenue are Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Vermont, and Wyoming. Of the 66 collection dis- 
tricts, the fifth of Illinois furnished the largest collections, $35,577,448.10. 

The net increase in the sale of beer amounted to 3,894,474 barrels as com- 
pared with the fiscal year of 1905-6. ^ 

The four States where the largest quantities of beer were brewed are > New 
York, 13,016,904 barrels; Pennsylvania, 7,541,796 barrels; Illinois, 5,423,328 l)ar- 
rels, and Wisconsin, 4,985,139 barrels. 

During the first three months of 1907-8 the sales of malt liquors amounted to 
$18,898,160.68, an increase of $1,112,015.74 as compared with the first quarter 
of 1906-7. 

The States where the output of beer particularly increased were : New York, 
with 671,715 barrels ; Pennsylvania, 580,519 barrels ; Wisconsin, 452,461 barrels ; 
ISfissouri, 268,401 barrels; Washington, 233,489 barrels; Illinois, 226,360 barrels: 
Michigan, 138,720 barrels; New Jersey, 134,711 barrels, Minnesota, 126,124 bar- 
rels; California, 91^822 barrels. 

In Oregon the increase was from 154,299 to 205,757 barrels, over one-third of 
the entire proiiuction of 1906, while the increase in the State of Washington, 
from 554,373 to 787,8()2 barrels, was almost 50 per cent. 
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There is but one State where the production of beer decreased, and that is 
South Dakota, where 41,277 barrels were brewed, as. com pared with 41,617 bar- 
rels in 1905-6, a decrease of 340 barrels. 

Seizures of property for violation of the internal-revenue laws were made 
during the year of 70,420 gallons in distilleries, the confiscated goods being 
valued at $34,548.56, while but one brewery was found to have violated the law, 
and the products seized were valued at $700. 

At previous sessions, so I understand, opponents of this measure 
were interrogated about Kansas. The attached article from the 
Morning Telegraph (New York City), March 1, 1908, from the pen 
of the former editor of the Kansas City (Kansas) Globe, presents an 
array of startling facts worthy your consideration : 

[New York Morning Telegraph, Sunday, March 1, 1908.] 

HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO LIVE IN A PROHIBITION TOWN — DEPLORABLE MUNICIPAL 
CONDITION OF KANSAS CITY, KAN8., WHERE CRIME STALKS, WHERE TAXES ARE 
EXORBITANT, WHERE GENERAL DECAY GOES ON DESPITE THE GENEROSITY OF THE 
BIG PACKING HOUSES AND SOAP FACTORIES. 

That the methods of the professional prohibitionists have always been unfair 
and their statements frequently devoid of truth is known of all men. From the 
mouths of their orators and from the pens of their writers the country for a 
quarter of a century has been flooded with misstatements and in many instances 
pure and unadulterated falsehood. Inspired by apparent success in several 
States, many of these so-called reformers have grown bolder in their campaign 
of misstatements. The prohibitionist, taking advantage of this silence of the 
antiprohibition interests, who believe that the good sense of the people would 
act as the *' antidote," have for years been growing more and more reckless 
in their statements and the presentation of alleged statistics. There could be 
but one logical result, and one most feared by conservative reformers, and that 
is to call forth counter statements, setting forth the true conditions and the ex- 
posure of the malicious falsehoods with which the country has been inundated 
these many years. 

THE TRUTH. 

The arguments i)resented by C. W. Trickett, assistant attorney-general of 
Kansas, and a clergyman in Kewanee, 111., named Nelson, have recently been 
published broadcast throughout the West, not only in the country weeklies, 
but in some of the leading dailies of the cities. This called forth a reply by 
W. R. Waggoner, formerly editor of the Kansas City (Kans.) Globe. This 
reply is entitled " The truth ; facts, uot fiction — the true condition of Kansas 
City, Kans., as shown by the public records of that city." 

In this statement Mr. Waggoner says that the present move to have the 
Kansas legislature, now in session at Topeka, provide for the issuance of ap- 
proximately $75,000 in bonds to make up a deficit in the general fund in Kansas 
City, Kans., is a most eloquent argument against prohibition, Inaugurated 
twenty years ago in Kansas and recently prosecuted by C. W. Trickett, the 
assistant attorney-general. 

It is known there are tw^o Kansas Citys: Kansas City, Mo., with 400,000 
inhabitants and just across the Kansas line a comparatively small city, known 
as Kansas City, Kans. Mr. Waggoner points out that Mr. Trickett, neither 
in the direct addresses he is delivering nor the newspaper articles he is inspir- 
ing, takes the pains to designate one Kansas City from the other. In other 
words, the people are permitted to believe that the alleged facts presented with 
regard to Kansas City, Kans., apply to Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. W^aggoner refers to a sermon by the Rev. Mr. Nelson, of Kewanee, 
in which the latter said he had received a communication from a " prominent 
lawyer in Kansas City" (not Kansas City, Kans.), in which this attorney 
alleges that there are no saloons in Kansas City, one of the largest munici- 
palities in the country. Preacher Nelson also declared that this " prominent 
attorney " tells him that pro^ierty has increased 25 per cent in value since 
the strict enforcement of the prohibition laws; that crime had been reduced 
to a minimum; that building had increased 25 per cent, and that Kansas City 
had never been in a more flourishing condition than at the present time. These 
statements are also made by Mr. Trickett direct. 
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EXPOSED BY OFFICIAL BECOBDS. 

Mr. Waggoner proceeds to riddle these statements as follows : 
" The records of Kansas City, Kans. indicate that there are no saloons in 
existence. On the other hand, the records of Kansas City, Mo. (the two cities 
are divided only by a street) show that 630 licenses were either renewed or 
originally issued on or soon after the first day of January of this year. And 
these saloons pay Kansas City, Mo., and Jackson County over $700,000 per 
annum. But this is only one instance that illustrates the misrepresentation 
of the existing conditions in this city which have been scattered abroad. 

" It is a well-known fact — and the fact may be verified — that the merchants 
of Kansas City, Kans., have not prospered as they once did. Since the closing 
of the saloons there are more vacant business houses than were ever known 
before in the history of the city. Also it is an undisputed fact that rents are 
much lower and that there is practically and absolutely no building going on 
for business purposes, notwithstanding the fact that homes have been built 
by people in ordinary circumstances who seek cheaper building sites. A very 
pertinent instance of conditions in Kansas City, Kans., may be cited from 
the fact that the Chamber of Commerce building, costing $100,000, was de- 
stroyed by fire soon after the saloons were closed, and there is no prospects 
of it being rebuilt. The ruins, which were a funeral pyre for fifteen helpless 
occupants, still lie there, a gaunt and miserable monument to the effect of abso- 
lute prohibition in Kansas City, Kans. There is no demand for space in a 
building like this, neither is there any use for scores of other buildings that 
were made vacant by reason of the determination to close the saloons. Another 
thing that can not be denied is the fact that the working people in Kansas City, 
Kans., expend a large proportion of their earnings in Kansas City, Mo., because 
of the fact of its close proximity to their homes and because of the fact beer 
and other beverages may be conveniently obtained across the line. 

" BUILDING OPEBATIONS. 

" The increase in building, the fact of which has been shouted over the coun- 
try by Mr. Trickett and his followers, can be traced almost wholly to the big 
establishments. For instance, such as Peet Brothers and Proctor & Gamble 
soap companies, Armour, Nelson Morris, and Cudahay packing companies, are 
compelled to provide additional floor space from the fact that their foreign de- 
mand is growing and not by reason of any increase in the local demand. It is 
safe to say that not to exceed half a dozen business buildings have been erected 
since the saloons were closed in Kansas City, Kans. 

" More deplorable, however, than the fact that business is not so good is the 
well-known truth that the mayor and council of the city know not where to 
turn in making proper adjustment of claims which now stand against the city. 

" It may be said that this is true only in the provision for the general fund, 
which is now approximately $77,000 in arrears. This, in addition to the fact 
that $62,500 in bonds authorized by the last State legislature was issued De- 
cember 15, 1907. The issue of the latter-mentioned bonds was to make good a 
deficit in the general fund occasioned by the curtailment of a revenue which 
prior to the latter part of 1905 was derived from the fining of saloon proprietors. 

" MOBE DEFICITS. 

" The issuance of the $62,500 in bonds during the latter part of the year 1907 
is the only issue of bonds for the purpose of making good a deficit in the general 
fund since the city was incorporated, excepting for the years 1903 and 1904, 
when nearly one-fourth of the real estate of the municipality was destroyed by 
the floods, thus creating a very manifest shortage in the normal taxes. In fact, 
the Income to the general fund was ordinarily sufficient for all expenses, which 
included the pay rolls of the police and fire departments and various other city 
offices and nearly all miscellaneous bills of the city. In fact, nearly every item 
of expense, excepting those created by the street, light, water, and park depart- 
ments. 

" In the general fund this city is now in arrears $112,000. There is on hand 
cash amounting to $35,000. If the present legislature now in special session do 
not authorize the issue of additional bonds, the city faces a deficit of $77,000, 
and there is no possible relief in sight yet. 

" The supreme court of the State of Kansas a number of years ago sustained 
an injunction restraining city officers from exceeding in current disbursements 
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the amount of the legal revenue. Had it not been for the fact that the *saloon ' 
fines were cut off this shortage would not exist, and this fact may be verified 
by anyone who cares to take the pains to investigate. 

" DEPLORABLE CONDITIONS. 

" The most deplorable condition arising from the curtailment of the saloon 
revenues is the fact that retrenchment in municipal expenses was necessary. 
This occasioned the cutting down of the police, fire, street, sanitary, and other 
departments. Perhaps the effect of none of these acts was so noticeable as that 
of reducing the police force. A number of the firemen were ordered dropped 
from the pay roll, but were retained upon being assured that their salaries 
would be forthcoming from the owners of big establishments in thi48 city, who 
■feared an increase in insurance rates. This promise was made good from the 
fact that the men were paid by the paclcing companies and other big industrial 
institutions in this city for a number of months after this agreement was made. 

" The street department was reduced to practically nothing, but a great many 
people of this city were reared on farms and were used to mudholes and im- 
passable places in public highways. The sanitary department was reduced to 
nothing, but what of that? There are enough urchins to consume a portion of 
the refuse in garbage cans, and the city seems willing to spare a portion of its 
population which is occasioned by disease incident to unsanitary conditions. 
It is different, however, with the police department. 

POLICE DEMORALIZED. 

" Immediately after the closing of the saloons the number of executive officers 
and patrolmen of the police department were cut from an average of 85 to an 
average of 35 men. This was done because of a want of funds to pay them. 
This occurred in September, 1906. The reduction in the police department, as 
well as that in all other departments, was demanded by Assistant Attorney- 
General Trlckett, the Civic League, and other so-called advocates of the prohi- 
bition movement. 

"All these forces held over the head of Mayor Cornell and the city council 
that threat of persecution under the injunction issued by the supreme court sev- 
eral years ago. However, after 13 citizens of the city had fallen a prey to 
the red-handed murderer these self-constituted powers remained quiet long 
enough for the mayor and council to take into their own hands the responsi- 
bility of increasing the police force. Twelve patrolmen were added to the force 
December 7, 1907. 

THIRTEEN MURDERS. 

" Between the two dates, September, 1906, and December, 1907, while there 
were but an average of 35 policemen on duty, 13 murders were committed — a 
record which triply leclipses anything in the history of the city. The names of 
the persons and the places where these victims were slain are taken from the 
blood book of the police department, and are as follows : 

" Frank Emery, Kentucky Hotel ; Major Cobb, Fifth street and State avenue ; 
Hovace Hawkins, Eleventh street and Washington avenue; Mat Mataljak, 

James street and Biverview avenue; Maddox, South James street; 

Jacobs, St. Paul street and Miami avenue; Andy Shawbacher, Fourth street 
and Reynolds avenue; Isaac Malott, Eighteenth street and Tenney avenue; 
G. M. Puryear, Roosevelt avenue and Quindaro boulevard ; Mr. and Mrs. L. D. 
Sternberg, Fourth street and Walker avenue; John Hobdy, Kansas avenue, 
between Adams street and Riverview avenue, and Jess Pope, between Third 
street and Fourth street, on Minnesota avenue. 

CRIME AND PROHIBITION. 

" The foregoing list of murders in Kansas City, Kans., a city of not more than 
100,000 population, certainly indicates that there is something wrong some- 
where. The most casual reader readily recognizes that the error lies in the fact 
that the city is not properly policed, and why does this condition exist? Is it 
because there are not enough competent men ready to serve on the police force? 

" No ; it is because the mayor and council and the chief of police are not 
authorized to place a sufficient number of men on duty. The fines which were 
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originally appropriated to pay for the city's protection were swallowed up by 
the greed of those who clamor for the enforcement of the prohibitory law, and 
the city must sufifel' the consequences. 

*' To show that the assertions herein made are correct, these figures, which 
may be verified from the records of the city and county clerks' ofllces, are given. 

"(Kansas City, Kans., not being permitted to issue license for saloons, the city 
imposed a fixed sum every two months in the nature of a fine in place of a 
license.) 

HIGH TAXATION RATE. 

" During the year 1904-5 the rate of taxation per hundred was $1.90, During 
the years 1906-7, after the assessed valuation on property was raised and the 
revenue of 'saloons cut off, the rate of taxation was also raised from $1.90 per 
hundred to $3.10 per hundred. Yet, as indicated above, the city is still in 
arrears in its general fund alone the astounding amount of $139,500. 

" This is the fruits of prohibition that doesn't i)rohibit, from the fact that the 
Wyandotte County probate judge's records show that there were, in round num- 
bers, S,000 sales of liquor made in the county during the month of December, 
1JK)7. These sales may range in amounts from a gallon to any number of gal- 
lons. A conservative estimate is that this does not represent a twentieth part ot 
the number of sales of whisky actually made and consumed in the city, held up 
by the temperance element as the model prohibition city of the nation. 

" From April, 1904, to April, 1905, the revenue from saloon fines amounted to 
a little over $84,000. Of this amount an average of about $200 per month, or 
$2,400 per year, came from sources other than saloon fines. During the first six 
months of the fiscal year of 1905 the police court fines amounted to about 
$45,000, or a total of $90,000 per year, nearly all of which was derived from 
the saloons. 

"After the expiration of the first six months of the fiscal year of 1905 the 
saloons were closed and the fines were reduced to about $200 per month, which 
would mean about $2,400 per year. With the normal rate of increase the 
saloons for the next year, during which the saloons have been closed, would 
have amounted to $100,000 or more. 

MAYOR TIRED OF IT. 

" When Mayor Cornell resigned in August, 1907, the occasion was most 
dramatic. After reading his resignation and he had been called back by the 
unanimous demand of the council, he said : 

" 'Members of the council : The financial condition of this city demands that 
I resign from the office of mayor. I have tried to do my duty upon all occa- 
sions, but it seems that I have failed. The finances over which we have power 
are so limited that I can not properly or safely conduct the affairs of our city, 
and I do not feel that I can longer remain the pi'esiding officer of the city. I 
would prefer that you accept my resignation.' 

** William O'Connell, a Democratic member of the council, moved that the 
resignation of Mayor Cornell, a Republican mayor, be not accepted. The mo- 
tion was put to a vote and it was carried unanimously. 

" From the foregoing it will readily be seen that the statements made afe to 
the business conditions of Kansas City, Kans., by the few advocates of prohibi- 
tion of that city are wrong, misleading, and absolutely false. Real estate has 
decreased in value both as to rents and selling values, business generally is not 
so good, and actual crime is largely on the increase. The foregoing statements 
are matters of public record and not mere dogmatic assertions, and the records- 
are open to everyone for verification." 

EXPOSED BY THE CAMERA. 

The exposure by Mr. AVaggoner has been printed in pamphlet form, adorned 
with photographs of an original warrant issued by the city officials of Kansas 
City, Kans., to a patrolman for services for the month of October, 1907. The 
present holder has never yet been able to realize money on the certificate, as 
indicated by a photograph of the reverse side of the same certificate showing 
that it was deposited in the Kansas City, Mo., banks and then sent to banks of 
Kansas City, Kans., whose officers wrote across the face, " Can't fiandle." 
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" How does this strike the thinking man for prosperity in prohibition Kansas 
City, Kans.? " asks Mr. Waggoner. Other city employees of this ** highly pros- 
perous prohibition city " are paid in the same way, Mr. Waggoner concludes. 

RIGHT OR WRONG. 

The liquor business is either right or wrong. If the latter, then it 
should be entirely and absolutely obliterated from the land. If it is 
wrong to sell liquor, it must be equally wrong to buy it. Those who 
urge prohibition stop just this side of the consumer — ^they don't reach 
him; they seem content to penalize the seller. If they want actual 
and positive prohibition, they don't appear to reach for it in a prac- 
tical way. Partial restriction does not spell actual prohibition ; reach- 
ing the cottage and tenements and passing the mansions and palaces 
creates, class. 

If it is wrong to make alcoholic beverages in the District, then it 
should be wrong to sell them. To say they can be sold for certain 
purposes, yet can not be made for any purpose, compels supporting 
another community at the expense of labor employed here. 

Prohibition in the District of Columbia means throwing out of 
employment every one of the bartenders, waiters, cooks, porters, and 
others that now find steady work at fair wages in the saloons and 
cafes where beverages are served. These workmgmen are not asking 
for the enactment of any law that will put them among that great 
army of unemployed that we know exists in this and other cities; 
they are unlike many of us ; we can and do insist on having the right 
to say whether such laws shall be adopted ; they have no such right 
now, though we sincerely hope to see the day come, and that soon, 
when they will have that right the same as all other citizens of this 
Republic. Deprived of the right of home rule they are asking noth- 
ing but the privilege to retain their positions, to make a living as 
they have in the past; to leave the catering establishments unmo- 
lested so that steady employment may be theirs. 

In conclusion allow me to thank you gentlemen for the opportunity 
of addressing you in behalf of the many, many thousand members 
of our international union; we believe that you will not decree that 
our places of employment shall be closed to us; we are trying to 
protect those dependent on us; we ask nothing but what we sincerely 
feel is fair and right; many of us, in fact, 90 per cent, know of no 
other means of a livelihood ; we have been trained to serve the public 
with its beverages ; and if by any law that may be passed by Congress 
we are deprived of continuing as heretofore, we shall bow submis- 
sively but with heavy hearts and turn our faces toward those whom 
we love and ask them to bear with us the burden of want and distress 
that faces us for the future. 

I again thank you for your kindly consideration and courtesy. 
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Committee on the District of Columbia, 
d House of Kepresentatives, 

Wednesday J April 1, 1908, 
The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Samuel W. Smith 
(chairman) in the chair. 

STATEMENT OF ALBEET E. SHOEMAKEE, ESQ., OF WASHING- 

TON, D. C. 

Mr. Shoemaker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
before beginning the addresses this morning, I want to go in the 
record the fact that the statement made bv me at the first hearing 
a^ to how manj people we represent in behalf of this measm'e, accord- 
ing to the opinion of my friends, after considering the matter, far 
imderestimated the number of people represented by these organi- 
zations, so that the figures should nave been between one hundred 
and one hundred and twenty-five thousand people for whom we 
speak, and this does not include all the people in the District of Colum- 
bia, many who are not connected with these organizations who are 
favorable to the prohibition of the liquor traffic m the District. 

I desire to say also, as a word of explanation, that Father Mackin, 
who was present at the last hearing, did not represent the Catholic 
Church as a church in the District of Columbia, but appeared only 
as a representative of himself and in his individual capacity as a 
CathoHc, not as other representatives appeared who do appear as 
speaking for the entire church denomination. 

I will ask Mrs. Clinton Smith, the president of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of the District of Columbia, to speak to you. 
I want to say that all our addresses will be brief. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. CLINTON SMtTH, PRESIDENT OF THE 
WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, OF WASHING- 
o TON, D. C. 

Mrs. Smith. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, do not conclude that we 
who stand here before you to-day are the originators of the movement 
for prohibition in the District of Columbia. We are in the Une of 
progress through the whole United States, and those people who are 
interested in the national capital have been sajrin^, 'On to Wash- 
ington,' ' for they expect prohibition in the District of Columbia. 
The movement began from the hearts of the people, and we are in 
the fine of the movement. 

Forty years of my life was spent under prohibition, and I declare 
unto you that the law was better enforced than is the license law in 
the District of Columbia. I know about prohibition. I know how 
it works and the difficulties of enforcement; I know about its open 
enemies and its false friends, and the lax officials and indifference of 
a too-kind poUce. 

3 
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My husband was an architect and builder, doing business in three 
States — Vermont, New Hampshire, and New York. On his pay roll 
he had Vermonters, among them not one drunkard. Some owned 
snug httle homes and rode in their own carriages. Each child had 
its own little savings bank account. 

Mr. Hugh Harvey can tell you how many thousands of dollars the 
liquor sellers deposit annually in the local banks here. Maine has no 
such deposits. Such deposits are placed to the credit of women and 
children in the savings banks or Maine — saved from drink. In 
Vermont under prohibition jails were chronically empty. The poor- 
house was on a farm. Tramps did not stay in Vermont when no 
liquor could be obtained. 

TFDder my husband's will I was executor and administrator of his 
estate, which I am struggling to keep intact for his children. Much 
of it is in the District of Columbia. I am a taxpayer here and I want 
to be properly protected. I want the Government to protect me. 
The liquor traffic injures property; everything it touches is made 
worse. I demand that the Government surround the District of 
Columbia with safe conditions such as a law-abiding citizen, tax- 
payer, and contributor to church and charities deserves. 

Many men in the District of Columbia are in Government employ 
and go nome to vote. They do not want to lose that privilege as they 
can not vote here, as no man holds citizenship in two States. Here 
they hold positions by political preference. They wish to please 
their Congressman. Their very living is at stake. 

Voting is not desirable in the District of Columbia. There is no 
machinery for registering, counting, and recording. To create such 
is troublesome and expensive. One-third of the people are colored^ 
and they could not vote here. Those who most need the protection 
of law would be busied making law. If male citizens vote, look out 
for local suffragettes. 

Nor does Congress so much desire to consult the people here. Who 
decides when the streets shall be repaved and at wnat cost, how high 
Our houses shall be built and of what material? No one asked us 
last year whether liquor should be Ucensed or not. But the agent 
of Congress, called the excise board, gave hundreds of hcenses to 
saloon keepers in this city to dispense liquors to all comers who pay 
the price. This httle matter is attended to year by year as fast as 
the licenses expire, although the saloons cost us many times more 
than they bring into our treasury. The Congress of the United States 
rules this city, and it must rule. In 1892 it gave a prohibitory law 
in the District of Columbia to the regions around the ooldiers' Home, 
called the ''mile hmit,'' which has never been invaded. This action 
affords an object lesson of the benefits of prohibition, which is famihar 
to us in our daily walks. 

In 1901 Congress removed beer and all intoxicating liquors from 
the army canteen, thus making a prohibition territory out of every 
army post in the IJnited States. 

My four sons were fitted for college in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, and in all that time I never had a voice as to 
educational conditions here, who should teach them, or how or what 
they should study. Congressmen decide whether we have a board of 
education or not and appropriate money with which to build our 
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schoolhouses. If they no not so appropriate, our children can not go 
to school. 

In this room, in your presence, to you, it has been said by liquor 
advocates, *^ Prohibition don't prohibit; if it did we would favor it.'' 
But you did not credit that statement, you doubted it. Prohibition 
does not prohibit? That is the worst of the charges made against the 
liquor traffic — the most damaging. Prohibition does not prohibit? 
The liquor traffic does not expect nor intend to observe the law. It 
evades every law it can. Those it can not evade, it breaks, and it 
also refuses to be restricted as vigorously as it refuses to be pro- 
hibited. It makes its lawbreaking an excuse for advocating the 
destruction of the law it breaks. It claims that those who drink 
break the law. Does the law say '^thou shalt not drink?" The law 
says, 'Hhou shalt not sell." Who breaks the law at Fort Myer? 
There is no canteen there inside of the reservation and no outside 
saloons. In Alexandria County no license is granted except in 
Alexandria city. The health, morality, and obedience of the United 
States Army is steadily increasing now that liguor is removed. 

Any law passed by the Congress of the United States can be and 
must be enforced; the Unitea States Government can enforce its 
laws and it does so. 

In the District of Columbia enforcement will be swift and sure, 
complete, invincible; ^^Sure as taxes," moaned Mr. Barkis. A Gov- 
ernment strong enough to demand and collect taxes can manage to 
destroy an illegal business. 

We come to you with confidence in our cause, making our earnest 
plea that you will report the Sims bill to the House, recommending 
that it be brought to a vote at an early day. Then you will have 
done your duty, which is so much more important than ours. Yours 
is a battle for the right which no one in the whole world can wage 
but you. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. BELLE CALDWELL GULBERTSON, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE WOMAN'S INTERDENOMINATIONAL MISSIONARY 
UNION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mrs. CuLBERTSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the Woman's Interdenominational Union stands opposed to the 
saloon. We believe that it is a fruitful source of SaoDath desecra- 
tion, lawlessness, poverty, and untold suffering to women, vouth, 
and helpless little children, and that the revenue from the saloon is 
''blood money.'' 

President Koosevelt in his message refers strikingly to '' the creature 
who fattens on the blood money of the gambling house and the 
saloon.'' 

We appeal to you, gentlemen, in behalf of the helpless, innocent 
victims in our ISational Capital. We blush with shame when we 
remember that brothels ancl houses of ill fame are licensed by the 
municipal government under your sanction, sirs, where innocent 
vouth are trapped and robbed of their sacred womanhood and man- 
hood, victims offered this modem Moloch — the ''creature who 
fattens'' on the life blood of the fair daughters and sons of Wash- 
ington City. 
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We call your immediate attention, gentlemen, to the fact that 
young girls are employed in a wholesale liquor establishment on 
F street as '4ady clerks," and as mothers we protest to you, and in 
the name of innocent womanhood we demand at your hands such 
enactment as shall make this crime against some mother's child, 
some father's daughter, impossible. Think you, sirs, you woula 
delight to see your daughters or sisters in like position, and are vou 
not, by the God of righteousness, placed in your present exalted 
positions as lawmakers, keepers of tnese innocent young lives? We 
also call your attention to a case which appeared in the daily press a 
few weeks ago. Two young girls were taken into a saloon and given 
intoxicants. They appearedbefore the judge the following momine 
and testified as to facts. The guilty man forfeited his collateral or 
$50 and did not appear. 

Useless to argue, as one of your number did at a former hearing, 
^4f the girls' mothers had done their duty" such and such a thin? 
would not have happened. Many ^Is are working in stores and 
offices for a pittance who have no living mother or protector, and as 
such become easy prey to the human vulture. 

As Christian women we protested by petition and mass meeting 
against the saloon in the new Union Station, and still we urge your 
favorable action. We remind you of the fact that liquor was oj wise 
enactment removed from the National Capitol; a little later it was 
removed from the restaurant of the Congressional Library; it was 
also removed from the United States buildings or hotels on the Isth- 
mus of Panama. If, sirs, it is permitted to remain in the new Union 
Station we will have the disgraceful spectacle of the Government in 
partnership with the liquor traffic — a notable disregard of the worthy 
precedent already established. 

A member of your committee has said that all the arguments offered 
by the advocates of prohibition are based on sentiment only. If 
sentiment, is it not akin to the feelings which actuate your own minds 
and hearts as lovers of righteousness? Shall mother love be con- 
demned bjr your committee, Mr. Chairman, because it is only a God- 
fiven sentiment? Is this such an age of greed that the virtue of 
elpless girls must be offered to feed tne monster? Gentlemen of the 
committee, we can not, will not believe it. 

You are, we believe, Christian men who will search out the truth. 

Irrespective of the claim of party or influence you will hear — above 
the insistent din of the voices of the men who are in this iniquitous 
business for the money that is in it — you will hear the groans of the 
helpless innocent victims and you will throw around them the strong 
arm of righteous law. 

But, gentlemen, the claim for prohibition is not based on ''senti- 
ment onlv." Appeal is made to reason, and public opinion is daily 
and hourly increasing. 

Science demands prohibition. Professor Crittenden and others 
affirm, as a result of their research, that *' alcohol overthrows Nature's 
reserves, paralyzes the nerves, breaks down the barriers to disease, 
and throws open the great highways of the system to the invading 
host." 

Medicine demands prohibition. In England in 1904 a memorial, 
signed by 14,720 physicians, was presented to the board of educa- 
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tion, asking for the teaching of temperance and hygiene in the Eng- 
lish schools, citing the example of the United States. 
Says this memorial: 

Much of the degeneracy, disease, and accident with which medical men are called 
upon to deal is oirectly or indirectly due to alcohol, and a widespread ignorance 
prevails concerning not only its nature and properties, but also as to its effects upon 
the body and mind. 

Doctor Grenf el, in Labrador, Peary in arctic regions, and Kitchener 
in the Tropics, alike declare that the use of alcohol means certain 
death in the event of exposure or strain imder extremes of heatf or 
cold. Henry Stanley declared that liquor caused more deathsjin 
equatorial Africa than African fever. 

Business demands prohibition. Leading reputable business corpo- 
rations now demand abstinence of their employees, for reasons so 
well known that anv child will tell you why a man who drinks liquor 
is not and can not be a good workman, and hence is ''undesirable." 

But, gentlemen, public opinion crystallizes into law. Circuit 
Judge S. K. Artman, of Lebanon, Ind., has rendered a notable deci- 
sion, namely, that the liquor traffic, being a recognized menace to the 
welfare of the communitv^ has no legal standii^ as an inherent com- 
mon-law right of citizenship; therefore the legislature can not license 
it. It is held that this decision would be sustained by the United 
States Supreme Court if the liquor men dared to submit the issue 
to the highest court. 

During the recent target practice of our fleet in Magdalena Bay 
Admiral Evans ''turned down" the Uquor men who were on hand 
with large suppHes. They were not permitted to sell a drop to the 
men of our fleet — the need at target practice is a clear head and 
steady nerve. 

Prohibition is rapidly becoming nonpartisan in character. Ohio 
furnishes a recent and notable example. When the local option bill 
came before the house of representatives Mr. Ditmars, a member, 
made a most uncompromising speech, denouncing the saloon as an 
"outlaw, without any pubUc or private rights.'' Said Mr. Ditmars: 

This is not a partv issue. This is a moral question, with King Booze on one pide 
and the people on the other. Let Democrats and Republicans here join to fight the 
conmion enemy. 

A decisive victory was won, and when the new law goes into effect 
this fall it is expected that 60 of the 88 counties in Ohio will go dry. 

Senator Hypes, in charge of the Rose bill for local option in the 
Ohio senate, gives in a Chicago paper, dated March 19, 1908, an inter- 
view referring to a petition signed by 50 manufacturing and whole- 
sale firms of the city of Springfield asking for the passage of the Rose 
bill. Said Senator Hypes: 

Look at this list; there is all the weight of Springfield's prosperity behind that 
paper. Business got these signatures, and these four reasons are given by the signers: 

To begin with, every firm is visited on an average of once a week by some poor 
woman, who comes to ask why her husband can not be paid living wages, sd the family 
can get enough to eat. The factory people in almost all these cases find that the 
husband has lied to his wife about Ids wages; he has been holding back a part and 
spending it at the saloon. 

Then there is the annoyance of trouble among the workmen — fights in the factory. 
One. or both of the fighters are drunk, and the fights usually occur in the afternoon, 
after the men have filled up at the noon intermission. 
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The loss of time on Monday morning is another reason. There isn't a factory in 
Springfield with which it is not a common experience to open up on Monday with 
too small a force to operate — men are still sleeping off their debauches of Saturday 
night and Sunday. And the last reason, 

continued Senator Hypes — 

is the loss which every factory suffers through having imperfect goods turned back 
by customers. When they trace back such defects they almost always find that it 
is some hard drinker who has played the mischief with the order. 

Just before the Rose bill was voted on the brewers sent their agents to every banker 
in Springfield, demanding that they influence me. Only two of the whole number 
paid any heed. One tola me he knew I would vote all right and the other sent me 
word to go ahead and vote as I pleased. That — 

said Senator Hypes — 

is all the comfort the brewers got out of the Springfield banks. 

Judge Ben Lindsey, of Denver, says: 

As a judge I have faced the woes, the trials, the miseries, and broken homes of 
society caused only by the want of a proper solution of this problem of problems. 
Thousands and thousands of homes have been broken up, caused by the traffic in 
intoxicants. I have divorced 4,000 people. I have tried no less than 6,000 children 
in the past six years. This lamentable social condition is traceable, in a large degree, 
to the legalized saloon. 

These testimonies should have great weight with you, gentlemen 
of the committee, as legislators. 

Maine, North Dakota, Kansas, ^ Georgia, Oklahoma, Alabama, 
and Mississippi — seven sisters, bearing aloft the white banner or 
righteousness, on which is inscribed "total abstinence for the indi- 
vidual, prohibition for the State'' lead the van.* Other States will 
follow. All the powers of evil opposed can not stop the oncoming 
wane of rirfiteousness. 

John. D. Rockefeller says : 

It seemJB to me the saloon is doomed. 

Gentlemen, give to the District of Columbia a wise prohibitory 
law and the Cnristian women of the land and the world will rise 
up and praise you in the gates of the national capital. 

STATEMENT OF ME. JAMES H. HAREIS, WAEDEN OF THE JAIL 
OF THE DISTEICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as 
warden of the United States jail, there are committed to my care 
about 3,600 people annually; that is, more than 3,600 this last year 
and about 35,000 people in the last ten years. These people are com- 
mitted for various causes, a very great many of them for assault, 
simple assault, and assault with a dangerous weapon, and assault to 
kill, and murders. A very large per cent, 7 or 8 out of 10, perhaps, 
either directly or indirectly, are committed there on account of 
drink. Nearly all the assault cases are in consequence of drunken- 
ness. Afi I remember, every murderer who has come to the jail has 
been a drunkard. Every one who has been hanged, and there have 
been 15 men executed since I have been warden in the ten years, has 
been a drunkard, and in my judgment there never will be one exe- 
cuted there who is not a drunkard. 

The jail has more than twice the number of prisoners that it should 
have now, in comparison with its size. There are just a few over 300 
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cells in the jail all told, and they are very small, being only 5 feet by 
8 feet long, and we have as many as 617 prisoners in the 300 small 
cells. It would cost the Government more than $400,000, perhaps 
$500,000, to make the jail as large as it should be to be anything like 
as good as ordinary county jails are. But the jail is large enough 
now and would be large enough for many years to come if you had 
absolute prohibition in tliis District. I am only speaking now of 
what people come to me ; the workhouse is overcrowded also. 

I have talks every day of my Hf e with prisoners who tell me that 
their downfall is in consequence of strong drink. If he is a thief, he 
says it is because of his drinking; he spent his money that way and 
he must have money, so he steals. If he is a housebreaker, or ii he is 
a criminal in any sense, you can almost trace every crime back to 
drink. That, I am sorry to say, is the case with women as well as 
men. I have not come here, to make a temperance speech, gentle- 
men, and perhaps what I have said is as much as you care to hear 
from me. 

Mr. Sims. How long have you held the office of warden? 

Mr. Harris. I have been warden ten years; I have been at the jail 
eleven years. Of course, I might say a great deal along the line of 
what ought to be done, if the whisky and the rum are going to be sold 
as they are, but I think this committee is not here to hear an argu- 
ment of that sort now; but I do say that the jail is plenty large 
enough and would be for years to come. There ought to be some 
modern improvements, I will admit, because it is not up to date, but 
comparatively a small appropriation would be sufficient if there was 
no rum sold in this District. 

Mr. Murphy. What does your experience show the effect of the 
liquor on the colored population to be ? 

Mr. Harris. They nearly all drink, and a colored man is sure to 
do something that he should not do if he drinks, almost invariably. 

Mr. Murphy. What is the proportion of prisoners in the jail who 
are colored people ? 

Mr. Harris. More than six to one; we have six colored people to 
one white person, and I may say incidentally that the District is 
not getting a less proportion of colored peopjle as the city grows, and 
if you will hear me, I will say this, that in view of the fact that there 
is now quite a move in some of the States of this Union in favor of 
prohibition I think they have found it absolutely necessary to do 
this thing because of their inability to restrain and keep within proper 
bounds a certain class of their population, and I think this District 
is in the same condition. 

STATEMENT OF ME. A. H. TYSON, STJFEEINTENDENT OF THE 
MUNICIFAL LODGING HOUSE. 

Mr. Tyson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been superin- 
tendent of the municipal lodging house now for nearly four years. 
Prior to that time I was supenntendent of the Central Union Mission, 
quite a large institution here in this city, of the kind where homeless 
and destitute men are cared for. My observation is, and has been, 
that those men are brought into those institutions very largely by 
drink, through the drink habit. Down in the municipal lodging 
house I have friends who come in there, who hold meetings with the 
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men and try to persuade them to turn away from their lives of 
wretchedness and misery and to live better lives. Here, recently, a 
test was made in the meeting where 25 homeless men were assembled. 
The question was asked, ^'How many of you men are here to-night 
in this place, directly or indirectly, through the drink habit? How 
many of you have really become drunkards and are really troubled 
with this habit?" Out of the 25 men present 17 of them held up 
their hands, testifying that they were there through the drink habit, 
and I think, perhaps, the percentage would run even higher at some 
of the other institutions m the city than it does in the municipal 
lodging house, for the men there are compelled to work for what they 
receive. Many very honest, hard-workmg men would not come to 
that institution because they have to work, and they are not strong; 
they are weak and shattered and not able to work, many of them. 

I have also been engaged in rescue work among the poor in the city 
for a number of years, where it has been my experience that many 
homes have been wrecked and ruined by drinking husbands. I know 
many of them and could give you the names if it were necessary, of 
many homes where I know we have labored with the husbands, and 
in those homes, and I know something of the women and we have even 
gotten some of them to turn away from their drinking habit and to 
five pure, good Uves. 

I want to say it has been my observation in the ten years that I have 
Uved here in Washington that I have seen hundreds of- men reeling on 
the street from drunkenness, who have not been arrested. I tnink 
that is worthy of our consideration. If we had a prohibition law in 
this city, those men would be arrested, and then the enemies of prohi- 
bition would say that drunkenness was greatly increased. But I have 
seen men reeUng drunk pass poUce stations and pass poHcemen with- 
out being arrested. I saw one yesterday, just as drunk as he could be, 
Eass a poUceman; the poHceman spoke a word or two of warning to 
im, but he staggered on down the street and he was not arrested so 
long as he was doing nothing more than simply being drunk' and reel- 
ing along the street. I have seen hundreds of reeling men; I have 
seen them fall in the street and cut their heads open on the sidewalk, 
a number of them, picked up by the ambulance and cared for at the 
expense of the city. 

I beUeve that is about all that I have to say, except that I do hope, 
and it is my prayer, that the Sims bill may become a law in this Dis- 
trict, for one reason more which I wish to mention: I would like to see 
this city become a prohibition city to give the little boys and Uttle girls 
an opportunity to escape the drink habit. I know a Uttle girl who asked 
another little girl to join the Rechabites; she declined, ^'Because," she 
said, ^'I Uke my beer." She was a little tot like this one; I know this 
case and can bring you the name of the party if it is necessary. I 
would like to see the prohibition law here because it would remove 
the temptation, to say the least, from the little children; it would save 
them even if it did not save the habitual drunkards. 

Mr. Keliher. What percentage of the men who seek your mission 
are natives of the District ? 

Mr. Tyson. I could not tell you, sir. 

Mr. Keliher. You keep no statistics ? 

Mr. Tyson. I have a Hst. 

Mr. Keliher. Approximately, how many would you say ? 
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Mr. Tyson. I should say 5 or 10 per cent. Our institution is espe- 
cially for the men who come from the country; the city care for their 
own poor. 

Mr. Keliher. So that 80 or 90 per cent of them come from other 
sections ? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keliher. They are itinerants? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keliher. So that if you had prohibition here that class would 
probably seek haunts and locaUties where they had Uquor? 

Mr. Tyson. Outside of the city; they probably would not come 
to our city — that is one view; we would be rid of them to a large 
extent. 

STATEMENT OF ME. OEOEOE A. MILLEE, EEFEESENTING THE 
ANTISALOON LEAGUE AS ACTING FEESIDENT. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
want to take up, first, a few questions that were brought out in the 
other hearing that might be introduced, and in fact most of my speech 
is made up in that way. I represent here, first, the Antisaloon League 
of the District of Columbia, as the president pro tem. of that league,, 
and also I speak as a minister of the city representing a church of a. 
thousand members and six churches in tne District ; but I speak also 
as a taxpayer of the city and as a citizen of this District. 

The question came up at one of these hearings as to this being a. 
moral question. Now, gentlemen, I know it is a moral question, but 
I do not believe that moral questions can be reached except through 
law the same as other questions. In fact, I take it that stealing is a 
moral question and that killings is a moral question and that we deal 
with these moral questions by law, and if this is a moral question it is 
something that needs to be aealt with by law. The man who steals 
is dealt with in that way, and the man who kills also, the man who 
drinks and commits a crime, for I take it that drinking is a crime, 
not to himself only, but to his family, for there are very few men who 
drink who do not take from their families that which they need, and 
I take it that it is a crime to take away from the children the things 
which they need and from the wife the things which she needs. 

This question came up the other day: ''Are we as this committee 
(as one member of the committee asked it) to represent our constit- 
uents or our own opinion?^' I take it, gentlemen, that this committee 
is sitting to-day to represent the District of Columbia, not your con- 
stituencies. Your constituencies are largely in different States, but 
to-day you sit as a court, to-day you sit as the lawmakers of the 
District of Columbia, but you are to represent, not California, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, in tms part of your work, but you represent 
to-day the citizens of the District of Columbia, because vou are the 
only representatives we have. We have not the right to vote; 
whether we should have it given to us or not is of course a different 
question; I do not know whether we should have it or not. While 
tnere has been a statement made that a bill will be presented giving us 
the right to vote on this one question, I think that triat would bring up 
the ^imole question of franchise in the District of Columbia, and it 
would not confine itself to this one question, because when you bring^ 
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up that question you bring up 100 different influences that will come 
up in that connection, and therefore I say that to-day you are sitting 
to represent the District of Columbia. 

As we have said, we represent 125,000 grown people, not children, 
because when we count 300,000 in the District or Columbia we count 
children, but when we count 125,000, represented here by this com- 
mittee to-day, we count the grown people, and therefore we have a 
large constituency in the District of Columbia, and, as has been said, 
it is not only these. It has been generally claimed by the other side 
of this question and assumed that all the people who are not repre- 
.sented bv these organizations are on the other side; I do not admit 
that; I do not say that every person who does not belong to a church 
or does not belong to a temperance organization is in favor of the 
whisky business. I believe that there are hundreds and thousands 
of good men and women in this District who are not represented by 
any one of these organizations and who to-day are as strongly opposed 
to this traffic and this business as those who are. 

There was an argument made here the other day that it would 
throw a number of people out of employment, and one gentleman 
■said it was a matter of bread and butter, that it was a matter of 
money. I want to say to you, gentlemen, that the whisky business 
is a matter of money from beginning to end. I believe there are 
very few men in this business who are not in it purely and simply 
for the money there is in it, and that gentleman did not tell you, 
when he spoke of the parties he represented and those who would be 
thrown out of employment and the bread and butter question, how 
much bread and butter is taken out of the mouths or women and 
children b^r keeping them in this business and in this kind of employ- 
ment. It is a matter of dollars and cents. 

I had a very good friend who was in the whisky business — for, 
while I am spealSng of the whisky business, I am not speaking of 
all men who are in the whisky business — one of the best friends I 
had, for thirteen years, in a certain city in which I lived, was in the 
whisky business, and he told me many a time that he would not be 
in it a day if it was not for the money there was in it, and he said 
it was a dog's business, doing business with dogs; those were his 
expressions. But he said he had money in it and he must stick to 
it. This matter has two aspects — first, you admit, a question of the 
Tights of Christian people, tne question of the rights of weak-minded 
men to be protected from an evil of 'this kind, and the question of 
money. 

The argument that prohibition does not prohibit has been touched 
upon several times. One gentleman, when he was asked here 
before this committee if they sent his liquor into these prohibition 
States and if it was not poor liquor, said that there were some profes- 
sional secrets, some secrets that belonged to the business, and he spoke 
very well on that matter. There are some secrets that belong to 
the business, and one secret is that they break down, and try to 
break down, every law; they would spend $1,000 to sell one barrel 
of whisky in a prohibition district; they would in every way try to 
destroy and break down the law, and here comes before you a man 
who admits to you that he is a lawbreaker of this country, that he 
has sent a lot of this stuff into the districts, and he tells you also that 
it is vile stuff. The Lord pity the people who buy it if it is more vile 
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than the stuff that is sold over the bar. I do not know about that,, 
whether that is any argument, anyway. 

I lived for thirteen years in the State of Kentucky, and in the State 
of Kentuckv the Federal Government demands a licence, and demands 
a revenue from whisky that is made, but in the Kentucky districts 
you have the moonshine, and in the city in which I lived every year 
there came down 500 of these men, more or less, from these districts 
as witnesses. What do you say? Will you take the tax off of 
whisky and allow people to make it without any tax whatever, 
because in some of the Kentucky districts they manufacture it with- 
out paying the tax ? They have a moonshine still up there, and you 
say Take it off." That certainly is no argument at all. One man 
asked the question, if it was not a fact that it was a penitentiary 
oflFense to sell liquor to the Indians, but that the Indians got drunk 
anyway, and men sold liquor to them when it was a penitentiary 
offense. The thought was, if that be true, there is no use to have 

Erohibition; you can not make a law sufficiently strict so that it can 
e enforced. You heard here a few moments ago from the warden 
of the jail, and he tells you how many men break the laws of this 
District. Fifteen men have been executed here for murder in the last 
ten years, and whosoever kills, his life shall be taken. Would you 
take away the law, saying if men break the law therefore it is not 
right to nave a law? If it is right to have a law, if men break it, 
punish them, just as you would a murderer or a thief or anybody else 
who violated the law. I am simply bringing out these points to show 
you that these arguments that are brought out are not very strong. 
And now, lastly, I want to call your attention to the question of 
prohibition in the South. There was a question brought up here 
the other day in which it was said that this was a matter especially 
against the negro vote, that it was a matter to take it away from the 
negro, and a matter of necessity in which the negro had the whisky 
taken away from him and the white man had all he wanted to drink 
in the South. That would be some good accomplished, if that were 
true, but I do not think that is the case. If tnat were true, there 
would be a reason for it in the District of Columbia, with 90,000 col- 
ored people here in the city, largely as children, for they are not 
strong like white people in this respect, and we ought to take from 
them, and keep from them, this awful curse, and if it is necessary in 
the South, if that were true, it is necessary in the District of Columbia. 
But in Kentucky, that I know more about than any of these other 
States, we have to-day 99 strictly prohibition counties, and many of 
those counties have not any negroes in them at all; they are not col- 
ored counties, or anything of that kind, but there are only 4 counties 
in which you can get whisky in any part of the county; in 99 of them 
there is none whatever. 

In regard to this question of the South, I was talking with a Con- 
gressman from Tennessee the other day, and he told me this in regard 
to the effect of prohibition. He said that it is all foolishness to talk 
about it simply being a matter of the colored people ; it is a matter 
of the white people, that they see the evil of it for the white race just 
as well as the colored people, and he told me he was a circuit judge 
of a circuit court comprising some of these counties, and the year 
before prohibition went into eflFect in that district the criminal docket 
was 87 — 87 criminal cases tried; the year after prohibition went into- 
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effect there were 7 criminal cases on his docket, and his wife told me 
that her brother is a judge in one of those districts at the present 
time, and that since prohibition has gone into effect he is very much 
Afraid that his district will be doubled because he has not anything 
to do, and tha^ while there were two weeks of criminal courts in a 
•county, now even two hours is sufficient to try the criminal docket 
in that county. These are facts I bring out. I want now to read a 
few words from Booker Washington, published in the Outlook, and 
I am sure it is good authority. He says: 

I have read much in the northern papers about the prohibition movement in the 
South being based wholly upon a determination or desire to keep liquor away from the 
negroes and at the same time provide a way for the white people to get it. I have 
watched the prohibition movement carefully from its inception to the i)resent time and 
I have seen nothing in the agitation in favor of the movement, nothing in the law itself, 
and nothing in the execution of the law that warrants any such conclusion. The pro- 
liibition movement is based upon a deep-seated desire to get rid of whisky in the 
interest of both races because of its hurtful economic and moral results. The prohibi- 
tion sentiment is as strong in counties where there are practically no colored people as 
in the Black Belt counties. 

Putting it roundly, according to the reports of the police magistrates, prohibition 
,lias reduced the amount of crime* in Birmingham one-third and in Atlanta one-half 
aince January 1, when the law went into force. 

There were 2,630 more persons arrested in 1907 than in 1906. This is an increase of 
-considerably more than 12 per cent in one year. 

In his report to the mayor at the end of the first month of prohibition Judge N. B. 
Peagin, of Birmingham, makes the following statement: 

"The decrease in arrests average about as follows, in comparing January, 1908, under 
prohibition with January, 1907, with saloons: Aggregate arrests, decrease 33 J per cent; 
lor assault with intent to murder, 22 per cent; gambling, 17 per cent; drunKenness, 
80 per cent; disorderly conduct, 35 per cent; burglary and grand larceny, 33 per cent; 
vagrancy, 40 per cent; wife beating, 70 per cent." 

There were 33 arrests for drunkenness in January, 1908, as against 174 for the same 
month of 1907. There were 56 arrests for disorderly conduct in January, 1908, as 
against 90 for the same month of 1907. 

Several times during the past eight weeks there has not been a single prisoner 
before the recorder's court at Atlanta charged with drunkenness. The f&st instance 
of this kind was January 4, when there were but 17 cases on the docket; 9 of these 
were cases of children. On the same day a year before 63 cases were tried in that 
<;ourt, of whicn 32 were for drunkenness and 28 for disorderly conduct. Wednesday, 
January 29, at the session of what was called by the local papers **The smallest police 
court ever held," there was only one prisoner at the morning session. It was about 
this time that the newspapers recorded another extraordinary event in the history 
of the city. For the first time in many years the jail was for several days empty. 

The records of arrests for the month of January show a more extraordinary decrease 
in Atlanta than in Birmingham. For the month of January, 1907, 1,653 cases were 
put on the docket of the recorder's court in Atlanta. During the month of January, 
1908, on the other hand, there were but 768 cases on the docket, a decrease of con- 
siderably more than 50 per cent. During January, 1907, there were 341 cases of 
drunkenness tried, but in 1908 only 64, a decrease of more than 80 per cent. 

Commenting on the situation as it is in Atlanta and Birmingham, the Birmingham 
News says: **For ten years Birmingham has not enjoyed so orderly a period as it has 
since the 1st of January. The moral improvement in the city has been marked 
since prohibition went into effect. The newspapers are no longer giving space to 
reports of murders, shooting and cutting scrapes, personal altercations, and other 
disorders, as they formerly did, for the reason that the regard for law and order in this 
community is very much more in evidence since the removal of the whisky trafllc.*' 

It was predicted that prohibition would demoralize business. In Birminghtoi 
alone 128 saloons, 14 wholesale liquor stores, and 2 breweries were closed as a result of 
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the law* But the predictions do not seem to have been fulfilled. It has recently 
been announced that a fourteen-story building was to be erected on the site of one of 
the oldest saloons in Birmingham; and Atlanta is preparing to pave and improve 
the notorious Decatur street, on which the larger part of the dives of the city were 
located. It is promised that it will soon become one of the best streets in the city. 

Directly and indirectly, the members of my own race have suffered, perhaps, more 
than any other portion of the population, from the effects of the liquor traffic. But the 
educated men and the leaders of the race have been quick to see the advantages that 
would come from the total suppression of the saloon. Everywhere in the South this 
class have given their votes to the support of prohibition even where it brought them in 
opposition to the men whom they have been disposed to regard as their friends, in the 
support of those whom they have been accustomed to regard as their enemies. In 
Birmingham the negroes formed an organization and cast nearly all of the registered 
colored vote for prohibition. 

Mr. Keliher. How long had prohibition been in effect when those 
last statistics were gathered? 

Mr. Miller. Just one month, the month of January; it is the 
month of January, 1907, compared to the month of January, 1908. 

Mr. Keliher. But it had been under prohibitory law but one 
month when these figures were gathered ? 

Mr. Miller. Yes; just the beginning of good things. 

The Chairman. I have just received this message, and I suggest 
that you read it, Mr. Shoemaker, and that it may be a part oi the 
record. 

Mr. Shoemaker, This is addressed to Mr. Smith, and was tele- 
phoned in with the request that it be deUvered at this day's session 
of the committee: 

The Baltimore Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, now in ses- 
sion at the Hamline Church, comer Ninth and P streets, by a unanimous rising vote 
asks the House committee on the District of Columbia to favor the Sims bill now 
being heard before them for the prohibition of the liquor traflSic in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. Shoemaker. I would say in that connection that Doctor Sum- 
wait, who was to have spoken for the Methodist churches of this city, is 
detained, as other ministers are, in that conference, and they will not 
be here to-day. 

STATEMENT OF EEV. GHAELES F. WINBIQLEE, FASTOE OF THE 
FIEST BAPTIST GHTJEGH OF WASHINGTON, D. G. 

Mr. WiNBiGLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my purpose just 
now will be to answer some questions that have been asked and some 
statements that have been made before this committee from time to 
time. Let me say, in the first place, that I believe, as you do, that 
drunkenness is a bad thing, but let me ask this question. What about 
the business that makes and produces drunkenness ? We believe in the 
bill that is before you for consideration, and that the provisions in it 
are ample, and we believe that it will be the best thing that has hap- 
pened to the District of Columbia for many a year to have this bill 
passed by the Congress of the United States. We believe that it is a 
good bill, and that it means nothing less than the establishment of 
righteousness and the advancement of our national Ufe and liberty. 

There are other reasons also that we have to give concerning this 
matter of the liquor traffic itself; we believe that the liquor triSfic is 
an illegitimate business, and the reasons why we say this are, first, 
that it gives no value for the money that is received by it; secondly, it 
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can not bear comparison with any legitimate business in this nation 
to-day; third, it produces nothing but misery and loss. 

We believe that this business is also based upon a wrong principle, 
that it adds to no necessity of any man or any woman in this coun- 
try as regards meeting any demand of a natural appetite that they 
have. I concede that there is a perverted appetite tnat craves liquor 
and demands it, but I am speaking of the natural and the normal 
condition. It is based on a wrong principle, because it is based on 
the principle that the supply makes the demand, not the demand the 
supply. It you take the liquor out of this coimtry you have not 
robbed the people of anything that is necessary, and if we have pro- 
• -"-^sJiibition in the District of Columbia and close all these saloons and 
the illegitimate grocery business, because it is just as illegitimate 
there as it is in the saloons, we should be far better off than we are at 
this present time. This traffic, I think you will all concede, is an 
enemy of all that is good ; it is an enemj of law, of order, of morality, 
of Christianity, of government, and of civilization; it always has been, 
it will forever be as long as it has existence in this country. 

The testimonies given here this morning by men who are represent- 
ing different bodies, the warden of the jail, and the gentleman who 
tefls us about the work he has been doing in connection with the 
missions here in this citv, prove the statement that it is practically 
the producer of four-fiftns of all the crime that we have in this Dis- 
trict, and I believe that the testimony of the Associated Charities 
and other organizations that are doing charitable work would prove 
that it produces six-sevenths of the paupers, directly and indirectly, 
and whv in the name of reason, in tne race of these facts, we could 
stand for such a business as this is more than I am able to 
understand. It makes the slums of the city in which we live; it 

Eractically keeps in existence a division here that ought to have been 
lotted out years and years ago, and which could not exist if the 
liquor traffic were not conducted in this city. There is not one 
redeeming feature or a reasonable excuse that can be given by any 
reasonable man for the continuance of this traffic in this nation or in 
this District. 

I am quite aware of the defense that has been made for the traffic 
by gentlemen who have represented what might be termed the oppo- 
site side, but I want to say to you that I befieve that this defense is 
unreasonable and illogical. For instance, one says that if these men 
do not sell — that is the plea of the saloon keeper; he says, ''If I do 
not sell some one else will; therefore I ought to sell intoxicating 
drinks.'' This same logic could be carried into the realm of stealing. 
''If I do not steal some one else will; therefore I am justified in 
stealing.'' Or it might be said, "If I do not gamble some one else 
will; therefore I am justified in gambling." Or "If I do not sell 
cocaine some one else will; therefore I am justified in selling cocaine." 
Or again, "If I do not steal or snatch pocketbooks" — there is the 
negro who struck down the woman last nights— " somebody else will; 
therefore I am justified in snatching pocketbooks." This is the logic, 
when it is worked out in its application, in reference to the liquor 
traffic. 

Another man said some time ago, when he was arguing in defense 
of this traffic: "Men will have it; I ought to supply it.' I wonder 
what the basis of such a reason is, anyhow? Wnen these men say 
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that they are under obHgation to supply it, thej^ are simply asking 
for something, as I said a moment ago, that ministers to a perverted 
and not a natural appetite. 

Another man said some time ago: "We pay money into the Treas- 
ury; therefore this traffic ought to be legalized/* I know of a man 
in the Old Testament who paid money into the treasury, over twenty 
millions of dollars, for the purpose of killing people ; but he did it a 
little more directly, while this other buisness does it indirectly; and 
he was hanged on a gallows eventually by the common consent of the 
people for the dastardly acts that he performed. Said another man: 
''We do not sell to a drunkard; therefore we keep the law." But 
they sell to a man until he is drunk, and after getting his money they 
will kick him out of the place in which he has purchased the liquor. 
This is consistency, to my mind, with a vengea ce. 

Another man said in a hearing not long ago that '^ Jesus made wine, 
and therefore we are justified m having it and in trafficking in it." 
Jesus made wine out oi water, and nobody is going to object to all the 
wine that people can drink that is made from water, but I want to tell 
you that the best nonintoxicating wine that the Master made was 
similar to the wine that is made from the juice of the grape, the pure 
juice of the grape, and it was not fermented. Do you believe, or 
do I believe, or does that man who applied this in justification for 
drinking, for having this in traffic, believe that Christ would condemn 
drunkenness and then make the stuflF to make men drunk? Another 
man said: '^Scripture sanctions it, sanctions intoxicating drinks, and 
it is therefore rignt to sell and to drink liquor." That gentleman for- 
got that it pronounces a woe upon the man who puts his bottle to his 
neighbor's lips, dnd forgot also the statement made in Proverbs: 
''Look not upon the wine when it is red, when it moveth itself aright. 
At last it biteth Uke a serpent and stingeth like an adder." 

There is nothing corresponding to the rot-gut whisky and the con- 
cocted drinks of our modern saloons in Scripture, and men are hard 
driven when they go to the Scripture, which condemns drunkenness, 
for a defense of their business, and I want to say to you that there is no 
liquor presented in the Scripture that is at all comparable to the stuff 
that is sold to-day, that curses and blights and ruins and blasts the 
lives of our fellow-men, and there is nothing in nature that can be 
compared to it. God never created a drop of alcohol in nature in any 
such form as it is in the drinks that are dispensed to-day behind the 
bars of saloons and in the groceries of the city of Washington and 
the District of Columbia. One man said: *^We have local option 
now." We have not; we have an unsatisfactory form of restriction. 
Some one said sometime ago: ^'But prohibition does not prohibit." 
That really is not the question before us now. We have not had a 
trial of it; we can not tell whether it will or not. The one question 
to be answered by these men who are standing in defense of the Uquor 
traffic is: Has regulation regulated? It has not. There are places 
in the city of Washington to-day where people are seUing liquor 
without any Ucense and where men are creeping into the dark halls 
that are referred to by people who sav that if we have prohibition 
these dark halls will be in demand by those people who must have it. 
Welhave them to-day. 

When prohibition has been tried one-half as long as regulation, if 
it becomes as signal a failure as regulation has, I shall be neartily in 
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favor of returning to regulation or to something better, but until we 
make a trial of it, we have no right to pronounce upon it. The testi- 
mony of Mr. Trigg, of Kansas, and the testimony of the bankers there 
and the citizens there is that prohibition does prohibit, and they have 
more money in the banks as a result of it and people are more gener- 
ally employed and are better satisfied than they have ever been 
under any regulation they have had. One man says, ''We pay sev- 
eral thousand dollars into the city treasury and help support your 
institutions and that ought to guarantee us freedom and guarantee 
the traffic.'^ Let me say that trie business costs thousands of dollars 
besides forming drunkards. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
reports 522 saloons with a revenue to the District of $476,776. You 
will find also that the jailer^s report shows the cost of the annual 
maintenance to be $50,000; the report of the superintendent of the 
workhouse shows the annual cost of maintenance to be $95,336; the 
report of the superintendent of the asylum for the insane shows the 
annual cost to be $275,000; to maintain the criminal courts $889,775, 
an aggregate cost to the District of over a million, and then if you sub- 
tract the revenue from the saloons we have a deficit over and above 
the saloon of $887,773. I then add to this the annual drink bill of 
the District of Columbia, which is estimated at $15 to each saloon, 
$2,500,000, making a total for the year of $3,378,763. That is 
economy, to my mmd, with a vengeance. 

But let me say in conclusion that the reason why regulation has 
failed is that the business in its very nature is a lawbreaker and vio- 
lates the most sacred relation of government, of home, of life. When 
money is raised by the liauor men it is used to bribe and corrupt, and 
not to put speakers on tne platform with temperance advocates to 
advocate by logic and reason their business. The liquor business 
is a parasite on the body politic and social; it Uves by death; it lives 
by destroying some one. A little boy is necessary for the liquor bus- 
iness in this country, my boy and your boy, if it is possible for the 
infernal business to get hold of them. I want to say to you that I 
have not a solitary thing to utter in defense of a business that lives 
by destroying and lives by sucking the life out of the body politic or 
the body social. What anarchy is in the pohtical world, that the 
liquor traffic is in the business world, and the conditions could be no 
worse under prohibition than they have been under our present regu- 
lation system. Then the grocery could not sell; we would not make 
the business respectable or be a partner with it and particeps criminis 
in the results of its work ; there would be no opeii saloons ; it would drive 
the business under cover and make it criminal, criminal that it is. 
You could then justifiably arrest the drunkard as a deadbeat and 
righteously arrest, fine, and imprison him. Now we make a man 
drunk ana arrest him and let the drunk maker go free. 

Now, gentlemen, if the liquor traffic is right, we have no right to 
put any burdens upon it, but we ought to defend it; we ought to 
stand for it, and the preachers in the pulpit ought to preach for it, 
and everything that could be done ought to be done to make it 
stronger than it is. But if it is wrong, we have no right to have any 
fellowship with it or to legalize it in any possible form. This is the 
logic of the whole matter. Doctor Wiley says, in a corrected report: 

I said I beheved the general effect of alcohol on mankind was wholly bad; that it 
was bad even in small quantities; that if distilled beverages, such as whisky, brandy, 
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and rum, had any good effects they were due to the fact that the aromatic and fragrant 
substances therein stimulated the digestive secretions and thus overcame, to a cer- 
tain extent, the bad effects of the alcohol which they contained. 

I further said that I was in theory a prohibitionist, but that there were practical 
difficulties in the way of prohibition, and that the better plan would be to abolish the 
saloons, and that if people wanted to drink beverages they should do so quietly at 
their homes and with their foods, and not in saloons. I aid not suggest nor advise 
young men to drink liquor of any kind, but said it was always bad. 

I hope, indeed, that we shall be able to get prohibition in this Dis- 
trict. It is bound to come; it is in the process of evolution among 
mankind that these things that are not necessary and are destruc- 
tive must go down, and the people are rising in their strength to do 
their best to put it down, and we ask your heartiest sympathetic 
cooperation. 

STATEMENT OF EEV. QEOEQE M. GTJMMINQS, EEFEESENTIN Q THE 
PEESBYTEEIAN CHUECH. 

Mr. CuMMiNGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we maintain that this 
is not a local question, for anything that affects the national capital 
is of interest to the entire country. I claim, therefore, the right this 
morning not to speak in behalf of the Presbyterians of the District 
of Columbia alone, but for the entire Presbyterian Church of the 
United States, numbering in its active members a million and a 
quarter, and, counting the adherents, numbering two millions of people. 
There are certain stock arguments which the liquor men use — they 
have already been referred to and they have been answered many 
times. One is that the prohibition law does not prohibit. I refer 
to the words of Mr. Sims of your committee, who has answered that 
argument himself, and maintains that in the State of Tennessee it 
does prohibit. This is merely a threat, as Mrs. Clinton Smith has said, 
meanmg that the liquor men do not intend to obey the law. 

Another argument is that it pours into the public treasury an 
immense revenue. So it does, but they forget the cost on the other 
hand. The liquor costs this nation about nine times as much as our 
public schools, four times as much as the net earnings of our railroads, 
and three times as much as our entire national receipts. It costs the 
people two hundred and twejve and a half million directly and one 
hundred million indirectly, and one-eighth of this only is returned into 
the Treasurv of the United States and the treasuries of our various 
States. Talk about it being a benefit to business, a benefit financially. 
Take a single instance, gentlemen; we might refer to scores of similar 
instances, but one will suffice. In the city of Fargo, four years after 
the saloon had been abolished. Mayor Johnson said: 

Under the rule of the saloon we had no paved streets, we had no sewer system, we 
had no waterworks; now we have all these, the population has more than doubled, and 
taxation has increased 24 per cent upon the same valuation of property. 

This is no mere sentimental question, gentlemen, as our friends, 
the enemy, say. We refer to the progress oeing made along th-e line 
throughout the entire country. Many papers which a tew years 
ago were silent on this subject now devote large space to it; and why? 
Because people demand to know the facts; oecause the people are 
interestea. We refer to the legislation that has been passed within 
the last few years. One-half of the territory of the United States 
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and one-third of the population of the country are now under pro- 
hibitory law. We refer to the fact that 51 per cent of the employers 
of the country, as is shown in the statistics of the Labor Bureau, dis- 
criminate in favor of the total abstainer. We refer to the court 
decisions which have been made, notably by Judge Ardmann, of 
Indiana, sa^dng that it is unconstitutional to license the saloon; 
Judge Christian, of the same State, declaring that the saloon is a nui- 
sance per se; and, above all, the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
Unitea States, handed down one year ago, declaring that the United 
States flag must not be used in advertising liquor, and we maintain 
that if the traffic is too nefarious to be associated with that which is 
the symbol of the Government it is too nefarious to be associated 
with the Government at all. Our enemies say that the saloons pre- 
vail in other capitals in Europe. I suggest, gentlemen, that as 
America is taking the lead in many questions she ou^ht to take the 
lead in this question, and we respectfully petition tnis committee, 
in the name of common sense, in the name of justice, in the name of 
humanity, in the name of Christianity, for our Supreme Court has 
declared this to be a Christian nation, to do all iji your power to bring 
that bill upon the floor and to abolish that which is universally rec- 
ognized to be the most prolific source of crime and misery and 
suffering. 

STATEMENT OF EEV. WESTON BRUNEE, FASTOE OF THE FIFTH 
BAPTIST CHUECH OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Bruner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
want to read to you in the beginning of mv brief talk a resolution, or 
a part of a resolution, which was passed by our association when it 
convened in its annual session of last fall : 

Resolved, That we hail with gladness and hope the incorporation of prohibition into 
the laws o& several States during the past year, and that the sentiment and vote of the 
people in many other States is demanding the total extermination of the legalized 
Hquor traffic. 

Resolved, That as members of the Columbia Baptist Association of Washington, we 
stand united in favor of prohibition for the District of Columbia, and to that end will 
never cease to work and pray until the iniquitous traffic in intoxicating liquors is de- 
stroyed and prohibition becomes alike the law of the District and the nation. 

The Baptists in the District of Columbia represent about seven 
thousand adult church members. I suppose that would mean fifteen 
thousand or eighteen thousand of the inhabitants. The Baptist 
denomination in the United States represents some five and one- 
quarter million adult church members; that would mean, probably, 
about fifteen million or sixteen milUon of actual inhabitants who 
would be included if we would count the population that normally 
would be Baptists. This great religious body stands almost as a 
unit in favor of the abolition of the liquor traffic. I am very happy 
in being permitted to represent particularly the Baptists of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia here before this committee this morning. 

I want to say two or three things in regard to local conditions. I 
have been pastor in three cities and have lived in a fourth city, in 
Louisville, Ky., in Baltimore, Md., in Richmond, Va., in Washmg- 
ton, D. C, but with the single exception of the city of Louisville the 
\<rhisky business, I think, is more wicked and has less restriction 
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here than anywhere else. I found that when there was any evidence 
that the saloon was violating the law, and especially that it was a 
place where young eirls were carried and induced to drink, in Balti- 
more, that meant tnat that saloon would probably lose its license. 
I do not think that means the same thing here in the District of 
Columbia. In the southwestern part of the city — I am pastor of 
the Fifth Baptist Church, located in the southwest, a church of 700 
members — there is one saloon known as Hall's, more rightly desig- 
nated it would be ^'Hall's hell hole.'' I have seen again and again, 
and I challenge them to disprove this, because othersliave witnessed 
the same thing, a young man and a young woman, a girl who looked 
to be somewhere from 16 to 20 years old, and well dressed, except 
she might have a little flashy hat — and sometimes, you know, a 
large hat is all right, particularly to-day — as I say, I have seen them 
get oflF at the comer there, oflf of the Seventh street car, and go into 
that place, and. I have seen them come out when there was every evi- 
dence that they had been drinking when they came out of the place. 
I can not prove absolutely what wickedness went on in there, but 
there is every reason to believe that is true. 

Then there is right in the minds of you gentlemen here — ^because 
I am referring to local conditions — two murders, first the Reid mur- 
der, the man himself a saloon keeper, and the police have not yet 
been able to ferret out the murderer. All kinds of iniquity and 
crime grow out of the saloon. In the very nature of the case a man 
can not be a good man and engage in this business, because his pros- 
perity depends on the destruction of the morality and the peace and 
the salvation of his fellow-citizens, and in the very nature of the case 
9; man engaged in that business can not be a good man. Then you 
remember this murder down here in the southwest, the Colby mur- 
der, to which I just want to refer. 

They sav that prohibition does not prohibit. It prohibits as 
much as a law against murder prohibits. Gillette has just been exe- 
cuted in New York State because of that awful murder he com- 
mitted. Did the law against murder prohibit? Not at all. But I 
say just one thing, and I leave it for the men on the other side to 
answer if they can. There is no other law that I know of in this land 
that has back of it the kind of a conspiracy, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Lakes to the Gulf, of men who 
make their monisy out of it, and who are determined to do every- 
thing they can to destroy that law and make it null and void. 

A man sitting here to my left — I will not call his name — acknowl- 
edged that when States passed prohibitory laws these people went in 
and violated the law. He said that Philadelphia and other places had 
a larger sale of liquor, which shows that they are particeps criminis 
in the violation of this law. There is this widespread conspiracy, but 
if the Congress of the United States would pass a law that would not 
allow a Government license to be given in its territory, it would largely 
break that up. We ask that you give us prohibition, and if you can 
give us prohibition, we believe you ought to do it if you do tne right 
thing. We submit that you should not leave us here in the District 
of Columbia with laws concerning liquor which are worse than almost 

all the laws in the land. 

their 
. poverty; 
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STATEMENT OF EEV. WALTEE H. BEOOKS, FASTOE OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH STEEET BAFTIST GHTIEGH (GOLOEED), OF WASHING- 
TON, D. G. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in asking you to abol- 
ish the liquor traffic in the District of Columbia, we do so from a sense 
of duty and patriotic devotion to the highest interests of this com- 
munity and the nation. We recognize the fact that valued monied 
interests are at stake, that the employment of an army of men is 
threatened by this issue, that the pleasure of tens of thousands is 
menaced in what we advocate; nevertheless, we are satisfied that 
the thing for which we stand must come some day or the fairest city 
on the American continent must sink beneath the curse which it im- 

Eoses upon itself. Reforms always bring with them some temporary 
ardships and losses; the closing. of a brothel entails upon its inmates 
a condition of want and misery for a season; the shutting up of a 
gambling den destroys the proprietor's games and callmg. The 
preaching of a well-known apostle in other times so affected the busi- 
ness of certain manufacturers that they convened the men of their 
crafts and set the ancient city of Ephesus in an uproar with the cry 
''Great is Diana of the Ephesians,'' and this cry was kept up for the 
space of three hours. It required a band of Roman soldiers to quiet the 
mob and to hush their voices; but the reform came and the shrines 
of Diana are not. 

Here, in our own country, independence came as the result of 
great loss to the colonists and to Old England, but who would 
exchange the conditions of to-day for those which antedated the 
birth of the Republic? The emancipation of the slaves in theso 
United States cost the nation millions of money and filled the North 
and South alike with widows and orphans, but the country is richer 
in every part and infinitely better off than it was before the great civil 
conflict. The responsibility for all these hardships and losses lies 
not with the reform which we urge in this commimity, but with the 
cause that needs reforming. The reform in every age must stand 
squarely on the declaration, '^Let justice be done though the heavens 
fall.'' We think this a sufficient answer to those who would tolerate 
in this commimity a great social and moral evil on the plea that the 
prohibition of that evil would entail nothing short of the confiscation 
of vast properties. We are deeply convinced that the liquor traffic is 
fraught witn evil. 

Now, I believe that the liquor traffic is, per se, a moral iniquity, 
and for that reason it has no right to exist. I have seen one boy 
who had killed another; I had two members of mv church, the one 
had a brother, the other had a son; the son, murdered the brother. 
I know where they got their liquor. One asked the other to treat 
him; they rushed out of that saloon, and in a few minutes one boy 
was dead and Mr. Cleveland saved the other from the gallows by 
sending him to the penitentiary. Only a few weeks ago a poor child 
came to my door in the care of a policeman. She was ragged and 
she had stolen a dress to hide the nakedness of her little sister. The 
next day that child was taken from its mother and is to-day in the 
^*!Co5.^ the Board of Children's Guardians. Is the thing right? Is 

ton E§ naoral and right? 

\<rhisky bua^ 
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Only last week we had a murder — a man murdered his wife and 
then killed himself. This is a new order of things among us, of men 
kilUng themselves, but liquor turns men into demons, and this takes 
place in a part of the city where there are numerous saloons, and I 
might stand here and call up case after case where crime and murder 
have been manifest through the liquor traffic. 

Now, gentlemen, it was said here that there are six colored people 
in that prison to one white, but we form onl^r one third of the popula- 
tion, and therefore you must multiply that six by three, which means 
that there are eighteen black people to one white person, according 
to the population, and what is tne cause of it? We give all our money 
to these people, and if we get in a fight we have no money to pay the 
fines. Ir we misbehave we must go to prison. I say ^^ We;'' 1 mean 
the people of our race. What I want to see in this District of Colum- 
bia IS every saloon closed, and let me say I have no ill will against these 
people; I respect and honor the men in the business; 1 would do 
them any kindness, but I would wipe their business off of the face of 
the earth, because it is destroying my people, and we can not go down 
without them going down too. These people are destroying them- 
selves as well as us. Let me tell you, there are 500 saloons in the 
District of Columbia, but I do not think over 10 of those are managed 
by colored people. We are the victims; we are sinned against more 
than sinning in this matter, and I appeal to you, gentlemen, stand 
for the right and deliver us from the curse of the saloon. 

STATEMENT OF MES. EOSETTA E. LAWSON, NATIONAL OEQAN- 
IZEE AND LEGTTIEEE OF THE NATIONAL WOMAN'S GHEISTIAN 
TEMFEEANGE UNION. 

Mrs. Law^son. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
have been identified with the cause of temperance in the District of 
Columbia, as defined by the principles of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, for over twenty-five years, and am in close touch 
with the women of my race residing here. We would gladly see the 
sale and traffic in alcoholic liquors for beverage purposes prohibited 
here and everywhere. 

In behalf of this race, constituting about one-third of the popula- 
tion of the District of Columbia, I appear before your committee in 
favor of the enactment of a law prohibiting the traific here, as defined 
by House bill 9086 [17530]. 

We would not assert our belief that morality can be legislated 
into a people or that law can make men temperate, but law can shut 
up these bars and dramshops which facilitate and feed intemperance, 
double the taxes, greatly increase the peril to life and property, and 
make the masses tools in the hands of unprincipled men who would 
undermine and disregard the law. 

As a race, we do not add to your list of citizens in the District of 
Columbia or in the country at large persons known as brewers or 
distillers. Probably in 600 or more saloons in the District of Colum- 
bia there will scarcely be found a dozen saloons owned and controlled 
by colored men. The temptation to drink is placed in the way of this 
people on nearly every comer in sections where, because of their 
poverty, they are compelled to live, thus keeping them in poverty; 
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making it easy to swell the record of crime and vice from a people 
around whom every opportunity for the exercise of self-control 
should be placed, not only by thoughtful lawmakers, but by and 
through the eflForts of an interested and helpful Christian sentiment. 

We favor prohibition because we believe the removal of this terrible 
temptation from men and women will restore to our community many 
a one whose appetite is fast growing beyond his control, whose 
dependent ones are made to suflFer deprivation and sorrow which they 
shudder to make public, and because we believe the expenses to the 
citv in caring for a criminal, insane, and pauper class will be greatly 
reduced. 

Take, for example, the operation of this law for a single day at 
Atlanta, Ga., where there are 100,000 inhabitants. 

Friday, January 3, 1908, was its third day under prohibition. Com- 
pare with January 3, 1907, imder high Ucense. The cases reported 
m poUce court Saturday morning, January 4, 1907, 62; 1908, 17; 
reducing here the police record 46. Of the 62 cai^es in court in 1907 
32 were for drimkenness. None of the 17 cases in court in 1908 were 
for drunkenness. We need not confine our argument to the most 
recent enactments of prohibitory laws. Persons who have given 
a most thorough investigation as to the operation of prohibition in 
Maine, Kansas, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire assert that ^'prohibition at its worst is better than any form of 
license at its best," and this is attested and emphasized in Vermont 
and New Hampshire's return to license resulting in great increase of 
crime and drimkenness. In Vermont the last two years, under pro- 
hibition there were 808 people committed to the workhouse for 
drunkenness. For the same period under Ucense 1,404 were sent 
there, or 596 more dependents upon the State, because of the Ucense 
system. 

The Government never stops to consider arguments for personal 
liberty in invading the premises and rooting out causes of destruction 
and death like smallpox and other threatened epidemic diseases. 
There is danger of America becoming a nation or drunkards. To 
foster drunkenness by arnr license system whatever is to nurse a dis- 
ease so insidious in its effects as to undermine and cause to crumble 
and decay the very foundation of our Government. Therefore we 
appear in behalf of the weak brother, that he be rid of the thing which 
causes him to stumble. 

STATEMENT OF ME. T. M. HAEE, STIFEEINTENDENT OF THE 
ANTISALOON LEAGUE OF THE DISTEIGT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. Hare. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I do 
not imagine for a minute that it would be possible for me to bring 
any such blaze of radiance upon this question as to add any enlighten- 
ment to what you already possess, yet I have spent the past six 
weeks in the State of South CaroUna and have had an opportunity 
to study at first hand the best system of regulating the sale of intoxi- 
cating Uquor that I think has yet been devised, and had an oppor- 
timity to contrast it side by side with prohibition. Nineteen of the 
counties of South CaroUna are now under prohibition; 20 counties 
have the dispensary system. I had the opportunity of talking with 
many business men — oankers and merchants — in Spartanburg, Green- 
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ville, and Greenwood, and over in the senior Senator's home county ^ 
Edgefield. Some of them for some two or three years and some for 
a shorter period have had the opportunity of contrasting prohibition 
with the oest regulated system. You can, I beUeve, get the unani- 
mous support of the business men of that community to this state- 
ment: That prohibition, perhaps not as well regulated now as it will 
be after a wnile, as enjoyed in those counties is infinitely superior 
to the dispensary system, which was the best possible method of 
regulation, as we all believe. 

Spartanburg says it is absolutely impossible to get the necessary 
35 per cent or the voters on a petition to bring the dispensary up 
for a rehearing before the people. Many of these men showed me 
at the outset that they were in favor of the dispensary; they believed 
that the method of regulation was superior to what they would 
have when the blind tiger came in to supplant it. Those men 
to-dajr acknowledge that they were mistaken in their theories, that 
there is much less consumption of liquor, and that prohibition is a 
vast improvement. There is just one other thing I want to call your 
attention to, and that is that those counties that have voted out 
the dispensary in favor of prohibition are the white counties of 
South Carolina. The dispensary is still down in what is called the 
*'low country," where the negro population outnumbers the whites 
two to one, but up in the Piedmont belt, those counties are going to 
prohibition. 

There was another thing back of this movement, that is the building 
and operating of those large cotton mills and the effect that drink 
was having upon the employees. You will find the management 
of those mills, perhaps not for the highest reason, but for one that is 
satisfactory to them, fighting ver^ strongly for prohibition. You 
remember that the manufacturing interests in the State of Indiana 
are now banded together, determmed in some way to drive beyond 
the immediate walls of their factory buildings, at least, the cluster 
of saloons that are hanging on there like leeches sucking the blood 
of their workmen. 

This prohibition business is not a wave, it is an inundation, and it 
is going to continue to rise as long as the churches of this district are 
going to work the pumps, and they have not shown any desire to let 
go^ and I would Uke to ask you gentlemen of the committee to make 
this possible for the old capital of our nation to lead in this matter 
and not be swung onto the tail end of the procession; you are to show 
the world, and not have the world show you. 

STATEMENT OF EEV. GHAELES H. BTITLEE, EEFEESENTING THE 
LUTHEEAN GHTJEGHES. 

Mr. Butler. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have reached a 
time when we are examining foundations, and every custom and 
every institution that does not prove to have a good foundation will 
sooner or later be removed. It is not necessary, gentlemen, to call 
names in this contest, to say that the opponents of Uquor are a low 
rabble, as was stated the other day, that these people are unable to 
earn a livelihood, anything of that sort, but there must be an argu- 
ment, and I say to you that there is only one argument which is 
advanced on behalf of Uquor, and that argument is money; if we 
take the money consideration away, there will be but a handful 
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standing up to argue for the rights of the saloon. Our argument is 
this, first, there is sentiment, and second, there is economics, and 
third, there is crime. I will not speak at length, to tire you gentle- 
men. I wish to read several little clippings from distinguished people 
and a distinguished court. In the nrst place, I want to give to you 
a statement of a former Commissioner of Labor, the Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright. He says: 

I have looked into a thousand homes of the working people of Europe; I do not 
know how many in this country. I have tried to find the best and the worst. And 
while, as I say, I am aware that the worst exists, and as bad as under any system, 
or as bad as in any aeje, I have never had to look beyond the inmates to find the cause; 
and in every case, as far as my own observation goes, drunkenness was at the bottom 
of the misery, and not the inaustrial system or the industrial conditions surrounding 
the men and their families. 

This statement is amply borne out by what has been given to us 
already. I wish to give to you also the words of the honored chaplain 
of the upper branch of Congress, the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale: 

If anybody will take charge of all Boston's poverty and crime which results from 
drunkenness, the South Congregational Church, of which I have the honor to be the 
minister, ^ill alone take charge of all the rest of the poverty which needs relief in 
the city of Boston. 

Now, there is something else in this connection; I meant to refer 
to the statement made by Booker T. Washington, alreadv quoted 
by two speakers, appearing in a recent number of the Outlook, but 
I will not, only to say that in Birmingham, under the prohibitory 
regime, arrests for all causes have fallen off 33 per cent, ana in Atlanta 
upward of 50 per cent. There is a legal aspect of the case which has 
been hinted at. We are indebted to an adoress by an honored minis- 
ter of the Gospel, the Rev. Ervine S. Chapman, of California, and I 
wish to quote several decisions by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The court said: 

No legislature can bargain away the public health, or the public morals. The 
people themselves can not do it, much less their servants. 

Another decision: 

The statistics of every State show a greater amount of crime and misery attributable 
to the use of ardent spirits obtained at these liquor saloons than to any other source. 

Several others I may give briefly: 

It is undoubtedly true that it is the right of every citizen of the United States to 
pursue any lawful trade or business, under such restrictions as are imposed upon all 
persons of the same age ^ sex, or condition. 

WDl you notice this part of that decision: 

There is no inherent right in a citizen thus to sell intoxicating liquors by retail. 
It is not a privilege of a citizen of the State or of a citizen of the United States. 

Another decision: 

We can not shut out of view the fact within the knowledge of all that the public 
health, the public morals, and the public safety may be enaangered by the general 
use of intoxicating drinks. 

And the concluding decision I will quote is this, and you will know 
that this is one of the arguments which is most frequently used, 
namely, the cutting oflf of revenue, ^'Cut off the rev-enue, and what 
will the State do then?^' 

If a loss of revenue should accrue to the United States (because of prohibition) 
from a diminished consumption of ardent spirits, she will be a gainer a thousandfola 
in the health, wealth, and happiness of the people. 
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And this is our request. I believe, as has already been intimated, 
if the matter shall be brought to the attention of our Supreme Court, 
in harmony with these decisions, in harmony with the decisions of 
circuit judges in Indiana, notably, and perhaps elsewhere, and if the 
matter of the hcensed liquor saloon shall be brought to the attention 
of the Supreme Court, I have no doubt whatever that in harmony 
with previous decisions the court will give its verdict against the 
continuance of this system. But now we know that statute law is 
more effective, in many particulars at least, than court decisions, and 
we want you, if it please your honorable body and please your con- 
sciences, to give us a law that is in harmony with these arguments 
which have been made here, which look to the maintenance of order, 
the protection of innocent childhood and womanhood. You can not 
tell, you do not know, the sorrows that are heaped upon women and 
Uttle children, and even men, by the legalized liquor traffic, and we 
want you to give us a law in harmony with these decisions already 
Quoted, and that takes an advanced step in our District for the puri- 
ncation of the home and of business, and of morals and economics. I 
thank you for your attention. 

STATEMENT OF THE EEV. W. J. THOMAS, OF THE F£OTXSTAlf T 

EPISGOFAL GHUECH. 

Mr. Thomas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am unexpectedly 
here to-day to bear my testimony to the interest I have in curbing 
the Uquor interests. We are all of us, I think, face to face with this 

Eroblem of trying to do our fellow-men good, and we are trying to 
elp them overcome their temptations, and I am reminded of a poor 
man who belonged to a church where he went to his father confessor, 
and his father confessor found him freauently breaking out and doing 
what was contrary to the law of the cnurch, and he said: ^^My dear 
fellow, what is the matter with you; what is your excuse?^' He 
said: ^^ I am very weak. ^' The father confessor said : ^' You brought 
this before me before.'' He said: '^Yes.'' The father said : '^What 
have you to say for yourself?'' He said: ^'I am very weak." The 
father said: '^ What can you withstand?" He said: '^I can with- 
stand anything but temptation." And so it seems to me that there 
are many men like that. We. all reahze the forces of temptation in 
one form or another, and we are asking to-day that some of this 
temptation shall be removed. There are many things said upon the 
temperance questions, upon the social question, upon Uberty, upon 
labor, and otrier things, but we have not time, of course, to enter into 
all of the arguments to combat them or support them, but there is 
one thing I would like to present this morning. Sir Wilfred Lawson 
says: 

There is a saloon that every man can close, 
And that saloon is just beneath his nose. 

I think Uncle Sam has a saloon, and I would like to see him close it 
right here at the Capitol for this reason, that we find in our work this 
argument, that oftentimes working men will come and ask that their 
grog room be kept open that they might get their drink and their 
social side, whicn we sympathize with, but when we go behind the 
working man, we see tne women and the children. I have in mind 
now a mie bricklayer, who went into one of the saloons in the District, 
and he got a few drinks; then he was pitched out; he did not want to 
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go and he was thrown out, and he struck his head on the curb, and it 
was a question whether he was not killed by that blow, because he got 
a clot of blood on his brain and died in agony. What was the resiilt? 
We tried to bring about a condition where the saloon would lose its 
influence, and yet those very people we give clothes to and shoes to 
and money to tide them over, went to work and said they did not 
want the saloon closed. The best people, and the people who pay 
the taxes, want it closed, but those to whom we had to extend chanties 
wanted it kept open. Let us remember this, that where the saloons 
are thickest there is the most poverty, and I would like to see the 
saloon closed. 

I have seen the workings of the law in Maine when I did mis- 
sionary work there, and I Know it is frequently said that the Maine 
law is a failure. I want to say this, that most laws are failures if 
on the one side there is poverty and on the other unlimited wealth. 
Whatever may be said we are face to face with that problem, and 
if you realized, gentlemen, how strong financiallv the whisky trust 
and the liquor interests are, and how they have thousands of dollars 
to drive across the line from New Hampshire and Vermont in through 
the woods on the dark nights and otherwise, and leave their kegs 
here and there along the road, and find how that goes up into the 
lumber camps and then is distributed in every conceivable way, 
trying to get those people to break the law, you would take that 
into consideration when they say it is a failure. I want to say this, 
that in my missionary work: there I saw that it was easier for the 
people to bring up four or five boys, sturdy and industrious, than it 
was for the people in the city, where the boys saw the liquor interests 
so exhibited as to make them attractive. I will say that, apart from 
the political issue — I do not want the political situation brought 
into it at all; I am not speaking for political points — from the econom- 
ical and social side I do know, gentlemen, that I have seen splendid 
men, men for whom I would be willing to lay down my life, who are 
drunkards, but I love them in spite of that, and I have seen great 
possibilities for them if they could only leave that alone. 

Farm after farm and estate after estate in Maryland and old Vir- 
ginia have gone down into the saloon, into the pockets of the saloon 
keeper or the gambler, and the man's people have had to leave their 
homes, seek employment elsewhere — delicate women, finely cultured 
daughters, and splendid sons. I have in mind one boy whose father 
said to me: ''My boy is going into the ministry." ''If," I said, 
"he is- not made a drunkard, as vou are trying to 'make somebody 
else drink." That boy, with all these splendid advantages and with 
the prayers of his aunt and his mother, has turned out to be just as 
his father was — a gambler and defaulter and one who is far away from 
his home and dare not come back, and I say that liquor is at the bot- 
tom of that. 

In regard to Uberty, I want to say this: I can conceive of it being 
interfered ^vith again and again. The liberty of women in this city 
is interfered with; there are nouses here that have not had their blincls 
raised; they must be darkened to the passer-by, and they wonder 
why their right is interfered with there. There are people m the jail 
whose liberty is interfered with. There are men who walk about 
with the smallpox, but their liberty is interfered with. There are 
men who are not allowed to expectorate in cars, and some consider 
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that an interference with their Uberty, because they Uke to chew 
tobacco. There are many things Uke that. There is the dog which 
runs about with his master; he has the rabies and he is not allowed 
his liberty, because every time he comes in contact with a defense- 
less woman or child or a man who is ignorant of his condition it 
means death to whomsoever he shall bite. We curb those things, 
and God grant that the day shall come when our noble women, our 
splendid men, who know the justice of this cause, who see its work- 
ing, but yet are tied hand and foot by public sentiment, who dare not 
say ''The saloon shall go, never to return/' may the day come when 
they shall build up this countrv to the welfare of man and the glory 
of God. 

STATEMENT OF MR. MATTHEW E. O'BRIEN, CONGRESSIONAL REP- 
RESENTATIVE OF THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION COMMITTEE. 

Mr. O'Brien. I realize there is not time for me to answer all of 
the things that have been brought out at this hearing, so I have 
some material which I would like to go into the record. At your 
last session a Mr. Sullivan, representing the bartenders' union, put 
in evidence an article written by a man named Waggoner, and I have 
here a letter from the editor of the Kansas City Globe, and I called 
Mr. Sullivan's attention to the fact that Waggoner was repudiated 
by the paper which he purported to represent. I will present here 
this pamphlet, published by the Board of Trade of Kansas City, in 
refutation of that article, and the very Waggoner who wrote that 
article which Mr. Sullivan said portrayed the true conditions of 

Erohibition under law enforcement in Kansas is an inebriate and 
as been in an inebriate asylum, and his expenses there had been 
paid by the Kansas City Globe. As I said, there is a letter signed 
by the manager of the Kansas City Globe, who says that the man 
who wrote that article is absolutely worthless. He was hired, 
employed by those people who come here and asked to be allowed 
to continue their business. The scheme was put up right here in 
the nation's capital, in Washington. I have not tne time to tell 
you all, but there is an association here in the pay of the liquor 
mterests known as the National Press Association, whose duty it 
is to disseminate and send out broadcast all over this country fake 
reports of conditions in prohibition territory and bribe the news- 
papers throughout the country to print it, and to delude those that 
they can not bribe into printing it as a fact. This is sent out all 
ready to be printed by the liquor dealers. They do this because 
their main argument is that prohibition will not prohibit. 

I i^^ant to call Mr. Moore's attention — and I am sorry he is not here 
this morning; — to an editorial which I will file, from the Philadelphia 
North American, in which they denounce this attempt of the liquor 
interests to claim that prohibition will not prohibit; and notwith- 
standing the fact that Mr. Moore made the statement that high license 
was a grand success for the city of Philadelphia, D. Clarence Gibboney, 
the head of the Law and Order Society, says there are now in Phila- 
delphia 1,500 speakeasies and clubs; and I want to call the attention 
of the committee to the fact that notwithstanding the liquor men of 
the city of Washington declare that the conditions here are good 
enough for them, I am filing a Ust of names and locations of speak- 
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easies right here in the District of Columbia, and when you examine 
that Ust you will find that 80 women down here in Hooker's Division 
are selling intoxicants in violation of your District law to-day, and the 
names of those women and the locations of their houses are in this list 
which I will file, and these women have a liquor-tax receipt from the 
Federal Government for the sale of intoxicating drink at retail. This 
condition will exist everywhere that the licensed saloon can exist. 

They argue that if you drive out the saloon you will have the speak- 
easy. It IS not a question whether you have the speakeasy or the 
saloon. To-day you have in the city of Washington both the speak- 
easy and the saloon, and wherever the saloon exists it acts as a feeder 
for the speakeasy; and these institutions that I told you about which 
exist in Hooker s Division exist because there are plenty of saloons 
there, and those saloons are recruiting stations for these 80 houses 
of prostitution. I know this not from hearsay ; I know it from actual 
experience. I was sheriff of the city of Bridgeport for four years, and 
I know conditions. I closed up the Midway — all the saloons and 
what was known as the '^Midway'' in the city of Bridgeport — and 
on one train, one Saturday evening, 72 lewd women left tne city of 
Bridgeport because the saloons were closed up. I have had experi- 
ence with the liquor dealer, and I would rather enforce a prohibition 
than a license law. The liquor dealers appeared before you and at 
the hearing objected to being called anarctiists, but the liquor dealer 
appears here and says, ^'Unless you grant me a license to cio business 
liquor will be sold anyway right here in the nation's capital." He 
declares that he is stronger tnan the armed forces of this country; 
that we Americans who have been able to fight outside forces and 
internal insurrection must stand and bow to the liquor interests. It 
is an insult to American manhood for them to insist to you gentlemen 
to-day that we must allow this because we can not prohibit it. If 
that is true, then our statement is true. We are bowing to the liquor 
trust and the liquor trust is dominating everytlung in this country. 

There is a gentleman on this committee, and I am sorry he has left, 
Mr. Olcott, who is very sure that prohibition does not prohibit. I 
want to call his attention to the fact that in his own State, New York, 
there were 249 murders in New York last year; only 65 arrests fol- 
lowed, and only two men went, to the electric chair. If Mr. Olcott 
is right, why will he not go back to New York and advocate that mur- 
der be licensed in the State of New York. 

This a^ument that we can not get along without the revenue is an 
insult. The liquor men are simply saying, " This is your price, gentle- 
men, and we are willing to pay it." Not one word has been said by the 
liquor men in defense or their business, not one syllable has been 
uttered by anyone at any of these hearings to justify the existence of 
the saloon. They do not attempt to defend their business; they do 
not dare to; there are no arguments on their side. 

In this list I file here I give you statistics, I give you facts, I give you 
statements of governors of States, I give you an editorial from the 
Philadelphia North American which analyzes the model license laws, 
and it concludes by saying that the liquor men of this country have 
filed their brief in the courts of public opinion, and one can find but 
one verdict, and that is victory for their opponents; and the Phila- 
delphia North American is not a prohibition paper. All of the aigu- 
ments that have been made here nave been made on the theory that 
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because these men are bound to defy law, because they will spend 
their money to defy law, because organized lawlessness exists, we 
must bow to it and we must allow them to continue, and that we can 
not get along without the revenue. Not one single argument and 
word has been said in favor of the saloon — not one word. 

The liquor dealers of Washington, becoming alarmed at the insistent 
demand for prohibition and fearing that this demand might be 
listened to by the present Congress, Formed an association, instead 
of advertising to tne world that the men who deal out destruction^ 
death, and damnation had formed an association of the liquor dealers 
and brewers, they called it the high-sounding name of the Wash- 
ington Mercantile Association, thereby admitting to the world that 
they were ashamed to give the association the name that it should 
bear. In other words, these men who are opposing prohibition in 
the District of Columbia that they may save their business are 
ashamed of the business that they are fighting to save. 

The Mercantile Association is composed wholly of men engaged in 
the manufacture or sale of intoxicants. Why should they not oppose 
prohibition as the gambler is opposing the law against gambling and 
as the thief if he dared would oppose the law against theft. They are, 
as Mr. Sullivan, of the Bartenders Union, declared, fighting for the 
business that gives them a living. It matters not how many innocents 
may go hungry or what misery may be caused by their business, they 
wish to continue in it. 

The Washington Chamber of Commerce we are told is also opposed 
to prohibition, and some are foolish enough to believe that the vote in 
favor of the saloon in that august body was obtained because the 
men composing it realized that prohibition would be a calamity to 
the city of Washington. 

The fact of the matter is, gentlemen, the members of the chamber 
of commerce were intimidated into voting against prohibition, not 
because they did not want prohibition, but, fearing that prohibition 
might not carry, they feared the influence of the saloon. 

That vote was obtained by intimidation and threatened boycott. 
These men who are to-day appealing to this comijiittee to allow them 
to continue a business that nas been denounced as the greatest pro- 
ducer of evil have forced the chamber of commerce of the nation's 
capital to bow to its will by intimidation and threatened boycott. 

This is the threat that was sent out from Chicago, February 27 
last, by the brewers and maltsters to every board of trade and chamber 
of commerce in the United States : 

As a matter of self-preservation we are compelled to find out who are our friends and 
who are our enemies. No firm that directly or indirectly assists the Prohibition party 
can consistently do business with us, and we therefore take the liberty to ask how you 
stand on the question. 

That was the threat that forced the Chamber of Commerce of Wash- 
ington to vote against prohibition. Threatened boycott was resorted 
to by these men because they have no argument with which to main- 
tain the stand that they have taken against the welfare of the country. 

There is not a single redeeming feature about the business they are 
engaged in. There is no good that can come from the saloon. Noth- 
ing can be said in its defense, and the men engaged in the business 
realize this. They know full well the evil that they produce can not 
be compensated for by the licensjB fee that they pay, so they do not 
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attempt to argue that they serve some useful purpose in the com- 
munity. 

No attempt is made by these men who ask that for a consideration 
they be permitted to ruin young men and women, to drive men to all 
kinds of atrocities, and to cause misery, want, and woe to innocent 
children that their business pjroduces some good. They frankly 
admit that the result of patronizing their bars is drunkenness, idleness, 
viciousness, and crime, and they ask that they be permitted to con- 
tinue because they have money invested in the business. What 
right have they to invest their money in such a business and then expect 
the public that they have fattened on like leeches to consider the 
money invested before in self-defense driving this organized evil out 
of existence. 

These men who are asking consideration at the hands of Congress 
have the temerity to come before this committee and declare that 
prohibition does not prohibit and that the city of Washington can not 
get along without the revenue from the liquor traffic. Both of 
those claims are an insult to the citizens of this capital of the greatest 
nation on earth. The statement that prohibition will not prohibit 
is a threat made by these men that their goods will be sold, no matter 
what law the Congress of tKe United States may make. Should you 
declare that prohibition should prevail, they tell you that here in the 
capital of the nation they will defy the law, and yet complain when 
thev are told that, so far as their business is concerned, they know 
no law and are anarchists. 

Just think of the audacity of these men to declare that they will 
defy any law that can be made to prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
liquors; that the United States Government in its national capital 
is not strong enough to compel respect for a law that put out of busi- 
ness the worst institution that America has ever seen. 

Here, with the President of the United States, the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, whisky men and brewers are powerful 
enough to defy the solemn mandates of Congress, and to hear some 
members of this committee calmly admit that such is the case is a con- 
fession that our form of government is a failure. 

When we admit that we can only enforce those laws that the peo- 
ple wish to respect, our power to govern is gone and we might as well 
not have any laws. I am in favor of a government by the people, and 
do not wish to be understood as forcing upon the people laws against 
their will unless those laws be founded on right and justice, and then, 
even if the majority of the citizens should be opposed to them, laws 
prohibiting moral wrongs should be enacted. 

This coimtry has been able to cope with Great Britain and win 
from that great nation freedom for her citizens when but few in num- 
bers in her citizenship. It has met internal insurrection and has con- 
querred it. It has been victorious against every evil that has 
threatened its life, but now we are told that the liquor traffic is some- 
thing that the American people must bow to. 

Can it be true that we have become such weaklings that we dare 
not accept the challenge of this enemy to the nation's well-being; 
or is it possible that the Congress of the United States is going to 
meekly bow to the will of the saloon keepers and surrender oecause 
we are told that if we do not they can defy us? 
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Does any one beKeve that the liquor dealers.who have the effrontery 
to declare that the United States Government can not suppress the 
traffic in the nation's capital, with all of its authority, believe that 
statement to be true? if they do, why is it that they are spending 
vast sums of money to prevent prohibition? If it be true that 
they can sell under a prohibition law, why is it that they are opposing 
prohibition? 

They insult the intelhgence of the American citizen when they say 
that prohibition does not prohibit. Either it is a deUberate lie or 
we are absolutely under the control of the Kquor interests; and if 
the latter be true, then God help the country. 

The argument that prohibition does not prohibit might be used 
against every criminal law upon our statutes. There were 249 mur- 
ders committed in New York last year. There were but 65 arrests 
made in consequence of these murders. Only 2 of the murderers 
reached the electric chair. 

Mr. Olcott, of the committee, who is so sure that prohibition 
does not prohibit, and for that reason is opposed to it, should try 
and have the law against murder in his own State repealed, since 
murder will be committed any way, and it would be so much better 
to have the murders committed by a man who had paid a hcense 
than by a man who had not. 

Over the bar that is licensed the same liquor will have the same 
effect as if sold over a bar that has not the sanction of law behind it. 
The licensing of the sale does not make conditions any better for 
the family of the man who patronizes the barroom. 

The argument that we can not get along without the revenue is 
an assumption on the part of the Uquor men that this nation is 
wilhng to prostitute itself and accept money from the dive and the 
brothel and admit that if it did not do so that it could not live. 
Such a charge against the people of the citv of Washington should 
be rebuked. The taxpayers here are not wilUng to accept the dirty 
dollars of the dive ana admit that if they did not so accept them that 
they would become bankrupt. 

The liquor men are saying to the people, ^^This is your price, and 
we know that you are for sale and will accept it. We are wilHng to 
pay the price; can you refuse it?^' Suppose the same offer was made 
to any member of this committee to pay him for the privilege of 
debauching his sons and daughters, would he not knock down the 
man who made it? Why then will he sit as a Representative in 
Congress and allow the liquor dealers of the nation's capital to make 
such a proposition to the people as a whole? The safety of the 
nation depends upon the safety of the home. This Government was 
founded on the idea of the greatest good to the greatest number. 
The greatest good to the greatest number demands the overthrow of 
the saloon. The American people are acting in self-defense when 
•they strike at the saloon. The liquor dealer is fighting for a special 
privilege in a Government that was founded upon the idea of equal 
rights tor all and special privilege for none. If his business should 
be permitted by license, his license is a special privilege. Either his 
business is «uch that it should be absolutely prohibited or it is a 
legitimate business, and if a legitimate business it should not be 
hampered by license laws. 
36132— PT in— 08 3 
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Throughout the country the Hquor men are beginning to reaUze 
that their only safety is in license, and high Hcense at that. They are 
wiUing to pay the price, and they have organized a model license 
league which proposes to reform the business, but here in the capital 
of the nation it is proposed to stand pat. The liquor dealers of 
Washington declare that the present conditions are good enough, and 
that they want no change in the law. They say that if prohibition 
prevails speakeasy saloons will abound. As a matter of fact there is 
more lawlessness under license than under prohibition. There are in 
the District of Columbia to-day more than two hundred speakeasies. 
I am going to give you a list or those in what is known as ^'Hooker's 
Division^' in the city of Washington. Here is a list of places that 
are to-day engaged in selling intoxicating liquors in violation of law 
in that little strip of territory where there are a number of licensed 
saloons, and most of them are also houses of prostitution, for which 
the licensed saloon is the feeder. 

Gayle Briggs, 1313 D street NW.; Emma Berry, 1320 D street; 
Kitty Brown, 301 Thirteen-and-a-half street; Ella Brown, 1309 D 
street; Ella Buchanan, 312 Thirteen-and-a-half street; Louise Butler, 
1316 D street; Irene Barnes, 324 Thirteen-and-a-half street; Nellie 
Cranfield, 1213 C street; Mary A. Clark, 1442 C street; Emma Cole- 
man, 1351 Ohio avenue; Charlotte Carter, 1309 C street; Sarah 
Carter, 1315 D street; Emma Carter, 1229 C street; Lizzie Clayton, 
1211 C street; Nannie Cole, 310 Thirteen-and-a-half street; Rose 
Clayton, 1220 C street; Hilda Clifford, 1317 D street; Hazel Davis, 
1355 Ohio avenue; Maude Duvall, 1305 D street; Irene Dinsmore, 
1434 C street; Ella Drummond, 1207 C street; OUie E. Dorr, 1426 C 
street; Marie Earl, 1321 D street; Mattie Emerson, 313 Thirteen- 
and-a-half street; Katherine Erickson, 1313 C street; Mamie Ellis, 
1225 D street; Hessie Earle, 1221 Ohio avenue; Mabel Gray, 1440 C 
street; Ray Gilbert, 1424 C street; Helen Grey, 1217 C street; Edith 
Gray, 1434 — street; Pauline Hall, 1438 C street; Frankie Harris, 1302 
D street; Mabel Hamilton, 307 Thirteenth street; Fannie Herman, 1322 
D street; Vera Hastings, 1307 D street; Pauline Helen, 1357 Ohio ave- 
nue; Carrie Hamilton, 1357 Ohio avenue; Julia Hart, 1357 Ohio ave- 
nue; Susie Johnson, 1323 D street; Nettie Jackson, 311 Thirteen-and- 
a-half street; Ivy I^a Garde, 1312 D street; Mildred La Rue, 1428 C 
street; Nellie Lyman, 1217 C street; Lucy Lamb, 1359 Ohio avenue; 
Edna Mantell, 1413 C street; Chlo F. Maitland, 1223 D street; Ella 
Mitchell, 303 Thirteen-and-a-half street ; Pansy Morgan, 1304 D street ; 
Kate Mulligan, 1354 D street; Ruby Mills, 1220 Cstreet; Halyette Miz- 

Sah, 1219-21 C street; Kittie Markley, 1221 Ohio avenue; Nannie E. 
ewcourt, 1310 D street; liouise Ortman, 1209 C street; Belle Porter, 
1318 D street; Merten Ray, 1359 Ohio avenue; Gladys Ryan, 1436 C 
street; Ruth Smith, 1310 D street; Blanch Snow, 1302 D street; 
Mamie Smith, 1308 D street; Bertha Sheldon, 303 Thirteenth street; 
Louise Schindel, 1321 D street; Blanche Schneider, 1353 Ohio avenue; 
Lottie Tilford, 1222 D street; Nellie Vance, 1311 C street; Mabel 
Vane, 1318 D street; Gertrude Walsh, 1363 Ohio avenue; Estelle 
Williams, 1361 Ohio avenue, and Mamie Williard, 1357 Ohio avenue. 
This list contains the names and addresses of 80 women who are 
selling intoxicating liquors without a license from the excise board, 
and this under a license system. Here you have speakeasies under a 
license system with which the mercantile association says we ought to 
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be satisfied. A license system that they declare works well and is the 
best in the country. 

If the conditions that exist down in the '* Division '^ can be produced 
under what the liquor men claim is a good license system, is it not 
time to abolish that system altogether. In this small corner of Wash- 
ington are found 80 houses of assignation all selling intoxicants and 
paying for a revenue-tax receipt to sell intoxicants, and yet there are 
plenty of licensed saloons in tnis vicinity. 

As a matter of fact, the licensed saloon acts as the recruiting statio])^ 
for these places. The men behind the bar pilot the stranger^to 
them. They know that both ffo together and they have no^sire to 
have the law enforced against tne illicit seller of liquor anjiJkSe women 
of the lower class, because they are themselves violators of the law 
and know that all must hang together or hang separately. 

Wherever the saloon abounds, you will find that the dive and the 
brothel go unmolested. You do not find these places where liquor is 
prohibited. In every city where they exist the saloon furnishes them 
their patrons. This is not supposition with me. I know from actual 
experience. By closingup the saloon you will drive out the vice that 
now flourishes m the ''Division." 

Recently in my home city, Bridgeport, Conn., I closed up the 
saloons on Middle street, known as ''the Midway," and the Saturday 
night after these saloons were closed for violations of the liquor laws 
72 lewd women departed from the city on a single train. 

I was sheriff of the city of Bridgeport for four years and I enforced 
the liquor laws while I held that oflSce. I would rather fight the 
man who has no sanction of law to engage in the business than the 
man who is licensed to do business under regulations and who violates 
the regulations. 

I was compelled not only to fight the violators of the license law, 
but the mayor and police commissioners of the city as well, and it 
required determination on my part to make them understand that 
law must respected. The licensed dealers are the worst violators of 
the law. They will not live within the provisions of the law if they 
dare violate it. They are the most persistent violators and the most 
daring bribers of public officials. 

By intimidation or bribery they hope to keep the officials charged 
with the enforcement of the law under their control. There could be 
no such organized lawlessness under prohibition. The man selling 
liquor under prohibition could not occupy the position that the li- 
censed dealer does in any community. 

The brewers of Washington who are now pleading that their business 
may not be outlawed, and who claim that prohibition will result in 
lawlessness, are doing their best to break down the prohibition law of 
Montgomery County, Md. I will file an exhibit showing the beer 
kegs piled.up in front of the depot in Boyds, shipped from the nation's 
capital into that dry territory in violation of its prohibition law, 
under the protection of interstate commerce from the city of Wash- 
ington, by the men who are here claiming that we must continue to 
allow them to do business because we are not, powerful enough to 
stop them. 

Mr. Moore, of this committee, says that high license proved a 
benefit to Philadelphia, and that he wants to do what is best for Wash- 
ington. I wish to call his attention to an editorial published in the 
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Philadelphia North American, February 26, of this year, which shows 
that there are some people in that city who do not believe that the 
high-Ucense sj^stem has proved a blessing. The North American is 
not a prohibition paper. The editorial must reflect the sentiment of 
many citizens of this city that Mr. Moore claims to have been bene- 
fited by high license. It is as follows: 

In conspicuous, large-t)T)e advertisements in Philadelphia newspapers recently the 
liquor trade held up prohibition in Maine to raillery and ridicule. As this marvelous 
wave of prohibition has swept from South and West the liquor interests have redoubled 
thiir efforts to destroy the use of Maine as an argument for the cause of local option. 

Tbei^r plan has been to debauch the State, if it could be done. They have stinted 
no momy in concentrating their attack upon the towns. They have used their 
money free^^ to become a potent factor in politics. They have corralled and now 
control the organi^fttion of both parties in many communities. They have purchased 
protection. They have bought the privilege of defying and discrediting the law 
and the will of a majority of tne people. 

Maine is made the mark, because the liquor dealers' best argument is that prohi- 
bition does not prohibit. And to supply that argument they balk at no unmwful 
act which will prevent the honest enforcement of the law. 

In their endeavor to prove that their trade can not be regulated they make the 
open boast that they have broken down the law ; they have overridden and annulled 
the will of the Commonwealth, expressed at the polls; they have forced their smug- 
gled goods into communities in defiance of the statutes, and by destroying local self- 
government have made the evils of which they now make their brag. 

We can scarcely think that they intended their readers to believe that such wreck- 
age of manhood is due to prohibition, total abstinence, or any form of legalized tem- 
perance. Somewhat strange strategy, surely, to call upon the whole country to 
observe the effect of the stuff they have shipped into Maine by means of bribery 
and deliberate breach of the laws. 

After printing the editorial from which we have quoted the liquor dealers add 
just one line. Printed in large type, this is the moral they draw from Maine and 
their message to the American people: '* When you vote the saloon out, you vote the 
speakeasy in." 

That line rightly interpreted is both a threat and a promise. The line unmistak- 
ably is meant to serve notice upon every community that if the people do not permit 
the liquor interests to handle tneir business through the saloon they will compel the 
people to submit to the abuses of the speakeasy. 

It is a proclamation of complete contempt for any law. Inferentially, however, 
the words '*When you vote the saloon out, you vote the speakeasy in" is a promise 
that any community which will grant them the saloon upon their terms will be freed 
from the burden of the illicit dive. 

It is with that plainly implied pledge that we desire to deal to-day. The North 
American is qualified to give testimony on this subject as few others are. 

Year after year we aided D. Clarence Gibboney in gathering evidence and prose- 
cuting hundreds of those lawbreakers (keepers of speakeasies in Philadelphia). We 
helped convict scores of the keepers of those lawless dives. And as fast we cleansed one 
pest hole, the same men who have paid for this advertising, and make this implied 
pledge, backed by other criminals, opened new speakeasies. We have appealed to 
these same brewers and distillers to withhold the sale of their goods from these dives. 
They turned a deaf ear or jeered refusal to every plea for decency. 

Yet these same men are spending thousands of dollars in this one week to send 
broadcast a promise, not only to Maine but to every State, in the name of the whole 
trade, that if the legal saloon be granted to them they will obliterate the speakeasy. 

What is the worth of their pledge? Go look at the court records. Come to us and 
let us show you the written proof oi how they broke faith with this community. Their 
words are smooth now. But a dishonest past forbids belief in present honesty. They 
speak as they do because for the first time they are afraid. 

The rule of jurisprudence is that he who seeks equity must do equity and must 
come into court with clean hands. He who asks to be believed must not be one 
proved in the past a falsifier and an accessory to Crime. 

The same publication, in an editorial of March 9, says: 

A solemn warning is given to the American people that prohibition increases the 
number of liquor dealers, and consequently tne sales of liquor. Therefore these 
makers and blenders and sellers of whisky are fnassing a fund of millions to check 
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the slightest step toward a condition that would increase the demand for their product 
and their profits immeasurably. 

We would not impugn the virgin purity of the altruism of these gentlemen who 
are equipped to supply a limitless demand as long as the stock of neutral spirits, 
prune juice, brown sugar, fusel oil, and charcoal holds out. But the average Ameri- 
can voter is a hard-he^ed individual, with a sense of humor. And there is trouble 
ahead for the Model License Leag[ue when it tries to convince him that distillers are 
fighting local option because prohibition increases the number of liquor dealers. 

Speaking of the attack made by the liquor men on Kansas, the 
North American says: 

It does not seem to have occurred to them that any sensible man interested in the 
subject would look beyond the fact that during two years of bursted land booms and 
poor crops many Kansans sought the bigger, newer field of the far Northwest. 

The truth is that it is a little late in the day to hold up Kansas as a horrible example. 
The facts within the reach of all are that Kansas to-day has a population of 1,680,000; 
that only a few years ago the State waa plastered with mortgages from border to 
' border, while this year it loans millions to the banks of New York and throughout the 
panic was Wall street's wet nurse; and if anywhere on earth there is a more pros- 
perous Commonwealth than Kansas and a people more free, more thriving, happier, 
nealthier, and wealthier than the Kansans we have yet to hear of it. 

After analyzing the liquor dealers' claims, the North American says: 

We read carefully in search of some argument. We find simply an assault upon 
prohibition, as weak as it is disingenuous. We find in it one sound argument and only 
one, a deadly argument against the integrity and good sense of the National Model 
License League. They have filed their brief in the court of public opinion, where 
they and their trade is on trial; presumably it is the best offering that tney can make 
in support of their cause. It can be accepted only as an augury and an assurance of 
the coming triumph of their opponents. 

I also wish to call the particular attention of Mr. Moore to the fact 
that there are now in Philadelphia over 1,500 speak-easies and clubs 
notwithstanding the beautiful workings of his high-Ucense law. At the 
last hearing there appeared a man who claimed to be fighting for his 
bread and butter. I refer to Mr. Sullivan, representing the bar- 
tenders. He presented to this committee as a part of his remarks an 
article written by a man who is an inebriate and who was paid by the 
liquor dealers to slander Kansas City and to write deliberate false- 
hoods about the effect of prohibition in Kansas. The liquor men 
maintain here in Washington a press syndicate that floods the coun- 
try with these bribed and false reports of the conditions under pro- 
hibition. 

This association has sent out and paid for having printed in the 

Eress articles that it knows to be false, and when I find Mr. Kahn, of 
ialifomia, a member of this committee, trying to make himself 
believe that those articles are true, I wonder why such creduUty is 
found in. Congressmen selected to enact laws for the welfare of the 
nation. 

I will submit to the committee a copy of the pamphle't that is being 
sent out by the business men of Kansas City in refutation of the 
claims of the liquor interests. These statements are the true con- 
ditions as they exist in Kansas. I also submit some articles from 
Kansas City papers on the subject showing that the papers of that 
city do not look upon prohibition as a calamity. 

To show the utter aosurdity of using the article of Mr. Waggoner 
as an authority for Kansas City, I wiU give the committee a Tetter 
from the manager of the Kansas City Globe, who knows this man and 
does not hesitate to express his opimon of him. I also wish to call the 
attention of the committee to statements made by Governor Folk, 
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of Missouri; Governor Noel, of Mississippi; Governor Hanley, of 
Indiana; Governor Dawson, of West Virginia; Governor Hocn, of 
Kansas, and Governor Haskell, of Oklahoma. These men and their 
testimony should be accepted in preference to the statements of 
irresponsible men who have no regard for the truth. 

Kansas City, Kans., March 18, 1908. 
Mr. Matthew E. O'Brien, 

Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sir: I have your favor of March 16, relative to an article written by one 
Mr. Waggoner, former editor of this paper. 

I will mail you to-morrow morning a copy of a pamphlet prepared by the Commercial 
Club of this city, in which the Waggoner article is taken up and very thoroughly dis- 
cussed.. Y<Mi will see by it that almost every claim made by the brewery interest is 
incorrect. This pamphlet is on the press now and will reach you within twenty-four 
hours after the receipt of this letter. 

In regard to the character of Mr. Waggoner, would say that he is discredited by the 
best people of this city. While editor of this paper he was such an habitual drunk- 
ard that he took the Keeley cure. The money to pay for the cure was procured by giv- 
ing a note to the Commercial National Bank of this city. This note was neverp aid by 
Mr. Waggoner, and as business manager of the Globe I paid this note a short time ago. 
There is no question but what he was paid by the liquor interests for the article 
appearing in the Herald. 

With regard to the counties having no jails or paupers, I am unable to furnish you 
with the information. I sent your letter to E. W. Hoch, governor of the State of Kan- 
sas, who I know will take pleasure in furnishing you with the information. 
Very truly, your8,5 

E. C. Gordon, 
Business Manager of the Globe. 

Governor Folk, of Missouri, February 20, 1908: 

When I became governor and had the power to put an end to saloon lawlessness 
in the cities, I endeavored to have the law enforced. For doing this I have been 
constantly abused and vilified by the liquor interests and their allies. It is a business 
the natural tendency of which is toward lawlessness, and the time has come when 
it will either run the politics of the State or be run out of the politics of the State. 

Governor Noel, of Mississippi, February 4, 1908: 

None but anarchists contend that other criminal laws tempt commission of what 
they prohibit, yet human nature is the same in its results and workings in regard to 
all classes of prohibited acts. The men, the money, and the literature that are being 
provided by the liquor manufacturers and dealers for their bitter and relentless war 
against prohibition prove that they do not believe, in the slightest, that prohibition 
does not greatly lessen the use of stimulants. 

Governor Hanly, of Indiana, Chicago, September 30, 1907: 

As for myself, I have seen so much of the heartache and of the blight and ruin the 
traffic entails upon the people of my own Commonwealth, that I am prepared to strike 
it anywhere and whenever opportunity presents, and this whether I shall be in public 
or in private life. All I am and all I have shall be devoted to this contest. 

Governor Dawson, of West Virginia, address May 30, 1907: 

The saloon furnishes the scene and atmosphere where bribery is easy and secure, 
rallies the venal votes who constitute the bosses' power, is the refuge of criminals, 
protects vice, affords gamblers a shield, and the patronage of inexperienced youth, 
IS a place where the opponents of every movement for civic betterment gather to devise 
fraud to beat it. To emblazon this responsibility of the saloon is the immediate next 
task of the saloon's enemies. 

Governor Smith of Georgia, September 10, 1907, in address at 
Sparta, Ga.: 

I shall do all in my power to enforce the State prohibition law. 
If we can, by the aia of State prohibition, to a great extent prevent the use of liquors 
in Georgia, the law will remain forever on our statute books. 
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To make the benefits from State prohibition sure, national legislation is necessary. 
Congress controls interstate trade. ' We must demand from Congress the passage of a 
law which will make it illegal to ship liquor into a State where the sale is prohibited. 

Governor Hoch, of Kansas, in annual message to the legislature, 
January, 1907: 

Relatively (and everything is relative in this world) the prohibitory policy has 
been a great success in this State. It has been a.great benefit educationally, morally, 
and financially to the people. * * * Our per capita wealth is over $90 — ^nearly 
three times the average in the United States — and nowhere is wealth more equally 
distributed. A pporhouse is always a joke in Kansas. 

The devil never invented a bigger lie than that revenue from illegitimate sources is 
necessary to the financial success of any town or city. Such a contention is an insult 
to any community iu Kansas. 

Governor Hoch, December 1, 1907, in address at Omaha, Nebr.: 

The liquor traffic is doomed. Not one good word can be said for it. It is an anar- 
chist everywhere it exists. In spite of laws requiring Sunday closing, liquor still can 
be obtained on Sundav. Every law passed to regulate it is violated. The time is 
coming when the people will consider the licensed saloon as bad as human slavery. 

Governor Haskell, of Oklahoma, November 25, 1907, in address at 
Guthrie, Okla.: 

Prohibition is argued as being an infringement on personal liberty. Is there a 
single law in the broad length of our land that would permit any man to commit sui- 
cide? If the kisses of the wife and the clinging embraces of your babies are to be con- 
ducive to happiness, then begin there in your search for pleasure. Is the promotion 
of such pleasures as that an infringement on personal liberties? 

They say: "Oh, don't destroy the progress and prosperity of our town." Not for a 
minute does the existence of a saloon affect the suostantial progress of any town. 

The Kansas City Times published the following: 

BREWER ATTACK IS RESENTED — THE SLANDER OF KANSAS CITY, KANS., AROUSES 

BUSINESS MEN. 

Persons in Illinois, where a strong fight for prohibition is being made, desire to know 
if the reports are true that Kansas City, Kans., is bankrupt because saloons are not 
allowed to remain open. The editor of the Mertz Ma^zine, of Moline, 111., is here to 
make a personal investigation as to the truth or falsity of the statements that have 
been made against the city. 

"The fight in Illinois between the Prohibitionists and the liquor interests is one of 
the most bitter ever fought in that State," Mr. Mertz said. "It has reached the boy- 
cott stage. Persons will not trade with merchants who favor liquor trafiic. 

" Pumicity bureaus have been started by the brewers. In every town articles have 
appeared telling how prohibition has hurt m cities that have tried it. The chief point 
of attack is Kansas City, Kans., as the largest prohibition city in the country. It has 
been pictured as a bankrupt city, exactly the opposite to what C. W. Trickett, who 
has been speaking in Illinois, had said of it. 

** I have come to learn the truth, and will publish the results in my magazine. I 
will take into consideration the effect the 'wettest block' has on Kansas City, Kans." 

Letters are pouring in on the bankers and business men of Kansas City, Kans., ask- 
ing about the reason for the attack on the city. Extracts of the reports are being pub- 
lished in papers in all the chief cities of the East. C. L. Brokaw, cashier of the Com- 
mercial National Bank, has one stenographer doing nothing except to answer these 
letters. 

"The business and professional men here are aroused because of the attack on the 
city," J. W. Breidenthal, president of the Bankers' National Bank, said this morning. 
"And we'll fight back. This is the largest prohibition city in the world. It was 
never better off from a business standpoint than it is now." 

One thousand zinc etching copies of the article in the Star this morning, headed 
" Beer arguments refuted," have been ordered by the Mercantile Club. These copies 
are to be sent out in answer to inquiries from other cities. 

Miss Tiera Farrow, treasurer in Kansas City, Kans., said this morning the city had 
more ready cash than ever before. 

"We have paid off all judgments against the city," she said, "and taken up all the 
sidewalk scrip. We have been paying salaries with money instead of scrip since the 
first of the year." 
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The following from the same paper shows there was no truth m 
the claim of vacant stores: 

A DEMAND FOR STOREROOMS — WE COULD RENT FIFTY IF WE HAD THEM, A KANSAS 
CITY, KANS., MAN SAYS — THE PREDICAMENT OF THE COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, WHO 
WANTED A PLACE FOR THE NEW COURT AND COULDN'T FIND IT. 

"If we had 50 vacant storerooms on Minnesota avenue we could rent them to-morrow. 
There is a similar demand on Central avenue, and good buildings in Armourdale are 
easily rented." 

Tms statement was made by Willard Merriam, a Kansas City, Kans., real estate 
dealer, last night. The brewery interests have sent out circulars declaring that there 
are 400 vacant storerooms in Kansas City, Kans., and building has been paralyzed by 
the closing of the "joints." 

"One hundred dwellings are to be built in Chelsea place this spring," continued 
Mr. Merriam. "Next fall will see many of the small one and two story buildings along 
our principal streets torn down and replaced with larger buildings. More houses of all 
kinas have been built in the last two years than in the preceding six. It is the steady 
growth of the city and the joint fight has in no way affected it." 

"Rents are a little higher than last year in the residence districts. In the down- 
town districts during the last three years rents have doubled." 

S. A. Darrough, a real estate dealer of Kansas City, Kans. , says that the demand for 
cottages and dwellings is greater than can be supplied. 

"We can sell small houses as fast as they can be built," said Mr. Darrough. "And 
new houses are being built in Kansas City, Kans., every day. Houses command as 
high rates of rent as they have in the past five years, and. on the whole the real estate 
situation in Kansas City, Kans., is flourishing." 

"The houses which are vacant are for the most part in bad repair," said Henry 
McGrew. * * I know of no good houses vacant. * ' 

The congested business district is illustrated by the fact that one of the county 
courts has been placed in a basement because there was no vacant storeroom near the 
court-house and it was necessary to make room for the new circuit court by moving the 
Jirst city division inix) the basement. Along Minnesota avenue many basements are 
occupied because of the scarcity of storerooms. 

The Kansas City Star says: 

BEER ARGUMENTS REFUTED OFFICERS AND BANKERS OF KANSAS CITY, KANS., 

TELL OF PROSPERITY — ^IN THE TWENTY-ONE MONTHS SINCE THE "JOINTS " WERE 
CLOSED BUSINESS HAS IMPROVED — FORMER OPPONENTS NOW FOR A DRY TOWN. 

Articles purporting to tell of the condition of affairs in Kansas City, Kans., since 
the closing of the liquor "joints" twenty-one months ago, are appearing in many 
newspapers in the United States. They are being used in cities and towns where a 
prohibition or local option fight is pending as a reply to an article which told of the 
benefits of prohibition written by William E. Curtis and published in the Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

Briefly, the article contains statements tending to show that Kansas City, Kans., 
is bankrupt, that its business interests are demoralized, that practically no building 
has gone on there since the "joints" were closed, that the public revenues have been 
decreased, that the police department has been reduced, and that the packers are con- 
tributing to the payment of the salaries of the firemen. 

TRICKBTT HAD HEARD OF THEM. 

"I found wherever I was called to speak in the prohibition or local option cam- 
paigns that these articles appeared labeled as advertisements in the newspapers," 
said C. W. Trickett, assistant attorney-general of Kansas, who closed the joints in 
Kansas City, Kans. Mr. Wckett had just returned to his home after a three weeks' 
speaking tour in Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan. 

"But," he declared, "I was prepared at each and every place to refute the articles 
and the misstatements by telling the plain facts as they have been furnished me by 
public officials, bankers, and business men." 

Mr. Trickett asked C. L. Brokaw, cashier of the Commercial National bank, the 
largest financial institution on the Kansas side, for an opinion as to the effect of pro- 
hibition in Kansas City, Kans. 
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A BANKER REFUTES STATEMENTS. 



Mr. Brokaw replied with the following letter: 

"Dear Mr. Trickbtt: Answering your inquiry with reference to my opinion about 
the condition of Kansas City, Kans., before and since the closing of the 'joints, * twenty- 
one months ago, I am glad to state that it has been the best twenty-one months in 
the history of the city during the seventeen years that I have lived .and been engaged 
in the banking business here. 

"It has been a twenty-one months during which bank deposits have about doubled; 
twenty-one months of the Isu^est activity in building ever known in the history of 
this city; twenty-one months in which it has been almost impossible to find a vacant 
storeroom on the business streets in which to locate a business; twenty-one months 
of the Isu^est growth in population that the city has ever been able to record for the . 
same len^h of time; twenty-one months of the least crime; twenty-one months of the 
largest progress made in the building of school buildings and in increase of school 
facilities; twenty-one months of the largest additions to our milling and factory 
facilities; twenty-one months of the ereatest satisfaction among our retail business 
men; above all, twenty-one months of the purest city government we have ever had 
and twenty-one months of the best moral atmosphere this city has ever enjoyed; a 
twenty-one months during which hundreds of men who were formerly committed to 
resubmission and who were violent antiprohibitionists have been wholly converted 
to the strict enforcement of the prohibitory law and who will use all of their influence 
and a reasonable amount of their time and money to keep the city clean and free 
from the influence of the brewers and distillers, as it is free now. 

"It has been estimated by those who are competent to judge that the enforce- 
ment of the law, as it has been enforced here for the last twenty-one months, is a net 
saving of $1,000,000 a year to the citizens of this city, and the work of yourself and 
others who have been interested with you can not possibly be commended too highly. 
"Very respectfully, yours, 

"C. L. Brokaw." 

FROM THE MAYOR AND OFFICIALS. 

"The city is not bankrupt — ^that statement is a lie, " said Mayor Dudley E. Cornell. 
"We are in a good healthy condition and none of the city employees is being paid by 
corporations." 

"There should be some way to stop these false statements," said W. R. Childs, 
postmaster of Kansas City, Kans. "The city is better off since the joints were closed. 
Our reports show an increase in business each month, and this would not be true if 
the business streets were lined with vacant buildings and it was a dead town since 
the 'joints' closed." 

"The expenses of the city are about $16,000 a month and every cent is paid by the 
city," said N. V. Widener, assistant city clerk, who makes up the monthly pay roll. 
"Tlie statement that part of the firemen are being paid by the packers is false. The 
assessed valuation of the city in 1906 was $12,831,550. In 1907 it was $13,875,940. 
No decrease because of closed saloons. ' ' 

Mr. Widener referred to the records. They showed that the total city tax for all 
purposes for 1906 was $3.10 on each $100 of assessed valuation, while for 1907 the city 
tax rate was $2.90, a reduction of 20 cents in the rate since the joints closed. The 
tax levies in 1907 gave the city $402,766.53. The bonded debt of the city is $2,478,724. 
To the $402,766.54 is to be added almost $100,000 collected in license tax, dog tax, 
and the like, and by public service corporations, such as telephone, gas, and the street 
railway. 

POLICE AND FIREMEN PAID IN CASH. 

Before the "joints*' were closed the police and firemen were paid by the $80,000 
a year collected in "fines" from the joints. This caused a temporary reduction in 
these departments until these funds could be adjusted. The police force now num- 
bers 50 men, and the city has a larger and better fire department than ever before. 

"Compare the lawlessness in Kansas City, Kans., with that in Kansas City, Mo., 
or any city where there are saloons, and you will find that in Kansas City, Kans., it 
is less," said D. E. Bowden, chief of police. "There are 24 saloons in one block just 
across the State line on the main road to Kansas City, Kans., and men who drink there 
start for their homes in Kansas. We have no saloon brawls or murders growing out 
of drunkenness. Crimes in our city have been committed by robbers or highwaymen. 
They are similar to crimes in every city in the United States. There are no more of 
them here in proportion to our population than in Kansas City, Mo." 
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Still another from the Kansas City Times: 

OLD "joints" now STORES. — INDUSTRY SUPERSEDED UNLAWFUL TRAFFIC IN KANSAS 
CITY, KANS. — ONLY THREE VACANT STOREROOMS IN THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESS CENTER 
AND TWO OP THEM ARE LEASED. — RENTS HAVE GONE UP AND NEW BUILDINGS ARE 
PLANNED. 

Every storeroom in the principal business part of Kansas City, Kans., that was 
occupied by a liquor "joint" pnor to the time the^ were closed by C. W. Trickett 
twenty-one months ago, is now used for some legitimate business. On Minnesota 
avenue, between Fourth street and Eighth street, only three storerooms are vacant, 
none of which was used for a "joint." Two of these are under lease and soon will be 
remodeled and occupied. Complaints are made of a scarcity of office rooms and 
rents have advanced since the closing of the "joints." 

These facts are given by real estate men, professional men, and public officials as 
contradicting the statements made by writers of articles purporting to tell of a demoral- 
ized condition of affairs in Kansas City, Kans. Reporters for the Star made a count 
of the buildings yesterday. 

WHAT REAL ESTATE MEN SAY. 

"Rents in Kstasas City, Kans., have increased perceptibly since the closing of the 
Moints* nearly two years ago," Arthur S. Benton, of the real estate firm of Merriam, 
.Ellis & Benton, said yesterday. "We have no vacant store buildings listed on the 
principal business streets." 

W. E. Griffith, another Kansas City, Kans., real estate man, said there had been 
an increase in rents of both residence and business properties since the closing. 

"In every case that I know of, a landlord who formerlv rented storerooms to * joints ' 
and is now renting to legitimate business men, receives larger rents now than before," 
Mr. Griffith said. "There are some vacant business houses in Armourdale to-day, 
but this condition comes, in my judgment, as a result of the flood, and not of the joint 
closing." 

Pictures of supposed vacant buildings, taken a few days after the closing of the 
"joints," have been mailed to Chica^ and the East, but the sender does not state 
that these places are now used for legitimate business. 

Of the buildings formerly occupied by "joints," those at 543 and 545 Minnesota 
avenue are now occupied by the Kansas Board of Trade, which has leased the entire 
building where the "Butterfly joint" was once located. This building is now filled 
with the offices of the board of trade. The building at 545 Minnesota avenue, formerly 
occupied by a "joint," is now the board of trade annex, and is occupied by commis- 
sion men. 

NEW BUILDINGS GOING UP. 

The only building between Sixth and Seventh on Minnesota avenue that was used 
by a "joint" is now occupied by a jewelry store. Between Fifth and Sixth streets 
three former "joint " building are occupied by theaterettes. One of these has proved 
such a paving venture that it is to be replaced this summer by a theater building 
which will cost $15,000, thus giving Kansas City, Kans., two theaters instead of one. 

Another former ' ' joint " is a butcher shop. A tailor, two restaurants, and a furniture 
store are also on the list. 

One building in Old Armstrong and one in Armourdale, where liquors were formerly 
sold, have been used this winter for schoolhouses. 

On Kansas avenue, in Armourdale, there were formerly 38 "joints." Out of 139 
storerooms on this street, only 16 were vacant yesterday. 

Not only are all the office buildings on Minnesota avenue occupied, but plans have 
just been completed by W. W. Rose, former mayor, who is an architect, for a three- 
story office building to cost $18,000. This building will be on the south side of Min- 
nesota avenue between the Elks' clubhouse and the court annex or McGrew Building. 
It will contain two storerooms and will be known as the Poinsett & Stuckoff Building. 
It will be a modem office building. The third story has already been rented for a 
business college. 

A still further refutation of the claim of the liquor men is found in 
the following from the Kansas City Times i 

THE CAMERA AND "JOINTS." — PICTUHB8 OF " VACANT " PLACES THAT ARE OCCUPIED 
SENT OUT. — A CANVASS SHOWS THAT FIFTY-TWO BUILDINGS IN KANSAS C1*Y, KANS., 
SAID TO BE IN DISUSE ARE LIVELY BUSINESS HOUSES. 

Circulars headed "The camera can't lie" are bein^ distributed by the brewery 
interest in Illinois and other States where fights are being made on the sale of intoxi- 
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cants. The circular purports to show photographs of **108 of more than 400 vacant 
storerooms in Kansas City, Kans. ' ' 

A count of the buildings yesterday showed that of the 108 shown on the circular, 52 
are now occupied and 56 are vacant. Half of one of the 56 is occupied . 

Real estate men say that there are not 400 vacant storerooms in Kansas City, Kans. , 
and the post-office department placed the number at 111 on March 7. 

PICTURES SHOW BUSINESS SIGNS. 

The truthfulness of the camera is shown in the instance of the building at 545 Minne- 
sota avenue, which is No. 90 on the circular. The circular adds "tile floor; two stories; 
entire building vacant." The photographic representation shows the signs of the 
** Midland Gram Company " across the iront of the building. This grain company was 
absorbed by the Christy company a few weeks ago, but Morehead & Co., grain dealers, 
at once moved into the buildmg. The photograph also shows the chairs in McClaskies* 
barber shop, which occupies the lower floor. Another case where the camera "could 
not lie " is No. 58 of the circular. This building is at 814 Osage avenue and is occupied 
by Sam Wee, a Chinese laundryman. The jmotograph shows his sign "Laundry." 
Again, No. 49 of the circular is 727 Osage avenue and the photoCTaph shows the sign of 
"O'Neill & West, Home Made Bread:" it is now a bakery. No. 20, at 212 Kansas 
avenue, shows the sign "Crescent Shoeing Snop, General Repair and Wagon Work." 
No. 30, at 414 Kansas avenue, is the Armourdale hotel, and the curtains of the hotel 
windows show in the photograph. There are others where the signs can be read by the 
aid of a magnifying glass. 

The canvass of the list was made yesterday. The largest number of vacant build- 
ings was shown to be in Armourdale. Many of those vacant were built by rival brew- 
eries, when each sought to have a "joint" where another had one. Most are in good 
repair. About half of those given in the list as vacant are occupied. 

WHAT THE LIST SHOWS IN ARMOURDALE. 

The list as given by number follows, with the correction: 

1. Southwest comer of railroad and Kansas, vacant. 

2. Northwest comer of railroad and Kansas, vacant. 

3. 2 Kansas avenue, restaurant. 

4. 4 Kansas avenue, pool hall. 

5. 6 Kansas avenue, vacant. 

6. Southwest comer of Kansas and Adams, hotel. 

7. Northeast comer of Kansas and Adams, vacant. 

8. Northwest comer of Kansas and Adams, vacant. 

9. 16 Kansas avenue, boarding house. 

10. 29 Kansas avenue, boarding house. 

11. Northeast comer Kansas and Baird, vacant. 

12. 36 Kansas avenue, vacant. 

13. 38 Kansas avenue, barber shop. 

14. 120 Kansas avenue, storage office. 

15. 200 Kansas avenue, formerly the Oasis saloon, barber shop. 

16. 208 Kansas avenue, dwelling. 

17. 207 Kansas avenue, dwelling. 

18. 209 Kansas avenue, dwelling. 

19. 213 Kansas avenue, laundry. 

20. 212 Kansas avenue, blacksmith shop. 

21. 214 Kansas avenue, restaurant. 

22. 220 Kansas avenue, vacant. 

23. 301 Kansas avenue, vacant. 

24. 303 Kansas avenue, vacant. 

25. 305 Kansas avenue, restaurant. 

26. 309 Kansas avenue, bakery. 

27. 320 Kansas avenue, vacant. 

28. 405 Kansas avenue, vacant. 

29. 408 Kansas avenue, vacant. 

30. 414 Kansas avenue, Armourdale Hotel. 

31. 415 Kansas avenue, vacant. 

32. 623 South Fourth street, rooming house. 

33. 403 Osage avenue, vacant. 

34. 409 Osage avenue, vacant. 

35. 410 Osage avenue, vacant. 

36. 420 Osage avenue, pool hall. 

37. Northwest comer Fifth and Osage, vacant. 
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38. 519 Osage avenue, storage room. 

39. 601 Osage avenue, vacant. 

40. 603 Osage avenue, carpenter shop. 

41. 629 Osage avenue, restaurant and confectionery. 

42. 643 Osage avenue, vacant. 

43. 655 Osage avenue, half occupied by Martin laundry. 

44. 657 Osage avenue, vacant. 

45. 659 Osage avenue, vacant. 

46. 711 Osage avenue, vacant. 

47. 719 Osage avenue, vacant. 

48. 723 Osage avenue, pool hall and news stand. 

49. 727 Osage avenue, O'Neil & West bakery. 

50. 739 Osage avenue, vacant. 

51. 741 Osage avenue, vacant. 

52. 743 Osage avenue, theaterette. 

53. Southwest comer Coy and Osage avenue, vacant. 

54. 801 Osage avenue, restaurant. 

55. 802 Osage avenue, half occupied by coal office. 

56. 810 Osage avenue, vaca'nt. 

57. 812 Osage avenue, vacant. 

58. 814 Osage avenue, Sam Wee laundry. 

59. 815 Osage avenue, vacant. 

60. 831 Osage avenue, vacant. 

61. 837 Osage avenue, tin and pump works. 

62. 901 Osage avenue, vacant. 

63. 903 Osage avenue, second-hand store. 

64. 905 Osage avenue, vacant. 

65. 943 Osage avenue, grocery. 

66. 957 Osage avenue, vacant. ' 

67. 1005 Osage avenue, vacant. 

68. 1019 Osage avenue, tin shop. 

69. Southwest comer of Pennsylvania and Osage avenues, vacant. 

70. 1209 Osage avenue, vacant. 

71. Northeast comer Argentine boulevard and Twelfth street, pool hall and barber 
shop. 

72. Northwest comer of Argentine boulevard and Twelfth street', vacant. 

IN TWO OTHER SECTIONS. 

It will be noticed that few buildings are vacant along Kansas avenue and that along 
Osage avenue only eighteen out of thirty-eight given are vacant. 

* ' Elegant stone stmct ure, formerly the Armourdale Hotel . * * This notation followed 
No. 30, 414 Kansas avenue. A saloon occupied one of the basement rooms of this build- 
ing prior to the flood of 1903, but since that time the building has been remodeled and 
has been occupied by the Armourdale Hotel for more than a year. 

At No. 73 the circular took up the buildings in old Wyandotte. Here the vacant 
ones are all on side streets. Of the twenty given, eight are vacant and twelve are occu- 
pied. The list follows: 

73—716 North Sixth street, R. D. Roach, drug store. 

74 — 703 North Sixth street, vacant. 

75 — 614 North Sixth street, Jockey Club livery barn. / 

76 — 607 North Sixth street, Lincoln Mahan, painter. 

77 — 501 North Sixth street, vacant. 

78—600 North Sixth street, vacant. 

79—347 North Fifth street, pool hall. 

80-400 North Fifth street, vacant. 

81 — Southeast comer Ferry and James, vacant. 

82—700 and 702 and 704 North Third street, vacant. 

83—922 North Third street, vacant. 

84 — 1000 North Third street, Gamo House restaurant. 

85 — 345 Minnesota avenue, Moreland & Stockdale, sign painters. 

86 — 435 Minnesota avenue, dry goods store. 

87 — 439 Minnesota avenue, Hoersman Hardware Company. 

88—1009 North Fifth, H. C. Ridgely Furniture Company. 

89—911 North Fifth, vacant. 

90—901 North Fifth, vacant. 

91 — 525 Minnesota avenue, Japanese Art Company. 

92 — 545 Minnesota avenue. Midland Grain Company. 

93 — Northeast comer Fifth and Minnesota avenue, vacant but rented. 
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The buildings in old Kansas City, Kans., now the foreign district, are listed last. 
Many of these are frame and in a poor state of repair. Yet of the thirteen given four 
are occupied. One at 27 Central avenue is now occupied by the Armour station of the 
post-office. The list follows: 

94 — 350 North James street, vacant. 

95 — 344 North James street, vacant. 

96—320 and 322 North James street, vacant. 

97 — 300 North James street, rooming house. 

98 — ^301 North James street, vacant. 

99 — 222 North James street, vacant. 

100 — ^204 and 206 North James street, dry goods store and pool hall. 

101 — 85 North James street, vacant. 

102—78 North James street, pool hall. 

103 — 75 North James street, pool hall. 

104 — 2 and 4 South James street; 2 is occupied by an auction company; 4 is vacant. 

105 — 6 and 8 South James street, vacant. 

106 — 32 Central avenue, vacant. 

107 — 27 Central avenue, occupied by the Armour station of the post-office. 

108—908 State Line, vacant. 



Kansas City, Kans., under Law Enforcement. 
[Published by the Mercantile Club.] 

The Mercantile Club is the commercial organization of Kansas City, Kans., including in its mem- 
bership 200 of the leading business and professional men in the city. It is a sister organization to the 
Commercial Club of Kansas City, Mo. Following are the oflSicers and directors: President, Dr. George 
M. Gray; first vice-president, William Kelly, jr.; second vice-president, J. W. Tardley; treasurer, 
Charles L. Brokaw; secretary, Carl Dehoney; other directors, John W. Breidenthal, J. B. Bilvey, 
A. H. Jennings, Max Holzmark, W. R. Childs, W. T. Maunder, and W. E. Barnhart. 

"A city of 100,000 population bankrupt, its business demoralized and crime increas- 
ing daily, without a single ray of hope for the future — this is Kansas City, Kans., 
to-day." 

This is the opening paragraph of an article that appeared simultaneously recently 
in the Wheeling, W. Va., Register, the Washington rost, and other eastern newspa- 
pers. Circulars containing similar statements have been scattered broadcast by liquor 
interests engaged in local option and prohibition campaigns in various parts of the 
United States. The wide circulation of these reports constitutes one of the most 
deliberate and unjust attacks ever made upon the fair name of a thriving city. Kan- 
sas City, Kans., the metropolis of one of the richest and most progressive States in the 
Union, does not purpose to let these attacks go unanswered. Through its commercial 
organization it is sending out this publication in order that the people of the country 
may know the truth about the affairs of this city, the progress it has made since the 
joints were closed nearly two years ago, and its condition at the present time. 

This publication is submitted as a irank statement of the situation here. The facts 
will prove that whatever trouble this city is experiencing in its municipal affairs is 
a heritage of the years when the liquor traffic was wide open, and can be traced either 
to the system which fastened itself upon the city then or to the wonderful material 
development which has outstripped all legislation and official regulation. It will be 
shown, too, that when Kansas City, Kans., abolished the illegal joint fine system it 
took perhaps the greatest step in advance in its history. From a town long domi- 
nated by brewery interests and politicians, it became a city determined to solve its 
problems and meet its obligations without the aid of unlawful revenue, a city power- 
ful in material resources, a city cleaner, healthier, and richer than ever before. The 
people of Kansas City, Kans., do not yet claim to have a model city in every way. 
Some remains of an evil system are still here. But they do claim — and have facts 
and figures to back up this claim — that no other city in the United States can present 
such a record of progress made. Kansas City, Kans,, patient, long-suffering, and 
handicapped in many ways in past years, wishes the people of the United States to 
know that it is just about ''out of the woods" at last. 

THE REASON WHY. 

Prior to July 1, 1906, Kansas City, Kans., for many years had from one hundred to 
two hundred joints selling liquor in open violation of law. The number increased 
as the city grew and varied under succeeding administrations, reaching 210, when 
finally closed. The proprietors of these places were technically arrested and fined 
once a month or once every two months, according to the custom in vogue. The 
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result was a license system under which the joints paid $50 a month under some 
administrations and $100 a month under others. The amount which the city treasury 
received was about $80,000 annually. The amount of money collected from joints 
and not paid into any public treasury will never be knqwn. Enough is known of 
unofficial collections to make the system remembered as a public disgrace. Then for 
years each joint contained from one to a half dozen slot machines. At one time there were 
about 800 of these gambling devices in Kansas City, Kans. Thousands of dollars were 
paid into them in nickels, dimes, and quarters by the men and boys who frequented 
the drinking houses. During this period there were at least ten regular gambling 
houses fitted with dice and poker tables. Boys as well as men were admitted to them. 
Sometimes these houses were run wide open. At other times the games went on 
behind locked doors. These places made enough money to be able to pay for protec- 
tion. Instances are known when some of this money found its way into the city treas- 
ury. However, as gambling is a felony under the Kansas law, the practice of giving 
the city any revenue from t-his source was never popular. 

Besides the joints, slot machines, and gambling nouses, several policy games were 
in operation from time to time, drawing a large patronage from negroes. Then there 
was a racing pool room located near the State line and frequented by men from both 
cities. This pool room paid $5,000 a year to the city treasury. 

All these things are gone now'. C. W. Trickett was appointed special assistant 
attorney-general for Wyandotte County on June 8, 1906. As a result of his efforts and 
of the cooperation of Judge William G. Holt, of the court of common pleas, the sheriff 
on June 30, 1906, began putting padlocks on the front and back doors of the 256 open 
saloons in Wyandotte County. The method used to keep the saloons closed was to 
enjoin the building in which liquor had been sold. If a person was caught selling 
liquor on the property after that, he was arrested for contempt of court and fined or 
given a sentence m jail. In the year after the final crusade to close the joints began 
500 buildings ^ere enjoined and 186 persons were arrested for contempt. Only two 
of those arrested escaped the penalty. About 100 men are now under bond never to 
sell liquor again in Wyandotte County. The breweries have long-time leases on 
much property, but it is being rented out for legitimate purposes. It cost Kansas 
City, Kans., at large nothing to close the saloons, as all the costs of court were paid 
by the jointists after conviction. The economic saving to the people has been enor- 
mous. It is estimated that the amount of money spent annually for liquor in Kansas 
City, Kans., was $2,500,000. Of this amount the breweries and liquor houses across 
the State line took $1 , 500,000 out of Kansas City, Kans. , each year. By having twenty- 
five saloons in one block adjoining the State line on West Ninth street, on the Missouri 
side — "the wettest" block in the world — and by sending their wagons to Kansas 
City, Kans., to deliver beer under the protection of the interstate commerce law, the 
brewers manage to get probably $500,000 a year from our people still. But at least 
$2,000,000 a year has been saved to the city and lost to the brewers and the joint 
keepers. Now come the liquor interests and say: 

Tnat the enforcement of the prohibitory law has reduced the city to a state of 
bankruptcy. 

That the city is running behind in its finances. 

That taxes are higher now than before the "joints" were closed. 

That the city is mired in a slough of debt. 

That since the "joints" were closed the city has voted $62,000 in bonds to pay the 
running expenses of the city. 

That the police force is so small that it is entirely inadequate to properly patrol the 
town. 

That the fire department is maintained at the lowest possible standard. 

That to enforce prohibition injunction proceedings were brought against owners of 
"joint" property and the expenses of hundreds of trials thrown upon the county. 

That tnere are more than 400 vacant storerooms in Kansas City, Kans. 

That there have been more murders each year since the "joints" were closed than 
before that time. 

That the workingmen are not buying homes. 

That the banks are afraid of the city's ability to meet its obligations. 

That the courts are more behind with work than ever. 

That the merchants have not prospered as they once did. 

In answer to these statements the facts herein are submitted. 

THE GROWTH IN POPULATION. 

First, a word should be said about the population of Kansas City, Kans. In 1900 
the Grovemment census gave this city credit for a population of 51,418. In the 1907 
city directory the number of heads of families and otner adult persons listed in Kan- 
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sas City, Kans., was 40,334. The population was estimated to be 100,835, an increase 
over 1906 of 11,180. In other words, enough people have been added to the popula- 
tion of Kansas City, Kans., since the joints were closed to fill a city of considerable 
importance. The population estimate includes the suburbs outside the city limits, 
but does not include the adjoining cities of Argentine and Rosedale, in Wyandotte 
County, with populations estimated in 1907 at 7,382 and 7,627, respectively. 

BANK DEPOSITS. 

[A comparison of the bank deposits before and after the closing of the saloons shows 
that they have not increased in proportion to the population since the closing. In 
September, 1906, there was $4,815,100 in all of the oanks of the city on deposit. In 
September, 1907, after the saloons had been closed a year, the deposits totaled 
$5,024,649, an increase of slightly more than 3 per cent, while the bank deposits in 
Kansas City, Mo. , where there are open saloons, increased 4 per cent in the same length 
of time. Also the population of Kansas City, Kans., increased 6 per cent during that 
year.— Washington Poet, March 2, 1908.] 

The figures contained in the foregoing paragraph do not represent, one-half of the 
total amount of money on deposit m the State and national banks in Kansas City, 
Kans., on either of the dates mentioned. Neither do they show anything like the per 
cent of increase of deposits in Kansas City, Kans., in the period the liquor " joints *' 
have been closed. Accurate figures obtained from all banks make a remarkable 
showing. The accurate figures follow: 

Deposits in all Kansas City, Kans., banks at the close of business 
March 5, 1908 $14, 372, 665. 95 

Deposits in State banks, as shown by official statements of April 6, 
1906, to the Kansas bank commissioner; and official statements of 
national banks to the Comptroller of the Currency, June 6, 1906. . . 10, 586, 157. 81 

Increase in twenty-two months, 35.1 per cent, or 3, 786, 508. 14 

Comparison of deposits ^ national hanks. 





June 18, 1906. 


March 5, 1908. 


Interstate 


$6,118,335.00 
2,391,007.59 


$7,962,669.37 
4,327,131.37 


nOTTITIK^lT-iftl 


Bankers 


281,683.05 




Total -. 


8,509,342.59 


12,571,483.79 





a Organized since. 
Increase over two years ago, $4,062,141.20. 

Part of the increase in the deposits of the Commercial National Bank is due to the 
fact that this bank absorbed the Wyandotte State Bank with deposits amounting to 
$612,537. On April 6, 1906, the deposits of eight other State banks and tnist com- 

Eanies in the city amounted to $1,464,278.22. On March 5, 1908, the deposits of ten 
anks and trust companies amounted to $1,801,182.16, an increase of $336,903.94 in 
two years. Then: 

National bank deposits, increase $4, 062, 141. 20 

Wyandotte State Bank, deducted 612, 537. 00 

Remainder 3, 449, 604. 20 

Increase State banks 336, 903. 94 

Total increase 3, 786, 508. 14 

Since the joints were clpsed two new banks and one new trust company have been 
organized and are now being conducted successfully, the Bankers* National Bank, 
with a capital stock of $250,000 and deposits of $281,683.05; the Park Junction State 
Bank, with a capital stock of $10,000 and deposits of $23,792.10, and the Kansas Trust 
Company, with a capital stock of $125,000 and deposits of $196,352.29. 

A fact that shows the stability of the Kansas City, Kans., banks is that there was 
not a single failure during the recent financial panic, notwithstanding the collapse of 
the National Bank of Commerce on the Missoun side. At the very worst of the flurry 
depositors continued to bring their money to the banks. At least one institution 
never stopped specie payments a day. ^^ 
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CITY FINANCES. 

[The city is miring into a slough of debt that the best of our municipal authorities 
say is hopelessly deep for extrication. — ^Washington Post.] 

A careful study of the financial condition of Kansas City, Kans., will show that 
whatever burdens the city is carrying began to pile up long before the ioints were 
closed, and that to-day the municipality is on a tetter basis than when the treasury 
was profiting by the joint revenue. It will also prove that the only fund which has 
been at all affected is the general fund. Because of the fact that the law limits the 
levy for the general fund to 6 mills every administration for several years has had a 
problem to make this fund meet the growing needs of the city. Appropriations are 
made from this fund to meet all the general expenses of the city — ^tne salaries of the 
officers and employees, the pay rolls of the police, fire, sanitary, board of health, dog 
enumerator, and building departments, and other miscellaneous items. When the 
cash in this fund was exhausted it has been the practice to issue certificates against 
the fund. These certificates were numbered and paid off in numerical order. 

When Dr. George M. Gray became mayor in December, 1906, five months after the 
ioints were closed, he found that the amount of outstanding certificates up to Decem- 
ber 31 was $171,979.29. The previous administration had been enjoined from col- 
lecting fines from the joints, but had allowed the joints to run. Doctor Gray also 
found that the judgments outstanding against the city April 1, 1906, amounted to 
172,749.95. Some of these judgments were six years old and were bearing interest at 
6 per cent. Doctor Gray procured the passage of an act by the legislature allowing 
the city to issue bonds to take up the outstanding scrip and pay off the judgments. 
Bonds have since been issued for $79,518, bearing interest at 4* per cent, to pay off 
all judgments and interest accrued . The city is saved the difference in interest. The 
following statement of the financial condition of the city from April 1, 1904, to April 1, 
1908, was prepared by U. V. Widener, assistant city clerk: 

Receipts — General fund. 



Apr. 1. 1904. to 
Apr. 1, 1905, in- 
cluding twelve 
months' saloon 
fine. 



Apr. 1. 1905. to 

Apr. 1, 1906, five 

months' saloon 

fiine. 



Apr. 1, 1906, to 

Apr. 1, 1907, no 

saloon fijies. 



Police fines 

County treasurer 

License 

Bank interest 

Dog tax 

Building permits 

Miscellaneous 

Sale of ordinance books. 



$84,154.95 

73,971.96 

28,049. 10 

3,058.74 

2,846. 50 

711.50 

12,308.36 

6.00 



$48,197.61 
81,278.05 
34,132.70 
2,194.10 
2,733.25 
986.00 
20,766.68 
12.00 



$4,115.00 
78,801.11 
30,244 65 
3,367.26 
2,850.25 
648.00 
29,328.97 



Total expense. 



205,107.11 
204,206.40 



190,300.89 I 
213,707.08 I 



149,355.23 
184,797. 31 



Scrip outstanding April 1, 1907 $70, 485. 17 

Scrip issued from April 1, 1907, to April 1,- 1908 (estimated) 180, 000. 00 

Refunding bonds for $178,500 have been ordered to take up all outstanding indebt- 
edness to January 1, 1908, in the general fund, leaving $50,000 cash in general fund to 
pay indebtedness since January 1, 1908, to April 1, 1908, amounting to $45,000, 
leaving the city on a cash-paying basis in the general fund. Of these refunding 
bonds $62,500 have been issued and sold. The bonds bear interest at 5 per cent, 
while the certificates draw 6 per cent. 



GENERAL IMPROVEMENT FUND. 



Total receipts . 
Total expense. 



$42,724.22 
47,556.71 



$54,724.88 
52,259.10 



CONSOLIDATED BOND, SINKING AND INTEREST FUND. 



Receipts 

Total expenses . 



$4,863.05 
3,001.12 



WATER FUND. 

Receipts $19,780.59 

Expense, hydrants 22,660.00 

SIDEWALK FUND. 

Receipts $18,570.74 

Bonds paid 18, 411.37 

Bonds past due 31, 381 . 29 



$14,819.60 
3,000.00 



$24,822.96 
23,060.00 



$19,143.04 
17,126.78 
28,844.90 



$73,958.13 
63,821.00 



$15,104.71 
3,001.17 



$23,770.71 
23,160.00 



$21, 945.9a 
13,680.08 
26,011.46 
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LIGHT FUND. ^ ! 

Receipts $18,834.82 125,71(^79 $30,019.41 

Expenditures 10,971.89 30,409.23 28,216.92 

* JUDGMENT FUND. T^ 

Receipts $11,891.69 $6,998.77 $12,011.64 

Judgments paid 10,021.99 9,214.35 10,808.19 

Judgments unpaid ^ 67,453.85 72,749.96 73,000.00 

BONDS. 

Bonds, special $1,568,092.00 $1,426,451.00 $1,261,629.00 

Bonds, general 1,288,407.23 1,264,620.53 1,193,600.00 

2,856,499.23 2,690,071.63 2,445,029.00 

An examination of these figures will show that the general fund is only one which 
has suffered from the loss of joint revenue, and that this is being adjusted to new 
conditions. With $80,000 a year no longer being received from joints the deficit in 
the general fund from April 1, 1906, to April 1, 1907, was only $35,442.08. While 
the figures for the years 1904-5, when the joints were in full operation, show a surplus 
in the general fund of $900, this waa taken up by the deficit existing at the beginning 
of the year. The city's general bonded indebtedness on April 1, 1907, was $94,907.23 
less than on April 1, 1904. The indebtedness for special improvements, which is a 
tax against the property affected, and not against the city, was $316,563 less. At that 
time the limit of the general bonded debt was $887,891 and the limit of the special 
bonded debt $829,862. Since that time special improvement bonds have been issued 
to the extent of $145,647. Refunding bonds to take up scrip against the general fund 
have been issued for $62,500, and another issue for $116,000 ordered, making the total 
of refunding bonds $178,000, as already mentioned. The city is now on a cash paying 
basis. 

The reports circulated by the liquor interests say that the banks are afraid td handle 
the city's paper. The bonds for $79,518 to refund judgments were bought by the 
local banks at par and $1,500 premium. The $62,500 issue of refunding bonds were 
taken by the local banks at par. The same banks agreed issue was sold March 17, 
to Nuvene'& Co., of Chicago, to take the $116,000 issue at par or better. This at a 
premium of $1,546. 

One of the circulars scattered broadcast by the liquor interests contains a copy of 
an affidavit alleged to have been made by A. A. Burgard, and reading in part as 
follows: 

"State op Missouri, County of Jackson^ 88 : 

"A. A. Burgard, being first duly sworn, on his oath says, that he now is a resi- 
dent of the State of Kansas, and that he served two terms as a member of the legis- 
lature of the State of Kansas, and that he called at the Home State Bank, at the 
comer of Minnesota avenue and Sixth street, in Kansas City, Kans., and pre- 
sented warrant No. 44408, issued by the city of Kansas City, Kans^ to Sam 
McJimpsey for services in the police department, and endorsed by him. That upon 
presenting the same to Mr. J. W. Hullinger, president of the bank he was informed 
oy him that they could not handle that kind of paper for the reason that the bank 
was now carrying warrants of the same kind eighteen months older than this one, and 
that there was still no money in that fund to take up the same." 

Regarding the statements in this aflidavit, J. W. Hullinger, cashier of the Home 
State Bank, makes the following sworn reply: 

March 12, 1908. 
Mr. Carl Dbhonby, 

Secretary Mercantile ClvJb^ Kansas City, Kans. 
Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry concerning an affidavit made by one A. A. 
Burgard, and apparently circulated by the saloon workers, I beg to make the following 
dex)osition: 

1. I did state that we did not wish to purchase from noncustomers of this bank 
certificates of allowance issued by this city. The reason I gave to the said A. A. 
Burgard for this was the indefiniteness of the time^ at which they might be paid. For 
the same reason we also refuse to accept any other indefinite paper, whether it be in 
the nature of sidewalk scrip, bonds, or judgments against the city. 

2. Mr. Bureard asked how long the certificate might run before being paid. I 
replied that I could not state, but it might be six, twelve, or eighteen months. I 
did not, however, state that we had certificates on hand eighteen months older than 
the one he offered. I find by consulting our records that the oldest certificate we have 
dates back to June 12, 1907 — ^nine months. 

36132— FT in— 08 4 
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3. On the contrary, we have been called ux>on to carry fewer of these certificates 
since the joints ^ere closed than before. The current rate of discount on them wk«a 
purchased by us has been from 1 to 2 per cent, while before the joints were <io6ed 
we were offered bunches of them at a discount varying from 2 to 10 per cent. 

The Home State Bank. 
J. W. HuLLiNGBa, Cashier. 

•» 

State op Kansas, County of Wyandotte, 88: 

Acknowledged and sworn to before me, a notary public in and for said county and 
State, this 12th day of March, A. D. 1908. 
[seal.] Bessie B. Woolset, Notary Pyhlic. 

Commission expires June 17, 1909. 

Another circular makes much of a photograph of a city warrant issued for |65 to W. 
Mischlich, a patrolman, on November 6, 1007, and deposited in the First National 
Bank, Kansas City, Mo., the following month. According to the circular the bank 
refused to handle the warrant. This was in the days of the financisd panic, when the 
banks were not handling paper of any kind. The city is now paying cash for tiiese 
warrants. 

Under Doctor Gray's administration Chas. Rowett, a certified, practical account- 
ant and ex-State accountant, was employed to make a thorough investigation of the 
city's finances. Mr. Rowett is still engaged in this work. He will recommend that 
the city adopt a modem system of accounting. This fact alone shows a long step in 
advance. 

EFFECT ON CRIME, 

A marked increase in crime since the closing of the "joints" is charged by the 
brewers .throiigh the representatives that are publishing articles derogatory to the 
fair name of Kansas City], Kans. There is no foundation for most of the charges, 
and it is hard to determine where they obtained many of their figures, unless it be 
from ima^^ination. Thev say there are more cases in police court than before the 
closing, that the police force has been cut from 85 to 35 men, that the patrolmen are 
paid Sie lowest salaries, that there is much gambling, that the licensed "joints*' 
nave only given way to low dives and blind tigers paying no license, and tnat the 
number of murders has increased. 

In only one instance are their figures correct. It is in the increase in the number 
of cases in the police court. John T. Sims, police judge, is quoted as foUows: 

"There are many more cases in my court than tnere were before the * joints' were 
closed. I do not believe the closing of the saloons has caused any decrease in the 
number of misdemeanors committed." 

Judge Sims denies giving out this interview and explains the large number of cases 
on his docket in the following manner: 

"I have been quoted in articles which defamed this city. I wish to say this is the 
first statement I nave made for publication in connection with the effect of closing 
the saloons. 

"It is true the police-court dockets are as full now as they were when the 'joints' 
were open. That is because the police did not do their duty when the 'joints' were 
open. If they had, four to five times as many persons as now would have been arrested 
for drunkenness. 

"The fines which were collected from the saloons as a license to run went to pay 
the salaries of the police force of the city. 

"*We are paying your salary; we don't want our customers disturbed,' the saloon 
proprietor said to the officer when a drunken man made a disturbance. 'See that 
he IS put on a car and started home.' * The officer did as he was told. In this way 
the saloon was protected from publicity, his business was helped along, and most of 
the disturbances were hushed up. It wasn't because crime didn't exist, but because 
the police department failed to do its duty. 

"Now, all IS different. Drunkenness is looked upon as a crime. A peaceable 
drunken man walking on the street is not put upon a car and started home. He is 
lodged in jail and fined in police court. Officers are vigilant, because they have no 
interference. 

"Ninety per cent of the men who appear in my court are arrested near the State 
line which divides Kansas City, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo., where there are a hun- 
dred saloons within a short walking distance. Most of these arrests are made in the 
vicinity of the 'wettest block' in the world. This block is just east of the State line 
in Missouri and has 25 saloons in it. In East Armourdale, another section of Kansas 
City, Kans., near the State line where there are many saloons, the other part of this 
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90 per cent of arrests is made. In the greater area oi the city, where 90,000 of the 
100,000 population lives, very few drunken persons are ever seen. 

^' I know it to be a fact that sentiment which used to be viciously in opponium to 
closing the saloons has now changed to gladness, because they have been ousted iiom 
the city." 

[*'ThOTe has been a cut in the police department from 85 in the time of the saloons 
to 35 now."] 

Aiside from the argument which could be used that not as mjany patrolmen are 
needed when th«-e are no saloons, this statement is not backed up by fact. U. G. 
Snyder, captain of police, gathering his data from records in his department, wy»: 

"In November, 1905, many months before the closing of the saloons, when there 
was no fear they would be ousted, the police numbered 54 patrolmen, 6 sergeiMitfi) 6 
detectives, a captain, and a chief. In the corresponding month a year later, after 
^e closing, there were 38 patrolmen, 6 sergeants, 6 detectives, a captain, and a chief. 
And in November last year there were two less patrolmen on tiie force. Because of 
an epidemic of robbery, that is likely to occur in any city, no matter how w^ it is 
policed, 8 patrolmen and 1 detective were added to the force in January, this year. 
There were then in the department 44 patrolmen, 7 detectives, 6 sergeants, a ca^V- 
tain and a chief, or 9 less than the number in November in 1906. 

"There is less gambling and less liquor sold in Kansas City, Kans., to-day than 
ever in the history of the city. Four years a^go every saloon and most of the cigar 
stands had in them every gambling slot machine known to the craft. Thousands of 
dcdlars were lost by the young men of the city. Then reform began three yean ago 
and drove out the gambling devices. They have never been permitted to return. 
A year later the saloons went. It is better the way it is. Without saloons and gam- 
bling in Kansas City, Kans., crime is at a minimum." 

There are no dives or blind tigers in Kansas City, Kans., as anyone who will make 
an investi^tion can easily find out. It is true that sellers of liquor who care to take 
the risk sell to persons they know in sheds and back lots. There are no heavy sales, 
however, and arrests follow speedily. Even this selling could not be if the interstate 
law protected Kansas from the brewers in Missouri. Wagons are allowed to cross Uie 
line and deliver beer by the case to houses upon writtci^ order. Constant watch is 
kept upon them to see that they do not sell in large quantities. It is hard to sell even 
a case of beer, bottle by bottle, without being caught, and few are willing to take the 
risk. 

The records of the board of health in Kansas City, Kans., which are correct, show 
18 homicides in 1905, 14 homicides in 1906, and 13 homicides in 1907. Of course 
this record includes the murders and the accidental killings. 

"camera can't lib." — THE ANSWER, 

Thousands of circulars bearing the above legend have been sent over the ooimtry 
by the brewery workers. One side carries an article asking the people to believe 
that Kansas City, Kans., is a bankrupt city, filled with vacant houses. The other 
side is covered with reproductions of photographs of buildines purporting to show 
"108 of the more than 400 vacant storerooms in Kansas City, KaLs. A careful can- 
vass made of these 108 buildings by representatives of the Mercantile Club shows 
that at the present time 51 are occupied and 54 vacant. Two ar6 half occupied. 
One building is vacant now, but has been rented for immediate use. This building^ 
No. 93 in the brewery circular, is the Wyandotte Building, at the northeast comer of 
Fifth street and Minnesota avenue, occupied by storerooms and offices. The vacant 
room referred to has long been occupied by the Home State Bank, which moved 
recently to a new location at Sixth street and Minnesota avenue. This room was 
never used for *' joint" purposes and will be occupied in a few days by the H. B. 
Ridgley Clothing Company. The great majority of the buildings shown, in the pic- 
tures are located in the flooded districts. Many were built when the breweries were 
crowding each other for business in the packing house and factory districts, and were 
never intended for anything else but *' joint" uses. Of the buildings vacant, many 
are in bad repair. Of six former ** joint" buildings shown in the pictures as being on 
Minnesota avenue, the principal business street, five are occupied and the other has 
been rented. 

The truthfulness of the camera is shown in the instance of the building at 545 Minne- 
sota avenue, which is No. 90 on the circular. The circular adds "tile floor; two 
stories; entire building vacant." The photc^raphic representation shows the sign of 
the "Midland Grain Company" across the front of the building. This grain com- 

Sany was absorbed by the Christie Grain and Stock Company a few weeks ago, but 
[orehead <& Co., grain dealers, at once moved into the building. The photo^ph 
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also shows the chairs in McClaskey's barber shop, which occupies the lower floor. 
Another case where the "camera could not lie" is No. 58 of the circular. This build- 
ing is at 814 Osage avenue and is occupied by Sam Wee, a Chinese laundryman. 
The photograph shows his sign "Laundry." Again, No. 49 of the circular is 727 
Osage avenue and the photograph shows the sign of "O'Neill & West, homemade 
bre^;" it is now a bakery. No. 20, at 212 Kansas avenue, shows the sign "Crescent 
toeing shop, general repair and wagon work." No. 30, at 414 Kansas avenue, is 
the Armourdale Hotel ana the cm-tains of the hotel windows show in the photograph. 
There are others where the signs can be read by the aid of a magnifying glass. 

No. 65 reads: "943 Osage avenue." In this case a photograph was maSe of a gro- 
cery store at 955 Osage avenue, occupied by A. B. GockI. The building at 943 Osage 
avenue is a little dilapidated frame snack. 

"400 North Fifth, elegant building going to ruin." This notation follows No. 80 
at 400 North Fifth street. The building is a frame structure and has been in poor 
repair for several years. 

Following is the report of the canvassers on the 108 buildings, giving the names of 
proprietors in charge of occupied buildings: 

1— Southwest comer of Railroad and Kansas; vacant. 

2 — Northwest comer of Railroad and Kansas; vacant. 

3 — No. 2 Kansas avenue; Hi Millichin, restaurant. 

4 — No. 4 Kansas avenue; C. Ackerson, pool hall, cigars. 

5 — No. 6 Kansas avenue; vacant. 

6 — Southwest comer of Kansas and Adams; Mrs. U. Killin and Mary Joss, Eclipse 
Hotel. 

7 — Northeast comer of Kansas and Adams; vacant. 

8 — Northwest comer of Kansas and Adams; vacant. 

9 — No. 16 Kansas avenue; A. R. Neal, barber shop. 

10 — No. 29 Kansas avenue; G. W. Carson, boarding house, ' 

11 — Northeast corner Kansas and Baird; vacant. 

12-— No. 36 Kansas avenue; vacant. 

13 — No. 38 Kansas avenue; S. E. Evans, barber shop. 

14— No. 120 Kansas avenue; J. C. Booker, storage office. 

15 — No. 200 Kansas avenue, formerly the Oasis saloon; E. M. Cobb, barber shop. 

16 — 208 Kansas avenue; Mrs. L. Metz, dwelling. 

17 — ^207 Kansas avenue; dwelling. 

18 — ^209 Kansas avenue; dwelling. 

19 — ^213 Kansas avenue; Joe Chung, laundry. 

20 — ^212 Kansas avenue; D. Jacobs, sales stable. 

21 — ^214i Kansas avenue; J. B. Toomey, restaurant. 

22 — ^220 Kansas avenue; vacant. 

23 — 301 Kansas avenue; vacant. 

24 — 303 Kansas avenue; vacant. 

25—305 Kansas avenue; I. N. Asken, restaurant. 

26 — 309 Kansas avenue; Mitchell Constantopoulos, bakery. 

27 — 320 Kansas avenue; vacant. 

28— 405 Kansas avenue; vacant. 

29 — 408 Kansas avenue; vacant. 

30 — 414 Kansas avenue; Thomas Campbell, proprietor Armourdale hotel. 
» 31--415 Kansas avenue; vacant. 

32 — 623 South Fourth street; rooming house. 

33 — 403 Osage avenue; vacant. 

34—409 Osage avenue; vacant. 

36—410 Osage avenue; vacant. 

36 — 420 Osage avenue; Claude Harbart, pool hall. 

37 — Northwest corner Fifth and Osage; vacant. 

38 — 519 Osage avenue; Frank Glatz, commission, wholesale eggs. 

39 — ^601 Osage avenue; vacant. 

40 — 603 Osage avenue; Richard Chance, carpenter shop. 

41 — 629 Osage avenue; B. R. Simmons, restaurant ana confectionery. 

42 — 643 Osage avenue; vacant. 

43 — 655 Osage avenue; half occupied by Martin's laundry. 

44 — 657 Osage avenue; vacant. 

45 — 659 Osage avenue; Adolph Carlson, pool hall and soft drinks. 

46 — ^711 Osage avenue; vacant. 

47 — ^719 Osage avenue; vacant. 

48—723 Osage avenue, Roman Schuyler, pool hall and news stand. 

49—727 Osage avenue, O'Neil & West, bakery. 

50—739 Osage avenue, vacant. 
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6X — 741 Osage, avenue, vacant. 

52 — 743 Osage avenue, People's theaterette. 

53 — Southwest comer Coy and Osage, vacant. 

54 — 801 Osage avenue, Mrs. Kittie Hay, restaurant. 

55 — 802 Osage avenue, half occupied by coal office of John McDougall. 

56 — 810 Osage avenue, vacant. 

57 — 812 Osage avenue, vacant. 

58 — 814 Osage avenue, Sam Wah, laundry. 

59 — 815 Osage avenue, vacant. 

60 — 831 Osage avenue, vacant. 

61 — 837 Osage avenue, Chas. Bowlby, tin and pump works. 

62 — 901 Osage avenue, vacant. 

63 — 903 Osage avenue, Wm. Swarzholz, second-hand store. 

64 — 905 Osage avenue, vacant. 

65 — ^943 Osage avenue, picture made of grocery at 955 Osage. 

66 — ^957 Osage avenue, vacant. 

67 — 1005 Osage avenue, vacant. 

68 — 1019 Osage avenue, Kurz & Neher, tin shop. 

69 — Southwest comer of Pennsylvania and Osage avenue, vacant. 

70 — 1209 Osage avenue, vacant. 

71 — Northeast comer Argentine boulevard and Twelfth street, L. D. Rippert, pool 
hall and barber shop. 

72 — Northwest comer Argentine boulevard and Twelfth street, vacant* 

73—716 North Sixth street, R. D. Roach, dmg store. 

74 — 703 North Sixth street, vacant. 

75 — 614 North Sixth street, Jockey Club livery bam. 

76 — 607 North Sixth street, Lincoln Mahan, painter. 

77— 1501 North Sixth street, vacant. 

78—500 North Sixth street, vacant. 

79—347 North Fifth street, pool hall. 

80-400 North Fifth street, vacant. 

81 — Southeast comer. Ferry and James, vacant. 

82—700, 792, and 704 North Third street, vacant. 

83—922 North Third street, vacant. 

84 — 1000 North Third street, Gamo House restaurant. 

85 — ^345 Minnesota avenue, Moreland & StockdaJe, sign painters. 

86 — 435 Minnesota avenue, F. H. Bamett, dry goods store. 
, 87 — 439 Minnesota avenue, Hoersman Hardware Company. 

88—1009 North Fifth; H. C. Ridgely Furniture Company. 

89—911 North Fifth; vacant. 

90—901 North Fifth; vacant. 

91 — 525 Minnesota avenue; Japanese Art Company. 

92 — 545 Minnesota avenue; Morehead & Co., commission firm. 

93 — Northeast comer Fifth and Minnesota avenue; vacant, but rented. 

94 — 350 North James street; vacant. 

95 — 344 North James street; vacant. 

96—320-322 North Jam,es street; vacant. 

97 — 300 North James street; rooming house. 

98 — 301 North James street; vacant. 

99 — ^222 North James street; vacant. 

100 — 204 and 206 North James; John Jaklevitch, dry goods store, and Frank Plaven, 
pool hall. 

101 — 85 North James street; vacant. 

102 — 78 North James street; John Rhya, pool hall. 

103 — 75 North James street; Joe Borcn, pool hall. 

104 — Nos. 2 and 4 South James; No. 2 is occupied by W. H. Wheatley, proprietor 
of an auction company. No. 4 is vacant. 

105 — Nos. 6 and 8 South James; vacant. 

106 — 32 Central avenue; vacant. 

107 — 27 Central avenue; occupied by the Armour station of the post-office. 

108—908 State Line; vacant. 

Although the circular referred to gives the numbers of 18 store buildings on 
Central avenue, a business street, as being unoccupied, a check shows 8 of the places 
named rented and the occupants selling goods in them. One of the 18 numbers was 
found to be fictitious, for tnere was no such place. Only 9, or half of the number, 
were, found to be vacant. 

Although Argentine is a thirving, independent municipality of several thousand 
population, it is given in the circular with the pictures of ''vacant" bulidings on it 
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as a western suburb of Kansas City, Kans. Exaggeration was used also in giving the 
number of vacant storerooms in that city. It says 59 storerooms are vacant, omitting 
the numbers of 6 of the '* vacant" buildings. Of the remaining 53 given a checK 
shows 27 occupied, three vacant lots, and 23 vacant. 

A canvas made by the Post-Office Department in November showed a total of 17,779 
houses of all kinds in Kansas City, Kans. At that time 474 detached houses, 53 apart- 
ments, and 34 store buildings were vacant. A count made by carriers March 7 showed 
a total of 111 vacant storerooms in Kansas City, Kans. This official count showed 14 
vacant storerooms in Rosedale and 24 vacant storerooms in Argentine. In submit- 
ting the report of the carriers to W. R. Childs, postmaster, H. J. McKinnon, superin- 
tendent of delivery, said: 

" In talking with individual carriers I find that in most cases the houses vacant are 
the ones not modem and in many cases houses reported vacant are in a bad state of 
repair. I also find that there is not a vacant storeroom between Fourth and Eighth 
streets on Minnesota avenue, the main business street of the city. 

"The vacant houses enimierated are scattered over a territory in which 95,000 
people are served, and are less than one-third of the number of new houses erected 
during the past year.'* 

Those who defame Kansas City, Kans., in printed articles say there were never 
more vacant storerooms than now, and, as a result, rents are much lower than formerly. 
A ehedk onlv of the storerooms on the principal street of the city, formerly occupied 
by "joints,*^ brands this statement as untrue. The brewers, who held long leases 
on much of this property, refused for a long time, because of a hope that the saloons 
would be allowed to open, to remodel to suit tenants with legitimate business. Finally, 
after dozens of offers, the brewers subrented their rooms. 

Before the saloons were closed there were 21 '* joints" on Minnesota avenue between 
Fourth and Seventh streets. These three blocks, each twice as long as the ordinary 
city block, are solid with business houses and office building. It is the biggest 
retail business section of the citv. Not one of the storerooms formerly occupied by 
"joints" is empty to-day. In fact, only two storerooms in the entire three blocks 
are unoccupied. For these two tenants have spoken and signs are in the windows 
telling the time they will move in. 

It is a tale of prosperity which most of the occupants of these ex-joint rooms relate, 
Alexander Fuhimann, a jeweler at 628 Minnesota avenue, said: 

"I had to outwit twelve men when I obtained the rental of my place. I pay $75. 
The jointist two years ago paid $40." 

J. W. Giesburg, a druggist at 400 Minnesota avenue, refused to give the amount of 
rent he pays, because he fears some one will bid higher and take the place from him. 

Some of the leases call for an advance in rent at the end of this year. The Hoersman 
Hardware Company, at 439 Minnesota avenue, is paying $40 a month and must pay 
$45 next year. W. A. Andlauer, who has a 5-cent theater at 521 Minnesota avenue, 
pays $60 and it is to be increased to $70 next year. 

Yet some of the buildings between Fourth and Fifth streets are one-story frame 
affairs and are unfit except for a **wet" business. Even these buildings are under 
rental, and at former prices. 

Following is a list of the 21 ex-joint buildings in the three blocks mentioned, the 
present occupant, the present rental, and the rental in the time of the saloon: 



Location. 



400 
414 
419 
420 
426 



445 

446 
448 
fi02 
503 
504 
509 
611 



543 
545 



Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 



(eSMimusfloto 



avenue, 
avenue, 
avenue, 
avenue 
avenue 
avenue 
avenue, 
avenue, 
avenue 
avenue, 
avenue, 
avenue, 
avenue, 
avenue 
avenue 
avenue 
avenue 
avenue 
avenue 
avenue 

avenue 



Occupant. 



Viaduct Pharmacy 

S. Anderson, pool hall 

S. I. Rosenthal, clothier 

Peake Bros., grocers 

S. A. Epstein, clothier 

J. E. McFadden, motor repairs 

Adkins & Sigwald, harness 

Hoersman Hardware Co 

N. F. Nersler, pool 

Singer Sewing Machine Co 

Wyandotte Furniture Co 

Harrison Drug Co 

B. Markowitz, restaurant 

W, A. Andlauer, theater 

Joseph Croflcr, barber 

W. C. Moid!. taUor 

U. L. Means, music store 

W. A, Andlauer, theater 

Weber Commission Co 

A. R. McClaskey, barber: front of storeroom, 

Brewery owner will not remodel. 
Alexander Fuhrmann, Jeweler 



Then. 



40.00 



Now. 



$75.00 


176.00 


30.00 


30.00 


35.00 


32.50 


45.00 


45.00 


30.00 


30.00 


40.00 


40.00 


35.00 


40.00 


40.00 


40.00 


35.00 


36.00 


50.00 


5a 00 


50.00 


50.00 


75.00 


10.00 


50.00 


50.00 


150.00 


150.00 


30.00 


30.00 


45.00 


45.00 


50.00 


65.00 


60.00 


6a 00 


75.00 


75.00 


25.00 


26.00 



76.00 
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Following is a list of a few business firms on Minnesota avenue, giving the rent paid 
per month by them two years ago and the rent being paid now: 




1906. 



J. W. Giesbmg, 6fi2 MlmiesotA aTenue 

Samuel Stewart, 648 Minnesota avenue 

Sihler, Falrweather & Barker, 646 Minnesota avenue 
C. N. Lefaibaeh, 627 Minnesota aventn 



SllO.QO 
70.00 
80.00 
75.00 



RRE DEFARTMBNT. 

According to the published statements of the brewers the fire department in Kansas 
CSty, Kans., is kept up to its present inefficient condition only with the help of money 
paid in by the big industrial companies to prevent a raise in the rates of insurance. 
Listen to what John McNarrey, chief of the fire department, who knows more about 
it than any other one man, says: 

** In answer to articles that have appeared in papers throughout the country that the 
corporations pay the salaries of the nremen of this city because the city is unable to 
pay them, and because the corporations fear an increase in insurance rates, I wish to 
say the statement is untrue. All the men in the department are paid by the city, 
which obtains the money through taxation. One time when the joints were running 
the corporations did furnish the money to pay firemen. The fire department in 190^ 
when tne ^joints' were open, was c(Hnpo(9ed of 58 men. Now there are 60 men em- 
ploved." 

The apparatus in the department is as follows: Six hose wagons, 2 trucks, and 3 
steamers. There are 28 hoises. The number of feet of hose is 12,000. Of this hose, 
5,000 feet has been added since January 1, 1908. Two of the three steamers have 
been bought since the closing of the joints. The city owns 2 lots on which it is to 
build and equip 2 new fire stations this spring. 

A comparison of the number of fires and the losses in the year 1906 and 1907 is as 
follows: 



Number of fires 

Loss by fire. .-. 

Value of proiMrty involved 
Insurance on property 



1907. 



415 

$106,713 

$23,972,843 

$11,667,845 



1908. 



441 

$177,836 

$22,267,312 

$11,006,700 



This shows that the losses by fire in 1907, the year after the closing of the joints, 
were a trifle less than one-half per cent of the value of the property actually involved. 
A comparison to previous reports shows fewer fires and a smaller loss than has been 
recorded in any previous twelve months in many years. 

Under a law passed at the recent special session of the legislation the fire depart- 
ment has been placed under civil service. 



COMPARISON OP TAXATION. 



Oficial figures showing the tax levies for 1906 and 1907 are interesting as refuting the 
statement that the taxes for city purposes have been higher since the "joints" were 
closed than they were before. In the following comparison the rate applies to each 
$100 of assessed valuation: 



1906. 



1907. 



Cttylevy 

Park levy 

State levy... 
Coontvlevy. 
School levy.. 

Total.. 



$3.10 



.47 
1.33 

1.78 



$2.90 

.10 

.63 

1.17 

2.00 



6.68 



6.80 



The foregoing shows that while the State and school levies were increased, the levy 
lor city purposes was really reduced 20 cents on each $100 of assessed vsJuation, 
The increase of school levy was caused by a need of additional money to pay for extra 
teachers and added facilities for the rapidly increasing population. The board of 
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education, as will be shown in detail, in 1907 issued |200,000 of bonds by vote of 
the people for additional school building. 

_ It should be remembered, in considering the total tax rate, that the basis of assess- 
ment for 1906 and 1907 was 20 per cent of the real valuation. The city rate in 1906 
would therefore be equal to a rate of 10.62 on a full valuation, while the rate in 1907 
-would be 10.58 on a full valuation. Likewise thetotal rate on a full valuation would 
be |1.33| for 1906 and 11.36 for 1907. Real estate outside the city has been assessed 
as low as 15 per cent. 

Beginning this year the assessment is to be made on a full valuation and the rate 
cut down accordingly. This alone is a step in advance. 

GROWTH IN PBOPBRTY VALUES. 

In 1906 the assessed value of all property in Kansas City, Kans., was $12,831,500 
on a 20 per cent basis, showing a real value of $64,157,500. In 1907, counting only 
the increase of personal property and improvements on real estate, the valuation 
was $13,875,940, indicating a real value of $69,379,700. Thus, leaving the real estate 
values at the same fibres as in 1906, the increase in one year is shown to be $5,222,200. 
The assessed valuation of all property in Wyandotte County in 1906 was $18,158,440. 
In 1907 it was $19,540,125, showing an assessed increase in one year of $1,381,685, and 
a real increase of $6,908,425. 

In considering the things which Kansas City, Kans., has had to overcome, it should 
not be forgotten that in 1903 it passed through the worst flood of the Kaw River known 
since 1844. Millions of dollars' worth of property was destroyed and thousands of 
people rendered homeless. It was a calamity that attracted nation-wide attention. 
The next year the flood was repeated on a small scale. Yet the city has recovered 
from the enects of these two floods and many great factories and mills have been built 
in the Kaw Valley since that time. Property in Armourdale worth only a few hun- 
dred dollars an acre before the flood has been sold since at prices ranging from $3,000 
to $5,000 an acre. 

BUtLDINO GROWTH. 

Figures gathered by the United States Geological Survey show that Kansas City^ 
Kans., led all the cities in the United States in the largest proportional gain in 
building operations in 1906 over 1905. Its gain was 209.07 per cent. The second 
city was Seattle, with 77 per cent. The brewers have ridiculed a statement that 
more workingmen have been purchasing houses since the joints were closed. Follow- 
ing is a report by Larkin Norman, building inspector: 

"My records show the building of new houses in Kansas City, Kans., in 1907, the 
year aiter the closing of the 'joints,' to be the ^eatest in the history of the city. The 
increase in the cost of new buildings in total m 1907 above 1906 was $468,589. The 
increase in the number of buildings was 379. In 1907 there were 944 buildings erected^ 
against 565 in 1906. The cost of the buildings in 1907 was $1,472,279, and in 1906, 
$1,003,690. 

"But this is the increase in only the city proper. In the additions iinmediately 
outside the city, not included in my report, one-half as many new buildings are 
being erected as within the entire city. In Cissna place, northwest of the city, 125 
new residences were built in 1907; in Chelsea place, building practically had stopped 
for a number of years until last year, after the saloons were closed. Then 40 build- 
ings were erected there. In Grandview addition in the same time- 150 new homes 
appeared. Brown's park, west of the city, added 100 houses to its number in the 
same twelve months. In Rock Island place, west of Armourdale, where many 
laborers live, 100 were erected. The post-office in Kansas City, Kans., which serves 
all these additions, shows in a report made for the year after the closing of the * joints * 
1,432^ new buildings erected in its territory. This means 488 new buildings erected 
immediately outside the city in one year." 

IMPROVEMENT WORK RENEWED. 

Fig[ures furnished by R. L. McAlpine, city engineer, show that since April 1, 1907^ 
the city has spent $178,000 for new improvements, as follows: 

li miles main sewers $70, 000 

7 miles subsewers 37, 000 

6i miles graded streets 35, 000 

Paving 3,400 

8 mQes sidewalk 22,000 

Bridge over Jersey Creek 1, 700 

Miscellaneous 8,900 

Total 178,000 
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"More sewers have been built and more streets graded since April 1, 1907, than in 
any year for four years,*' said Mr. Mc Alpine. "Street paving has been held back 
by the new tax bill law, but we have contracted for 9,000 yards this year. We now 
have 70 miles of paved streets and 61 miles of sewers." 

COUNTY MACADAM ROADS. 

That Wyandotte County about Kansas Citjr, Kans., is not bankrupt is shown by the 
activity of the county commissions in having much macadam paving done since 
the closing of the joints. Before 1907, or about the time of the closing, Wyandotte 
County had 40 miles of macadam paving outside the cities. In two more years, at 
the present rate, there will be 80 miles. Last year 9i miles of paving was laid. Con- 
tracts have been let for 7i miles more, to begin as soon as the weather permits. Besides 
this, nearly 3 miles of road has been resurfaced. The plans are to pave 15 to 17 more 
miles the coming season. The money is in the treasury with which to do this work. 

PARKS AND BOULEVARDS. 

That the city does not consider itself bankrupt is shown by the plans its board of 
park conunissioners is now making to spend thousands of dollars on parks and boule- 
vards. 

In March, 1907, the Kansas legislature passed a law giving Kansas City, Kans., the 
right to have a park board and gave this board the power to levy special taxes for a 
park and boulevard system. Now, after a year in which the law has been declared 
valid by the supreme court and the way made clear for work, the city is preparing^ 
to lay out a system equal to any in the country for a city of its size. Geo^e E. Kessler^ 
a park engineer who is conducting the work of beautifying eight imjwrtant cities, 
among them St. Louis, Denver, and Kansas City, Mo., has been engaged to make plan* 
for parks and boulevards in Kansas City, Kans., that it will take fifteen to eighteen 
years to complete. The work was begun recently when the park board, with the con- 
sent of the city council, voted to turn two streets into boulevards 100 feet wide. The 
city already has several parks. 

MORTGAGES AND FORECLOSURES. 

In Wyandotte County, including Kansas City, Kans., Argentine, Rosedale, and 
the townships outside, there are 133,481 people. The actual value of all property in 
the county is about $100,000,000. Yet, at the present time there are pending in the 
courts of Wyandotte County 35 mortgage foreclosure suits. It is doubtful if any 
other community of its size can show such a record. 

"The percentage of deeds filed subject to incumbrance is very small," said T. W. 
Sutherland, register of deeds, in a reply to a question recently. I donH believe the 
average is much over 2 per cent. Of 104 deeds filed in a week, only two were sub- 
ject to mortgage. From February 25 until to-day (March 14), 117 mortgages have 
been released. 

FINE GROWTH IN POSTAL RECEIPTS. 

A reliable index of the business conditions of a city is the yearly record of the post- 
office receipts. Following is a table showing the receipts of the Kansas City, Kans.^ 
post-office for the fiscal years from 1897 to 1907, inclusive, with per cents of increase: 



Year. 


Amount. 


Increase. 


Year. 


Amount. 


Increase, 


1807 


$58,500.00 
67,962.72 
85,513.95 
• 94,164.94 
109,063.58 
125,930.85 




1903 


$132,838.90 
146,896.45 
164,895.57 
171,674.65 
201,800.93 


5 


1898 


u 


1904 


10 


1899 


26 
10 
11 
16 


1905 . 


13 


1900 


1906 


4 


1901 


1907 


la 


1902 











The fiscal year with the Government ends with the last day of June of each year. 

For the last half of 1907 the receipts were $111,368.22, which is 9 per cent more than 
for the same period of 1906. 

The receipts for January, 1908, were 5 per cent greater, and for February, 1908, 15 per 
cent greater than for the same months of 1907. 

An examination of the figures shows that in the year, from June, 1906, to June,. 
1907, the percentage of increase was greater than any previous year, with one exception^ 
And this in a city "without a single ray of hope for the future," aa one of the mislead- 
ing stories said. _, 
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TO OWN ITS WATERWORKS. 

After several years of inefficient service by the private water company sup 
the city with a system badly outgrown, a law was passed at the recent spec' 
of the Kansas legislature, giving the city full powers to purchase or condemn the 
waterworks. Negotiations are now being carried on for tne purchase of the plant, 
and through a contemplated cooperation with Kansas City, Mo., relief for the water 
users is in sight at last. 

MOVING FOR A COMMISSION. 

Another thing which shows that Kansas City, Kans., is progressing is the work 
-done to estabish a commission form of eovemment. Kansas now has the necessary 
laWj and a petition to the mayor asking that an election be called to vote on the prop- 
osition has nearly enough signatures. It is practically certain that the people will 
vote upon the question some time this year. If the commission carries, this will be 
the final step in a movement to redeem the city from the old system and place its 
^vernment on a strictly business basis. The fact that Leavenworth has adopted the 
commission form of government, in the face of bitter opposition from the joint keepers 
and the politicians, has given much encouragement to the workers here. With a com- 
mission form of government, Kansas City, Kans. , will be the largest city in the United 
States so governed. 

PHENOMENAL SCHOOL GROWTH, 

Kansas City, Kans., is developinjg so rapidly that the board of education can hardly 
keep up with the demand for additional school facilities. In the last two years the 
board of education has spent $228,000 for new buildings and additions, as follows: 

"Twenty-five room addition to high school : $75, 000 

Summer high school 50, 000 

Two new ward schools 30, 000 

Two 8-room additions 37, 000 

Three 4-room additions 36, 000 

Total 228,000 

The total amount spent for schools in two years is $300,000. It has been necessary 
to increase the number of teachers from 212 to 252, and salaries have been increased 
Also, making the present pay roll $4,000 a month more than two years ago. There are 
now 27 school buildings, and 10,634 children enrolled. This year's census shows there 
«re 18,714 children of school age in Wyandotte County. 

"In a year we will be as badly crowded as ever," said Fred G. Horseman, secretary 
of the board of education. "The demand for schools now is growing at the rate of 
14 rooms a jear. This means an increase of about 1,000 children in that time. At 
the present rate of increase, we will be holding half -day sessions after another ydar. 

"The board of education will buy any of its bonds the holders want to sell. We 
Jiave cash to pay for them." 

EFFECT ON COTJRTS. 

"The courts have never been so far behind in their work as since the saloons have 
been closed," is a statement in the attack on Kansas City, Kans. The truth is the 
Wyandotte County court dockets were never so light as at present. 

In the term beginning this month in the district court there were on the docket 91 
<Timinal cases, 150 jury, 46 equity, and 142 divorce suits. Most of the criminal docket 
is made up of appeal cases from the police court. Nearly all the divorces will be 
imcontested and be granted by default. 

"The docket is a very light one ; the court is not behind in its work, "J. Will Thomas, 
the clerk, said. 

In the court of common pleas, coordinate with the district cpurt, there were 44 crim- 
inal cases, 300 jury, and 50 equity cases on the docket for the March term this year. 

"Many of the cases have been continued from term to term and will never come to 
trial," J. L. Peggs, assistant clerk, said. "Most of the criminal cases are for selling 
liquor and appeals. Not more than 6 of the 44 will ever be tried. This court was 
created in 1891 and it began with more than 400 cases on the docket. The March 
term this year there were 244 cases on the docket — ^less than when it began. Of this 
244, not more than 150 cases will ever be tried. All courts have more or less dead 
cases on their dockets. ' ' 

The circuit court, coordinate with the district and common pleas courts, was created 
this month with 300 cases on its docket, taken from the dockets of the other two courts. 
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It has been said this coxirt was created more for political purposes than for any other 
reason. The other two courts could have done tne work. 

Another declaration in the attack is the county has been put to an extra expense 
of thousands of dollars in court costs by suits brought against the saloons at the time 
of the closing. The truth is, neither Kansas City, Kans., nor Wyandotte County paid 
one cent for costs in these suits. Frank Holcomb, county clerk, said: 

"The county was put to no expense in the closmg of the * joints.* All court costs 
were charged against the property and paid by the brewers or the owners. The oAly 
time liquor suits ever cost the county money was before the crusade that successfully 
closed them. Certain persons brought wlit were called 'bluff*. cases against the 
'joints,' but they were never pressed to a hearing in court. The county, however, 
was compelled to pay all the costs in these cases." 

THE GROWTH OP THE CHURCHES. 

Kansas City, Kans., is a city of churches. In a tramp over the city one finds them 
on every side. Many have been built since the joints were closed two years ago. 
There are now nearly 100 churches in the city and more are being planned. Pastors 
report much improved conditions. 

Since two years ago the superstructure of St. Anthony's Catholic church at Seventh 
street and Bamett avenue has been built at a cost of |45,000. 

The foundation walls and basement were built some years ago. St. Cyril's Church 
has been built at Sixth and Mill streets, at a cost of $16,000. In Argentine St. John's 
CathoHc Church has been completed at a cost of $35,000. In Rosedale a new parochial 
tschool has been built, costing $7,000. A church is to be built later on. A school 
has been built for St. John Baptist Croatian Church, Fourth street and Bamett ave- 
nue, at an expense of $7,000. A parsonage at Eighth street and Parallel avenue 
cost $5,200. Ground has been purchased at Eighth street and Quindaro boulevard 
for $1,500 for the new St. Rose of Lima i)arish, which is planning a church plant to 
cost $25,000. This is one of two new parishes the Catholics have found necessary to 
establish within the past few months. The other, St. Peter's, has purchased ground 
at Fourteenth street and Orville avenue for a $20,000 school building to be erected 
thiff season and a church to be built later. Besides, the Catholics have now under 
consideration the purchase of ground and the building of a large high school. There 
are now thirteen parochial schools, with an enrollment of 2,600 children. 

"Money saved on liquor is always saved in the interest of the home," was the 
comment recently of the Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Lillis, bishop of the Leavenworth 
diocese, in which Kansas City, Kans., the bishop's residence, is located, when asked 
about the closing of the joints. 

The Protestant churches report the following progress in two years: 

Baptist: Plans completed for the Armourdale Baptist Churcn at Shawnee avenue 
and Mill street, to cost $12,000. New mission of First Baptist Church, on Twenty- 
fourth street, between Ohio and Bunker, costing $2,500. Ecker Avenue Baptist has 
doubled its seating capacity. 

Presbyterian: Granaview Park Church at Sixteenth and Reynolds, new church 
under construction, to cost $15,000. Central Presbyterian Church has completed 
new parsonage. 

Methodist Protestant: People's and London Heights churches have added more 
new members in past two years than for five years previous to that time. Gordon 
Place Church has built a new parsonage to cost $1,500 and canceled its debt. 

Congregational ; First Church finished new building and made other improvements 
costing $10,000. Chelsea Church has erected a fine new brick structure and pro- 
vided $8,000 to meet the expense. Grandview Church erected a new building. 
Plans are under way for enlarging the church plant in Armourdale. All churches 
are increasing rapidly in membership. 

Christian: Central and South Side churches have doubled their membership. 

The following statement was written by the Rev. John Addison Seibert, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church and president of the Ministerial Alliance: 

"I have come into close touch with the pastors of the churches, and the verdict is 
unanimous that this city has made marvelous strides along all lines since the closing 
of the joints. 

"I am very sure that the spirit of lawlessness and immorality that was rife in this 
city three years ago, which made it hard to do work along the lines of education and 
religion, has almost entirely disappeared; at least, everybody seems to be enthusiastic 
and eager for a clean, moral, and church-going city. I find, by actual count, a large 
increase in the percentage of men in my congregation." 
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EFFECT ON CHARITY WORK. 

Festue Foster, general secretary of the Associated Charities, gives the following in 
answer to a question on the effect of the joint closing on charity work: 

"Fewer homes have been broken up because of dissipation the last winter than any 
similar time since I have been in the city. Many asked for temporarary aid, but few 
cases of extreme destitution came within my notice. 

"In July, 1906, while the saloons were open, we sheltered 12 deserted wives and 22 
children. We have not cared for that many in the last six months. The number at 
the home in January, 1906, was 33 and in February was 27. In January of this year 
the number was 20 and in Febuary was 15. 

"Better moral conditions is the only explanation I can see for this change for the 
better in our charity work.'* 

A SPLENDID RECORD. 

The following story of the material development of Kansas City, Kans. , in the last 
few years will snow how ridiculous is the claim of the liquor interests that the city is 
bankrupt and demoralized. It will show that the idea oi stopping such a tide of pro- 
gress by abolishing the joints and depriving the city treasury of a little unlawful reve- 
nue is childish. 

As is fairly well known, Kansas City, Kans., has long been the second meat-packing 
center in the world. Last year its eight plants killed only 331,228 less cattle than did 
the plants of Chicago. The big flood of 1903 was a severe blow, but the city soon 
recovered. In three years $5,0W),000 was spent for improvements in the Kaw Valley. 
The packing plants of Nelson Morris & Co. , and the American Dressed Beef and Provision 
Company, uie great soap plant of Proctor & Gamble, one of the largest in the world, 
four new elevators, and many other industries were added. 

Three new flour mills were built, making Kansas City, Kans., second only to Minne- 
apolis as a milling center. These mills were those of the A. J. Bulte Milling Company, 
with 1,500 barrels daily capacity; the Ismert-Hincke Milling Company, with 
2,000 barrels capacity, and the Southwestern Milling Company, with 2,500 barrels 
capacity. Later on came the new cotton mills, a structural steel plant, an oil refinery, 
and other industries not previously represented. There are now 129 factories located 
on switch tracks. In Wyandotte County there are 19 grain elevators with a total capa- 
city of 5,755,000 bushels. 

A Now the city is coming to be a soap center. The Proctor & Gamble plant has an 
annual output of 90,000,000 pounds, and is planning improvements. Peet Bros, 
has built a four-story addition to its soap plant, costing $100,000 and increasing the 
capacity to 70,000,000 pounds a year. The Kansas City Soap Company, organized in 
1907 and having an annual capacity of 2,400,000 pounds, is preparing to make improve- 
ments to cost $10,000 and increase the capacity to 6,000,000 pounds. 

Census bulletins a few years ago showed that Kansas City, Kans., was turning out 
more manufactured products than any other city in the United States in proportion to 
population. A comparison of the Federal reports on manufacturing in Kansas City, 
Kans., for 1890 and 1900 shows: 



Number of establishments. 

Capital employed 

Wage-earners 

Average wages 

Value materials used 

Value products 



1900. 



118,369,626 
10,544 
14,886,250 
170,386,491 
$82,768,934 



1890. 



294 
$11,629,703 
6,855 
$3,067,289 
$34,236,637 
$44,079,387 



In 1905 the census did not include many smaller institutions reported in 1890 and 
1900. But of one hundred factories the value of products was shown to be $96,473,050. 

The following is a list of new improvements made in the last two years, including 
improvements under construction. Read it and decide if this is a banknmt city: 

Intercity viaduct between Fourth street and Minnesota avenue, . Kansas City, 
Kans., and Sixth and Bluff streets, Kansas City, Mo. Opened to traffic January 30, 
1907. Great steel structure H miles long, carrying roadway and street car lines 
between the two cities. Cost $2,500,000. 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Company has begun work on general 
shops in Armourdale to cost $585,000 and be the largest on the Rock Island lines west 
of tne Mississippi River. There will be twelve buildings and the shops will employ 
between 1,000 and 1,500 men, with a pay roll amounting to $100,000 a month. 
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Kansas City Cotton Mills Company began operating factory on a 13-acre tract at 
Seventeenth street and Osage avenue in February, 1^7. Only cotton mills in this 
part of the country. CapitaJ stock $1,000,000. Capacity 10,000 spindles a day. 

Carnival Park, first amusement park in Kansas City, Kans. Opening May 25, 1907, 
attended by 20,000 people. 

Kansas City Structural Steel Company, capital stogk $500,000. Plant in Argentine, 
opened July, 1907; only structural steel plant in the West; has done $200,000 worth 
of work since it opened. 

Grund Hotel, cost $100,000, first modern hotel in Kansas City, Kans. Opened June, 
1907. 

Elks have just finished new club house on Minnesota avenue, between Seventh and 
Eighth streets, costing $30,000. 

Masons are spending $75,000 rebuilding temple at Seventh street and Ann avenue, 
destroyed by fire. 

Eagles are building $30,000 club house on Ann avenue, between Sixth and Seventh 
streets. 

Kansas City Oil Company; organized with $1,000,000 capital, January, 1907; built 
$500,000 refinery at foot of Troup avenue with 500 barrels daily capacity. Improve- 
ments are to be made at once costing $150,000, increasing capacity to 1,200 barrels 
daily. W. D. Corbin, president, says company has not been able to keep up with 
business demands. 

Kansas City Creosoting Company, West Armourdale; building one of the most com- 
plete plants in the country for treating ties, timbers, and all kinds of lumber; cost 
$125,000; 75 men will be employed. 

Herrick Refrigerator and Manufacturing Company, reorganized and capital increased 
from $15,000 to $50,000. Factory at Fourth street and Oakland avenue is to be made 
one of the largest in the West. Warehouse to cost $5,000 to be built this year. 
. N. A. Kennedy Supply Co.; factory at Pyle street and Pawnee avenue for manu- 
facture of butter tubs. Capacity 2,500 a day. 

Electric theater costing $15,000 to be built on site of largest saloon in the city, once 
the resort of leading officials and politicians. 

Strunk Bros., building factory at Second street and New Jersey avenue for the 
manufacture of malleable iron castings; only plant of its kind west of St. Louis. 

Anderson Coupling and Fire Supply Company; factory at Sixth street and Reynolds 
avenue with 31,000 square feet of floor space. Only factory of its kind west of Missis- 
sippi River, shipping fire apparatus to all parts of United States and to Mexico and 
Canada. 

Missouri Boiler Works, new factory near Third street and Minnesota avenue. An- 
nual output is worth $125,000. 

Weinhold-Huey Hardware Company, said to carry the largest retail hardware stock 
in the State. 

Peet Bros., four-story addition, $100,000. 

Kansas City Soap Company, organized 1907 and operated factory at Shawnee ave- 
nue and Railroad street. Soon to make improvements costing $10,000. 

Rashbaum Sons; new brick factory at 540 State avenue, costing $6,000. Annual 
output of overalls and other working garments is worth $115,000. 

Kansas City Cut Stone Company. Business increased 100 per cent in eighteen 
months. 

Westgate Furniture Factory, 312-316 Nebraska avenue. Annual output $40,000 

West Side Machine Shop, Third street and Minnesota avenue. 

Geor^ Grubel Bottling Works, at Second street and State avenue, has made improve- 
ments m building and machinery costing $10,000. Is now a modern plant, repre- 
senting an investment of $35,000. 

t Kansas City Vehicle Company, factory at Shawnee and Brent. 
George C. Newland, building ice plant at Sixth street and Osage avenue, to cost 
$50,000. 

|R Globe Safe Company moved into unoccupied building at Fifth street and Locust 
avenue and installed $10,000 worth of machinery. Manufacturing bank safes. 
jsE' Western Terra Cotta Company, $10,000 factory at Water street and Freeman avenue. 
^ Wyandotte Gas Company, which is supplying the city with natural gas, has increased 
its mains from 39 miles in August, 1905, to 118 in March, 1908, spending in that time 
$500,000. 

BESIDES ALL THIS. 

Kansas City, Kans., has been selected by the United States Government as a loca- 
tion'for a new purchasing office for the quartermaster's department. 
>^The people are to vote on a proposition to vote $500,000 bonds for a new court- 
house. 
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A theater built two years ago has been operated successfuUv this seaaonj^for the 
first time. It is now occupied by Sparks Bros, as a vaudeville house. 
Bethany Hospital is raising a $150,000 fund for a modem hospital building. 

INDIVIDUAL VIEWS. 

r"It was a great mistake, the closing of the saloons, and everv thinking citizen 
believes so. It is a mistake to believe that people can be made better bylaws." — 
From a newspaper story.] 

Dudley E. Cornell, mayor, Republican: 

**Replving to your request, will say I have answered scores of letters from Mis- 
souri and niinois inquiring into the financial condition of this city since the exodu» 
of the saloons. 

*' Some of these letters contained newspaper clippings, extracts from a letter written 
to and published by a Chicago newspaper, in which the writer declared this city 
bankrupt and its inhabitants all suffering from an attack of the 'doleful dumps' 
brought on hy the aforesaid exodus. The bald misrepresentation and the ingenious 
exaggeration mdulged in by the writer are so grossly absurd as to be hardly deserving 
even of comment. They should be treated only with contempt, for no sensible man 
would give them any credence. 

**So far from banliuptcy in this city, it is not even overburdened with debt. Real 
estate values have stestdily increased. The number of buildings also shows a steady 
increase. Of course, there is a similar increase in population. In short, this is a 
prosperous, well-behaved city, a §ood place in which to live, a good place in which 
to invest money. No one is wearing crape because the saloons have departed." 

0. L. Brokaw, cashier of tlie Commercial National Bank, the largest bank in the 
city: 

"The twenty-one months since the closLngof the 'joints' have been the best twenty- 
one months in the history of the city during the seventeen years I have lived here 
and been in the banking business. 

" It has been a twenty-one months during which bank deposits have about doubled ; 
twenty-one months of tne largest activity in building known in the history of the city; 
twenty-one months in which it has been almost impossible to find a vacant storeroom 
on the business streets in which to locate a business; twentv-one months of the largest 
growth in population the city has ever been able to record ror the same length of time; 
twenty-one months of the least crime; twenty-one months of the largest progress made 
in the building of schoolhouses and in increase of school facilities; twenty-one months 
of the largest stdditions to our milling and factory facilities; twenty-one months of the 
greatest satisfaction among our retail business men; above all, twenty-one months of 
the purest city government We have ever had and this city has ever enjoyed; a twenty- 
one months auring which hundreds of men who were formerly committed to resub- 
mission and who were violent antiprohibitionists have been wnoUy converted to the 
strict enforcement of the prohibitory law and who will use all their influence and a 
reasonable amoimt of their time ana money to keep the city clean and free from the 
influence of the brewers and distillers, as it is free now." 

Williard Merriam, of the real estate firm of Merriam, Ellis & Benton, one of the 
largest in the city: 

"A period of almost two years has given us a fair test as to what strict prohibition 
will do to a city of 100,000 population. Never in the history of the city, since Utopian 
boom days, have we had such a steady growth in the price of real estate or as good 
a demand as we have had in the last twenty-one months. More property has been 
sold and more property has been improved in that time than in any previous six years. 
It never looked more auspicious for an active spring market than at present. We are 
building houses constantly, and we have a ready sale for all of them. The installment- 
note business on addition properties is being well kept up. The success of the pro- 
hibition movement here gave a stimulus to the sale of suDurban lots and also to the 
more prompt payment of the weekly and monthly notes. 

"Having nearly 1,200 tenants, there was no portion of our business that felt so 
instantly the cease of the liquor traffic as our rental department. The usual daily 
grind of ejectment cases for nonpayment of rent fell off to about one-sixth of the 
usual amount. Over the period of practically one pay day, these cases fell off in 
volume so that we had in one week aoout the number we had before in one day. 

"There is a great scarcity of business buildings in this city, and there are none 
vacant, other, possibly, than some small one-story affairs built for saloons in the fac- 
tory districts remote from business sections. 

*^We could fill readily with waiting tenants fifty well-located store buildings if 
built at once. 

"The last two years has been the most prosperous in our business history." 
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William Peet, president of Peet Brothers Soap Manufacturing Company suad the 
Kanscus City Cotton Mills: 

"I notice by the papers there is a great deal of agitation about Kansas City, Kans.^ 
being bankrupt, same being caused Bjr the closing of the saloons. From my investi- 
gations, which have been very extensive, I find the citizens of Kansas City, Kjana.,. 
are paying their grocer and meat biUs much more promptly than tbey did whea 
saloons were wide open. The merchants generally would very much dislike to see 
the liquor traffic in effect again. I consider the city is better on in every sense of the 
word under the prohibition law." 

S A. Darrougn, real estate: 

'^Dealing in the sale of factory sites and of railroad property as I do, I wish to say 
that the last year has been the most prosperous in the ten that I have been in Kansas^ 
City, Kans. The prospect for the coming season is far greater than ever before." 

STATEMENT OF KE8. DON BLAINE, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mrs. Blaine. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: I 
represent the young peoples' branch of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, ten diflferent "Y'' unions federated in the District 
"Y/' and at this late hour I would not bring arguments in favor of 
this bill, but our oi^anization, as well as the mother organization,^ 
favor the bill and ask you to report it favorably. 

We believe that prohibition prohibits, and when we hear that it does 
not prohibit we question who it is that says it does not prohibit. 
Tiie governor of the State of Kansas says that if any one states that 
prohibition is a failure, he is either ignorant oif the facts or a friend 
of the saloon, and that is our judgment, too; and when any one saya 
that prohibition does not prohibit, we believe, with the governor of 
a pronibition State, that he is either ignorant of the fact or a friend 
of the saloon. 

At the Mothers' Congress, the National Mothers' Congress assem- 
bled in this city very recently, we had on the programme a trip to 
Mount Vernon, and we had at the church a little programme that 
afternoon while some went away, and it was my pleasure to be there 
as a member of the congress, and I was delighted to hear a report of 
a woman from North Dakota, the prohibition State of North Dakota,^ 
the governor's representative, appointed by the governor to come to 
the Mothers' Congress and speak for North Dakota on the welfare of 
that State, and sne said that North Dakota fares well; she said it 
fared well, and why? Because it was a prohibition State. She told 
of her home city of 15,000 inhabitants with not a single saloon, and 
not a blind tiger in the city, in her own cit j, and she said that she had 
heard elsewhere that it did not prohibit in North Dakota, and that 
she had heard in MinneapoUs — ^it seemed that there is a man in 
MinneapoUs who believes that prohibition does not prohibit, there 
might be two there — ^but she heard one there say that prohibition 
does not prohibit, and she said she sat in a great hall listening to this 
man talk and i£ was with the greatest diflS.culty that she could keep 
her seat or hold her tongue, because it was not true. This lady was 
a distinguished lady, the wife of an ex-district attorney of her city, 
whose husband is now a judge, and I asked her if she would come here 
and say this to you, and she said she would if she was in the city, but 
she is not in the city. She told of the welfare of the children where 
there is no saloon. 

If this law were broken occasionally, it would not be such a bad 
thing to say about a law, because other laws are broken in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to-day that we count good laws. There is, in our 
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country, in this great Republic, the President of the United States, 
the Chief Executive^ but there is an autocrat in this great Republic, 
the dressmaker, whose decrees must be observed, and the dressmaker 
has said that women must not have pockets. Long ago the dress- 
maker made this decree, and we have tried to revolt, but we have 
never been successful in overcoming the decree of the dressmaker; so 
when women go out on the street they carry a hand bag. Last night 
a woman was attacked on the street and robbed, and yet I under- 
stand that there is a law against it. Still twenty-eight women have 
been attacked in the city of Washington since last September. I do 
not hear anyone saying that we ought to say that these laws are 
wrong. We believe the law is right; that there is a certain element 
who will not observe the law; and so if the prohibition law passes, as 
we hope it will pass, it will be, perhaps, sometimes broken, but still 
it will be a great law and a good law as other laws are to-day; and this 

Srohibition wave, gentlemen, that is sweeping over the country from 
Forth Dakota straight down to Texas, and from Maine to Georgia 
and up the coast to Virginia, is coming and beating about the walls 
of the District of Columbia. Beat that wave back if we will, it 
will rise again with greater force and eventually sweep over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for behind it is a great flood of temperance senti- 
ment, of honest conviction, and sooner or later pronibition must 
Srevail, and we would like to have you give it to us now, and if you 
o we will erect a statue to Congressman Sims and put it in our 
parks, and we will write your names on rolls of honor and hang them 
m our parlors, and we will remember, this committee as the greatest 
Committee on the District of Columbia that any Congress has ever 
had in the history of our nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Shoemaker. I desire, in closing our side of the case, to put in 
evidence copies of papers showing how the Kansas City antiprohibi- 
tion article pubUshed in certain papers in the eastern section of the 
country originated, and the deception that was practiced to procure 
such an article. The article appears to have been written for the 
National Press Syndicate, with offices in this city, which offered it 
generally free of charge to all papers that would pubUsh it. The 
syndicate operates in the interests of the brewers. Much has been 
made of the Kansas City article by our opponents, but we think we 
have fullj refuted all material charges against the effectiveness of pro- 
hibition in Kansas City contained in the article. The papers referred 
to read as follows: 



(Telegram sent over the wire of the Kansas City Star showing the beginning ol the Kansas City anti- 
pronibition article sent out to the press by the National Press Syndicate in the interest of the 
brewers.] 

Washington, D. C, February 18, 
Oharles Blood, 

The Times, Kansas City, Mo, 
In Chicago Record-Herald of January 14 and January 31 William E. Curtis had 
articles giving interviews and figures relative to success of prohibition in Kansas City, 
Kans. W. W. Price, a syndicate writer, wants to take the other side and desires some 
well backed material to refute figures and statements made by Curtis. He is willing 
to pay liberally and I suggested yoiu* name. If you can't do it get some one else. He 
wants 2,500 words by mail, giving interviews with prominent men and officials. He 
also understands there has been number of murders and financial condition of the city 
is bad and wants this shown up. His address is 514 Metropolitan Building. Send 
your bill with story. 

Lindsay. 
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[Telegram hurrying up the antiprohibition story from Kansas City, Kans., to be sent out by the 
National Press Syndicate in Washington.] 

Washington, D. C, February 25, 1908. 
Charles Blood, 

Night City Editor The Star^ Kansas City: 
How soon can I get this prohibition story Dick Lindsay wired you for? Am anxious 
to get it quickly. 

W. W. Price. 

[Letter sent out to newspapers by the National Press Syndicate offering the Kansas City antiprohi* 

bition article without charge.] 

The National Press Syndicate, 
Washington^ D. C, February 29, 1908. 
Dear Sir: At the request of an influential friend who desired to answer an article 
that had been printed by Mr. William E. Curtis in the Chicago Record-Herald and 
elsewhere, we had Mr. Ralph Ellis, of the staff of the Kansas City, Mo., Star, to pre- 
pare the inclosed article relative to conditions in Kansas City, K!ans. 

Mr. Ellis was recommended to us by Mr. Lindsey, the Washington correspondent 
of the Star, and we vouch for his reputation as an authentic and accurate man. In 
view of the widespread interest his article will create we forward to you a copy of it, 
which you are at liberty to use at your earliest convenience, without charge n-om us. 
If you desire you may wire Mr. Ellis as to the authorship. He is, as we have 
already stated, on the liansas City Star. 

Very truly, yours, National Press Syndicate. 

[Letter sent out to newspapers explaining the National Pre ss syndicate article by Mr. Lindsay, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Kansas City Star.] 

W^ashington, D. C, March 10, 1908. 
Managing Editor. 

Dear Sir: I am informed that my name has been used in connection with an article 
sent from this city by the National Press syndicate, which attempts to reply to state- 
ments made by Mr. William E. Curtis in the Chicago Record -Herald as to the effects 
of the prohibitory law in Kansas City, Kans. This article, as I am informed, lias been 
sent as a gratuitous news offering to numerous newspapers. 

I never heard of the author of the article until my attention was called to it by a 
dispatch from an out-of-town newspaper which requested its Washington correspond- 
ent to inquire whether I vouched for the truthfulness of the statements made by him. 
I at once replied repudiating the use of my name. 

Responsible officials and business men in Kan^is City, Kans., indignantly assert 
that the article is a gross misrepresentation of the conditions which prevail there. 

The circumstances which associated my name with the article are these : 

Mr. W. W. Price, a local newspaper man, requested me to give him the name of 
some one in Kansas City who could supply him information in regard to Kansas City, 
Kans. He said he wanted to prepare an article for a syndicate of newspapers he repre- 
sented combating the contentions of Mr. William E. Curtis in the Chicago Record- 
Herald. As a courtesy to a newspaper worker who had done repeated favors for me in 
his capacity as a reporter at the White House, I suggested the name of a friend of mine 
in Kansas City, Kans., whom I knew to be thoroughly reliable. Mr. Price ask-ed me 
if I would transmit over our wire a dispatch he would prepare, explaining the kind of 
an article he wanted. I consented to send the dispatch. The gentleman to whom the 
dispatch was addressed did not write the article in question. He gave the dispatch he 
had received to another newspaper man, who wrote exactly the kind of a story Mr. 
Price had requested and proposed to pay for. The fact that this article was supplied 
without cost to newspapers snows the purpose for which it was secured. 

I feel incensed because my name has been used without authority in a letter trans- 
mitting to newspapers a grossly misleading article which has been used by the brewery 
interests to combat the cause of temperance. 

Very respectfully, 

[Statement prepared by Mr. Richard Lindsay, secretary for the press pouring light on the Kansas 

City antiprohibition article.] 

In their efforts to combat the growing public sentiment in favor of local option in the 
North and prohibition in the South the brewers and liquor dealers appear to have badly 
overplayed their hands. Misrepresentations of conditions in the States which have 
either prohibition or local option has been the policy of the brewers and distillers, 
but the liquor interests have discovered that it is no longer possible to grossly mis- 
represent conditions in the West in the hope that the East will accept it and in the 
South in the hope that the North will be deceived. 

36132— pt in— 08 5 
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Perhaps the boldest effort at misrepresentation yet attempted by the brewery inter- 
ests is an article now being circulated in Pennsylivania and printed wherever news- 
papers will accept it as advertising. The article purports to have been written by 
Rj&ph Ellis, of Kansas City, and tells in circumstantial detail the distress which it is 
alleged has befallen the nmnicipality of Kansas City, Kans. Until the prohibitory law 
was enforced in Kansas C-ity, Kans., it is alleged that the city was prosperous and 
happy. Now it is alleged that houses once filled are empty, that miu-ders have become 
numerous, and thieves operate at will. The fire department must be sustained by the 
packing houses and bonds issued to meet the ordinary running expenses of the city. 
The picture of desolation drawn is calculated to make any people fear that the worst 
calamity which could befall them would be to close the saloons of their towns and 
cities. 

If the picture which has been presented of Kansas City, Kans., were in any part true, 
it would be a mighty argument in some quarters for beer drinking in public places. 
Even if there* were no truth in the presentation the article would serve its purpose if 
the voters of States where local option is an issue could be hoodwinked into believ- 
ing^it. 

But modem newspaper methods are such that the story printed in Pennsylvania one 
day is reproduced in Kansas the next, and to this fact is due the undoing of the brewers* 
Kansas City, Kans., argument. A more indignant population than that of the Kansas 
metropolis has never sent its citizens abroad to tell the truth about themselves. City 
officials, bankers, merchants, editors, and workingmen have arisen in a mighty pro- 
test, and every method known to a business community is being utilized to counteract 
the lies which have been circulated concerning the city. In their zeal the 'brewers 
evidently overlooked the fact that the Anti-Saloon league is a national organization 
and that when it cooperates with other powerful influences to proclaim the truth that 
a highlv successful job is assured. 

Tne largest financial institution in Kansas City, Kans., is the Commercial National 
Bank. Mr. C. L. Brokaw, the cashier of this bank, has prepared a statement which in 
very short space covers each of the misrepresentations made in the article which the 
brewers have circulated . This statement, which is addressed to the prosecuting officer 
who drove the Kansas City, Kans., joints out of business, C. W. Trickett, assistant 
attorney-general, has been received in Washington and will be utilized here as well as 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania, where local-option fights are in progress. The letter 
from Mr. Brokaw reads: 

** Dear Mr. Trickett: Answering your inquiry with reference to my opinion about 
the condition of Kansas City, Kans., before and since the closing of the joints twenty- 
one months ago, I am glad to state it has been the best twenty-one months in the his- 
tory of the city during the seventeen years that I have lived and been engaged in the 
banking business there. It has been a twenty-one months during which bank deposits 
have almost doubled; twenty-one months of the largest activity in building ever 
known in the history of this city; twenty-one months in which it has been almost 
impossible to find a vacant storeroom on the business streets in which to locate a busi- 
ness; twenty-one months of the largest growth in population that the city has ever 
been able to record for the same length of time; twenty-one months of the least crime; 
twenty-one months of the lar^st increase of school facilities; twenty-one months of 
the largest additions to our milling and factory facilities; twenty-one months of the 
greatest satisfaction among our retail business men; and, above all, tWenty-one months 
of the pui est city government we have had and twenty-one months of the best moral 
atmosphere this city has ever enjoyed. A twenty-one months during which hundreds 
of men who were formerly committed to resubmission and who were violent antipro- 
hibitionists have been wholly converted to the strict enforcement of the prohibitory 
law, and who will use all of their influence and a reasonable amount of their time and 
money to keep the city clean and free from the influence of brewers and distillers, as 
it is free now. 

"It has been estimated by those who are competent to judge that the enforcement 
of the law as it has been enforced here for the last twenty-one months is a net saving 
of $1,000,000 a year to the citizens of this city." 

Mr. Brokaw concluded his letter with a personal estimate of the work done by the 
assistant attorney-general, Mr. Trickett. 

Supplementing the statement of Mr. Brokaw are statements made by the postmaster, 
Mr. (jhilds, who shows the increase in the post-office work of the assistant city clerk, 
who shows the total city tax in 1907 is 20 cents less on the $100 than in 1906, and that 
the assessed valuation of the city had increased $1,000,000. The chief of police sub- 
mits a statement that **we have no saloon brawls growing out of drunkenness." The 
real estate men in the city with one accord testify to the unusual scarcity of vacant 
houses and a detailed account is submitted to show how the buildings where joints were 
located have been taken by butcher shops, groceries, etc. 
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There is a statement made in the breweries advertisement about Kansas City, Kans., 
that is not repudiated by responsible citizens of the defamed city and the facts and 
figures given in an incontrovertible way. 

Of course the defamation of this thriving city by the brewers will rest on the liquor 
interests. The story which was sent to Pennsylvania and Maryland was procured 
through an agency here known aa the National Press Syndicate. The article was sent 
to newspapers throughout the country as a news letter to be used without compensa- 
tion. The name of no person connected with the syndicate which supplied the article 
was given as authority. It is known, however, that the article was procured through 
the efforts of W. W. Price, of this city, a local newspaper man. 

Comparatively few of the more important newspapers have published the story sent 
out from Washington, but hundreds of smaller dailies either have printed it as news 
matter or have accepted pay for its publication. The Anti-Saloon League will cooper- 
ate with the citizens of Kansas City, Kans., in getting the actual facts before the coun- 
try. Already the brew^ers are sick of their investment in Kansas City, Kans., literature. 
Missouri newspapers have taken up the subject with enthusiasm. The local option 
fight in that State is a determined contest. Under the Missouri law each county can 
determine for itself whether there shall be saloons. Except in the larger cities, the 
"drys" are making practically a clean sweep of the State. The facts about Kansas 
City, Kans., are being utilized as an argument in the counties where the issue now is 
being fought out. 

Mr. Brodhead. Do you know anything about the position the 
Commissioners take on this question? 

Mr. Shoemaker. They have not reported yet. I understand they 
report next week. They are, I believe, favorable to some better con- 
ditions, but just what form they want to put it in I can not say. 

Mr. Brodhead. Presumably they are authority. 

Mr. Shoemaker. Presumably they are authority ; they are officials 
of the District of Columbia, and all bills are referred to them for report, 
and they report to Congress, but it is not, of course, mandatory upon 
the committee, I assume. 

I desire also to offer in evidence figures which refute the state- 
ment of many who oppose prohibition — that there are more speak- 
easies in the mile limit, the prohibition territory around Soldiers' 
Home groimds, than there are in those parts of the District where 
there are licenses in large numbers. According to figures fur- 
nished by the police department, there were 149 speakeasy cases 
brought to the attention of the pohce court during the last fiscal year, 
of which number 53 were from the second precinct, which had 72 
licensed Uquor places, while only 7 were from the tenth precinct, in 
which is most of the mile limit, and in which precinct there were only 
4 licensed liquor places. 

Prohibition has been wonderfully effective in the ^'mile limit.'' 
There are no saloons there, no applications for license there, and a 
vigilant police force were able during the last fiscal year to make but 
7 cases for selUng Uquor without license. 

Judge Anson S. Taylor, of this city, who has been familiar with 
conditions in the District for manv years, has recently prepared some 
figures which go to show that the number of arrests made in the 
several police precincts during the last fiscal year ending June 30, 
1907, are generally in proportion to the number of license liquor houses 
in the respective precmcts. The figures are as follows: 



Precincts. 


^?o^ 


Arrests. 


Per cent 
of arrests. 


Licenses. 


First 


10,696 
38,674 
33,226 
33,601 
22,134 
43,827 
32,261 


6,961 
3,712 
3,201 
4,017 
2,608 
2,236 
1,671 


66+ 
10- 
10- 
12- 
11+ 
6+ 
6- 


138 


Second 


72 


Third 


66 


Fourth 


68 


Seventh 


61 


E Ight h 


29 


Tenth 


4 
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I desire to file certain other figures, also prepared by Judge Taylor, 
which give the receipts for one year from the liquor traffic in this Dis- 
trict, and also the amounts appropriated by Congress to maintain the 
penal institutions of the District, the police force, and so forth, for 
one year. 

COUNTING THE COST. 

Receipts. 

Wholesale liquor licenses $43, 476. 70 

Retail liquor licenses 427, 945. 00 

Transfers 208. 00 

Fines — ^juvenile court 2, 282. 10 

Fines— police court (United States) 17, 130. 00 

Fines — police court (District of Columbia) 59, 477. 20 

t Total $550, 519. 00 

Appropriations for the year ending June 30 j 1907. 

Police department $962, 004. 01 

Excise board 4, 800. 00 

Juvenile court 10, 930. 00 

Police court 41, 950. 00 

Support of convicts 45, 000. 00 

Support of prisoners 50, 000. 00 

Support of workhouse 82, 881. 00 

Board of charities 14, 360. 00 

Board of children's guardians 79, 820. 00 

Reform School (Boys) 20, 000. 00 

Reform School (Girls) 24, 365. 00 

Transportation of prisoners 2, 000. 00 

Transportation of paupers 3, 000. 00 

Support of insane 275, 800. 00 

$1, 616, 900. 00 

The saloon men throughout the country say that the average gross in- 
come per day from each saloon is $15, wnich, put at its lowest esti- 
mate, amounts to 2, 500, 000. 00 

4,116,900.00 
550,519.00 

The deficit paid by the residents of the District 3, 566, 381. 00 

I also file the following statements made by District officials: 

WHAT OFFICIALS OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS SAY. 

L. F. Zinkham, superintendent of the Washington Asylum Workhouse, says: "The 
number who reach here directly or indirectly through intoxicating liquors is fully 95 
per cent. The cost per capita is $92.44 per annum." 

J. H. Harris, warden United States jail, says: * * That nine-tenths of all crime committed 
for which persons are incarcerated in the jail ia directly or indirectly because of the use 
of strong drink. My report shows at times more than 500 prisoners m the jail. Having 
only 300 cells, more than 200 of these cells contain two prisoners. The cells are exceed- 
ingly small and were never intended to have more than one prisoner in them. If it 
were impossible for this class of people to obtain strong drink, the present size of the 
jail would be more than sufficient * * * and the annual cost of this jail would be 
reduced to a fraction of the present expense." 

William A. White, superintendent Grovernment Hospital for the Insane, says: "The 
average admissions from the District of Columbia is 1,250; per capita cost of mainte- 
nan ce for the year is $220 . " He also says that about half of his inmates get there through 
drink. 

In a special report to the District Commissioners on the care and treatment of the 
insane of the District, January 19, Drs. W. L. Robins, W. P. Compton, and J. C. 
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Simpson say that insanity in Washington has increased 245 per cent during the past 
ten years. They strongly recommend the advisability of seeming funds for the estab- 
lishment of another institution, owing to the crowded condition of the Government 
Hospital for the Insane. 

A recommendation from the Commissioners for an inebriate asylum has also been 
asked for. 

Also the following statements as to the eif ect of prohibition in other 
places: 

HOW IT WORKS IN ALABAMA. 

Birmingham, Ala., with 10,000 less population, had with the licensed saloon 24 
murders to 1 for Portland, Me. The contractor for cleaning the streets complains that 
the police court is almost deserted and there is no one to put into the chain gang; men 
must be hired now to clean the streets, which may cost $50,000. 

In the city of Rochester, N. Y., with 600 saloons, there were four times as many 
murders last year as in the whole State of Maine under prohibition. 

In the number of homes owned by the people prohibition Maine leads the world. 
In New York with her 27,000 saloons, 17 out of every 100 families are home owners; 
in Massachusetts, 18; in Maine, 49. Maine is the only State in the Union which 
has more savings bank depositors than it has voters and one-third of the entire popu- 
lation, including women and children, have a savings bank account. 

Over one-half the area of the United States is under, and more than one-third of 
the population now live, under prohibitory law. 

Atlanta, Ga. (January 24, 1908), states that for the first time in fifteen years every 
cell at the police jail was empty. 

Knoxville, Tenn. : The number of arrests under license were from 150 to 160 a week; 
under prohibition 32, or less than one-fourth. November 1 to 8 shows the smallest 
number of arrests for any one week in ten years and in that time the population of 
the city has doubled. 

Since Clarksville, Term., closed its saloons in July last, the police records show a 
decrease of 50 per cent. In October, 1906 (under license), there were 112 convictions; 
in October, 1907, there were but 25. 

In four weeks* enforcement of the Sunday closing law in Newark, N. J., the Mon- 
day's deposits of the workingmen in four banks increased more than $57,000. This 
is at the rate of $140,000 for the ten savings institutions of that city. These figures 
signify that Sunday closing alone is good for an annual increase of $2,000,000 deposits 
for the workingmen of Newark. 

IN KANSAS CITY, KANS. 

Kansas City, Kans., has a population of 90,000. It ranks seventh in the list of 
manufacturing cities of the nation. On June 9, 1906, there were 210 saloons in Kan- 
sas City^ thirty days later Assistant Attorney C. W. Trickett had closed every one. 

RESULTS. 

After seven months the juvenile court reports that there is almost a total suspension 
of demand for aid for dependent children. Children who formerly had to help a 
drinking father make a living for the family are now attending the public school and 
we had to employ 18 additional teachers. 

The secretary of the associated charities states that although the population of the 
city is rapidly increasing the number of cases of destitution is decreasing materially. 

The lumberman says so many new buildings are being erected that it is almost 
impossible to supply the demand. 

The timekeeper of one of the large packing houses says that they can afford an 
increase in wages because of the increased efficiency of the men. 

WHAT THE BANKERS SAY. 

J. W. HuUinger, cashier Home State Bank, reports three times as many new sav- 
ings accounts and states that the deposits have grown from $95,000 on June 30, 1906, 
to June 30, 1907, to $132,000, an increase of 40 per cent. 

J. D. Wright, cashier Citizens' State Savings Bank, states: *'It is with great satis- 
faction that we can report to you that our business has been wonderfully increased 
and that our deposits since June 30, 1906, luive increased 36 per cent, which we largely 
attribute to this cause." 
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C. L. Brokaw, cashier The Commercial National Bank, says: **0n June 30, 1906, 
our deposits were $2,461,911.82, and seven months later, January 29, 1907, they were 
increased $507,318.35, the largest increase of new business we have made in same 
length of time since organization. We think we have accounts of more than 50 per 
cent of the business houses of this city, many of whom have stated that it was the 
best six months they have ever had." 

Following is the full text of the excise board's ''annual report to 
Congress/' transmitted through Commissioner Macfarland March 3. 
It is here printed from House Document No. 746: 

Office Excise Board of the District of Columbia, 

Washington, March 3, 1908. 
Sir: Pursuant to section 2 of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1893, entitled 
"An act regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors in the District of Columbia," the 
excise board of the District of Columbia, composed of the board of assistant assessors, 
has the honor to submit a report of the operations of said board for the license year 
ending October 31, 1907. During said year, which commenced November 1, 1906, 
521 applications for barroom licenses were granted and 27 were rejected ; 142 applica- 
tions for wholesale liquor licenses were favorably acted upon and 10 were rejected. 

Number of licensed liquor places in each police precinct for the year ending October 31, 1907 ' 













Precinct. 










Total. 




1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 

32 
19 


8. 

13 
16 


9. 

32 
10 


10. 


Barrooms 


119 
19 


52 
20 


46 
19 


63 
5 


46 
15 


114 

1Q 


4 


521 


Wholesale 


142 








Total 


138 


72 


65 


68 


61 1.^^ 


51 


29 


42 


4 


663 









From October 1, 1907, to March 3, 1908, 529 applications for bar-room licenses have 
been filed, of which number 495 have been allowed, 4 rejected, and 30 are pending. 
There were 141 applications for wholesale-liquor licenses filed, of which number 137 
have been granted, 2 rejected, and 2 are pending. 

From March 3, 1907, to March 2, 1908, 110 persons were convicted of violating the 
excise law; of this number 4 were licensed dealers. The amount of fines imposed by 
the police court during said period was $39,025, of which amount $1,340.83 was paia, 
leaving $37,684.17 of said amount uncollected. This large amount uncollected is 
accounted for because many persons convicted serve out a workhouse or jail sentence 
instead of paying the fine imposed. Durinjg said period 26 persons were permitted to 
forfeit collateral amounting to $3,600 for a violation of said law; of this number 12 were 
licensed dealers. 

Liquor cases disposed of from November J, 1894, to October 31^ 1907. 



Cases. 



1893- 1894- 1895- 1896- 1897- 1898- /1899- 1900- 1901- 1902 
94. 96. 96. 97. 98. 99. 1900. 1901. 2. 



Barrooms: 

Allowed. 

Rejected 
Wholesale: 

Allowed. 

Rejected 



6.39 600 
57 I 62 



174 I 172 
14 11 



647 



532 
32 



125 
10 



516 614 

8 



124 128 
11 



1903-11904- 
4. 6. 



510 513 
11 22 



1905 1906- 
6. 7. 



518 522 
19 10 



131 136 136 139 
3 15 I 17 



621 

27 



142 
10 



Very respectfully. 



Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives 



E. W. W. Griffin, 
Chairman ex-Officio Excise Board. 
Matthew Trimble, 
Alex. McKenzie, 
S. T. Kalbfus^ 
Excise Board of the District of Columbia. 
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STATEMENT OF ME. W. A. COLCORD, SECRETARY OF THE RELI- 
GIOUS LIBERTY BUREAU OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 
SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS, TAKOMA PARK, D. C. 

Mr. CoLCORD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in discussing this subject 
several important questions at once arise which demand consideration 
and satisfactory solution, such as: What is meant by prohibition? Has 
the state a right to prohibit the liquor traffic? Does prohibition 
prohibit? Is the license placed upon the liquor traffic a legitimate* 
and proper source of revenue ? Does the revenue thus derived com- 
pensate for the evils which follow? In licensing the saloon is the 
state to any degree responsible for the results of the saloon? 

As a public measure prohibition does not, as some try to make it 
appear, mean prohibiting the individual from drinking, or from man- 
ufacturing drink for his own use, or from obtaining whatever lotions 
or liquors competent authority may deem necessary to his health or 
well-fceing, but prohibiting men from engaging in the sale of intoxi- 
cating Uquors for beverage purposes as a trade or business, and throw- 
ing around this trade the sanction of law. 

In determining whether the state has a right to prohibit this 
traffic it is necessary to inquire into the character and results of the 
traffic. l)oes the traffic come within the purview of governmental 
recognition, regulation, or control? Is it a legitimate and laudable 
trade? Is it one that should be fostered and encouraged, or one that 
should be discouraged and repressed? Are its results good or bad? 
Are they such as to warrant the state in legalizing the traffic and 
sharing m the profits derived from it, or do they indicate that the trade 
should be stopped and placed under the ban rather than the benedic- 
tion of law? 

The fact that almost universally the traffic is controlled by law 
is an acknowledgment that it does properly come within the legiti- 
mate sphere of civil control, and that it may be regulated or suppressed 
by law as the merits and necessities of the case may demand. It is 

Surely a dealing between man aind man, and may therefore right- 
illy be dealt with by civil government. And the further fact that 
the traffic is universally productive of crime is sufficient v> arrant for 
the State's prohibiting it; for the prevention of crime, and the pun- 
ishment of crime as a means of prevention, in the interest of safe- 
guarding the rights and welfare of the people, is the one great 
object for which civil government exists. For the government to 
foster that which is productive of crime, and throw about it the 
protection and sanction of law, is altogether inconsistent and unreason- 
able. It is suicidal — destructive of the very ends of government. 

That the saloon is a most prolific source of crime no one can deny. 
To do so, one must close his eyes to a multitude of facts of everyday 
occurrence, and deny to reason all logical deduction. He must deny 
the relation between cause and effect, and say that a mad man is as 
safe as a sane one. He must rule out the record of our police courts, 
and brand the testimony of experienced judges and distinguished 
jurists as false and untrustworthy. Only last November Judge 
Kimball, of the Federal branch of the police court of the District of 
Columbia, said: 

Many years of close observation as judge of the police court has convinced me that 
the largest percentage of crime is directly traceable to drinking. I was at the jail 
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recently, and I asked Warden Harris for his opinion on this same subject, and he 
asserted that his talks with criminals of all types had shown 90 per cent of them had 
reached their downfall because of whisky drinking. This is not far from the fact. 

Judge Wallace, of the criminal court of Kansas City, Mo., only the 
other day said: 

Intemperance is the greatest single enemy of the human race. That every murder 
tried so far since I have occupied the criminal bench has been traceable to intoxicants, 
and that more than 75 per cent of other crimes have been due to the same cause, has 
put me against the open saloon. 

And the Supreme Court of the United States has itself declared 
that — 

The statistics of every State show a greater amount of crime and misery attributable 
to the use of ardent spirits obtained at these liquor saloons than to any other source. 

To say, therefore, that it is not proper for the State to suppress a 
traffic with such a record as this is folly. As well might it be argued 
that the Government has no right to suppress anarchy, or prohibit 
arson, or remove a powder mill or a pesthouse from a city or town. 

In licensing and perp^etuating the saloon the State is tearing down 
and destroying that which it seeks to foster and build up by its edu- 
cational system. The great object of our public schools and our 
educational system in general is the making and development of 
good citizens. But the whole tendency of the saloon is to make bad 
citizens. That it does so is evident from the fact that 90 per cent 
of the business of the criminal courts is caused by the liquor traffic. 
In perpetuating this traffic, therefore, the State is working directly 
at cross purposes to the object aimed at in creating and supporting 
the public school system. 

It is to the credit and greatly to the advantage of any government 
to educate its youth in the practical arts and sciences, and the useful 
trades and industries. If the liquor traffic is a useful and worthy 
calling, why does not the State add to its educational curriculum text- 
books and instruction in the art of conducting saloons? Ah, the 
mere asking of the question is its own sufficient answer. This trade 
is not a useful or necessary one. It is one of those noxious plants 
that grow and thrive without cultivation. It needs no fostering care 
or helpful encouragement. It grows without care, and in spite even 
of our best endea\'ors to uproot it. We tax the people to support our 
comm.on schools, our academies, our colleges, and our universities; 
but we tax the saloon itself that it may have the privilege of existence; 
and still it grows and thrives and floi^rishes. 

It is to the advantage of the State that its citizens should be frugal, 
industrious, and successful in business; but the direct and immediate 
effect of the liquor traffic is to cause them to be spendthrift, indolent, 
and unsuccessful in business. Mr. Carnegie, a man of wide observa- 
tion, and one of the most successful business men of the age, says: 
*'The curse of drink is the cause of more failures in Ufe than anything 
else. You can surmount every other fault and habit, but the man 
who is a confirmed drinker has not one chance in a million of success in 
hfe.'^ And what so tends to confirm men in the drink habit and to 
make it so well-nigh impossible for the confirmed drinker to break up 
this terrible habit as the legaKzed saloon, standing, with its shaded 
windows and its wide open doors, on every street corner in the busy 
marts of our cities and towns throughout the country? 
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Again, it is to the advantage of the State that its citizens should 
be sober and peaceable; but nothing so fosters insobriety and pro- 
vokes murders, suicides, divorces, feuds, and disturbances generally 
as the saloon. It is to the advantage of the State that its people 
should be well and strong; but nothing more surely weakens the sys- 
tem and predisposes it to sickness and disease "than the drink habit 
contracted and carried on in the saloon. It is to the advantage of 
the State that its citizens should be moral and upright; but nothing 
more quickly or more certainly leads to immorality, depravity, 
debauchery, and a general breakdown of all that is noblest and best 
in man than a free indulgence in those commodities kept and dis- 
pensed by the saloon. It is to the advantage of the State to have as 
few penal and pauper institutions as possible; but the Uquor traffic, 
more than an} thing else, is responsible for the existence of these 
institutions. 

As if conscious of the iniquitous character of its work, this traffic, 
unlike any honorable trade, seeks to hide itself behind the screened 
door and the shaded window, and generally carries on its largest 
trade at night. Like a vampire, whose huge body and outstretcbed 
wings are overshadowing all our fair land, it is eating away at the 
very vitals of the national life. 

And shall we continue to license tliis demon of destruction? Shall 
we continue granting to this murderer of our sons and daughters, 
this despoiler of our homes, this mighty incubus upon the State, 
honorable citizenship? Shall we say. You have a right to stalk 
abroad over this lana and set up shop and do business on every street 
corner and at every crossroad? Tne Word of God tells us that he 
who bids one in error godspeed is partaker with him in his evil 
deeds, and it is a universal rule of jurisprudence that he who in any 
way knowingly or willingly aids or abets another in committing a 
crime is a participant in the crime, and may justly be called to 
answer for the part he has acted. So with the licensing of the saloon. 
By doing this the State becomes a party to all the crimes and evil 
results which follow. Unless the liquor traffic is an innocent and 
harmless business, that government can not be innocent which 
licenses it. Men dread cholera, the yellow fever, bubonic plague, 
and smallpox, and take expensive precautions against them and do 
all they can to stamp thom out at their ffi'st appearance, while the 
ravages of all of them in a year do not produce the mischief that the 
liquor traffic does in a single month. 

JBut does prohibition prohibit? If it does not, why, we ask, do 
those engaged in the liquor traffic fight it so bitterly? Why do they 
not favor it? The very fact that they fight it shows that it does 
prohibit. That it does not more completely do so is due in no small 
degree to the fact that this element, regardless of law, in spite of law, 
and in defiance of law, often do all they can to carry on and con- 
tinue the traffic in prohibition territory. In this is shown its lawless 
character. 

So lawless and desperate is it that only a few days ago a com- 
munication from this quarter, addressed to the author of one of the 
' prohibition bills now pending, and published in the Washington 
daily papers, threatened to blow up the National Capitol if the meas- 
ure earned. And that such threats are not altogether meaningless 
may be cited the fact that the office of a paper in the South, which 
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had engaged in the prohibition campaign that has been going on 
lately in that section, was completely wrecked the other day by 
friends of the liguor traffic. It is not too much to say, therefore, 
that the traffic is not only productive of crime, but tliat at heart, 
and at its worst, it is a lawless desperado. 

If prohibition doe^ not prohibit, and if prohibition does not lessen 
crime, what does it mean that where prohibition has gone into effect, 
jails are almost, and, in some cases, altogether, depopulated, and 
courts of justice frequently left with little or nothing to do? 

But in justification for its continued existence, it is urged that 
this traffic furnishes the Government no small amount of revenue, 
and the query is raised as to what would become of the country if 
this source of revenue were cut off. Thus the Philadelphia Liquor 
Dealers' Association has sent out the following statement: 

If it were not for the revenues that the saloons of this country are now paying the 
Government, heaven only knows what would become of the taxpayer. The milions 
of dollars we pour annually into the National and State treasuries help to lower the 
tAX rates and virtually support the communities. To eliminate the saloon would be 
to undermine the foundations of the country's revenues. 

To this the Philadelphia North American, of November 14, 1907, 
replied as follows : 

The statement is 'at once an insolence and an untruth. The sanctuaries of this 
nation are not built upon pillars niade of kegs and barrels. Something besides bottles 
stands between America and bankruptcy. 

There are two sides to every question. The liquor interests must have their day in 
the court of public opinion. But if this is to be the basis of the structure of their 
defense, they are building upon a foundation of sand sure to be swept away by the ris- 
ing tide. 

It is true that the revenues from the liquor traffic are large. It is true that taxation 
of their commodities and their trade provides a considerable percentage of the cost of 
maintaining many a county. 

But they are taxed not for profit, but to strike an approximately even balance sheet. 
For £^inst the income thus provided are debited the deaths, the crimes, the disease 
and tne loss of earning power of thousands that are directly trsu^eable to drunkenness 
throughout the country. A look on both sides of the ledger is necessary before an 
account is closed. In every spot on earth income from the liquor traffic is merely part 
payment in recompense of the greater annual cost charged against the community. 

When Gladstone, upon a certain occasion was confronted with this 
question of the large revenue received by the government from the 
hquor traffic, he said: ^'Give me a sober England, and I will take 
care of the revenue." 

In conclusion, I wish to read the following arguments and earnest 
appeal of another: 

The Liquor Traffic and Prohibition, 
a vital question to the nation — ^should the liquor traffic be legalized by 

LAW? 

The man who has formed the habit of using intoxicants is in a desperate situation. 
His brain is diseased^ his will power is weakened. So far as any power in himself is 
concerned, his appetite is uncontrollable. He can not be reasoned with or persuaded 
to deny himself. Drawn into the dens of vice, one who has resolved to quit drink is 
led to seize the glass again, and with the first taste of the intoxicant every good reso- 
lution is overpowered, every vestige of will destroyed. One taste of the maddening , 
draught and all thought of its results has vanished. The heartbroken wife is forgotten. 
The debauched father no longer cares that his children are hungry and naked. By 
legalizing the traffic the law gives sanction to this downfall of the soul and refuses to 
stop the trade that fills the world with e\dl. 
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MUST THE EVIL CONTINUE? 

Must this always continue? Will souls always have to struggle for victory with the 
door of temptation wide open before them? Must the curse of intemperance forever 
rest like a blight upon the civilized world? Must it continue to sweep, every year, 
like a devouring fire over thousands of happy homes? When a ship is wrecked in 
sight of shore, people do not idly look on. They risk their lives in the effort to rescue 
men and women from a watery grave. How much greater the demand for effort in 
rescuing them from the drunkard's fate! 

A UNIVERSAL PERIL. 

It is not the drunkard and his family alone who are imperiled by the work of the 
liquor seller, nor is the burden of taxation the chief evil which, his traffic brings on 
the community. We are all woven together in the web of humanity. The evil that 
befalls any part of the great human brotherhood brings peril to all. 

Many a man who, through love of gain or ease, would have nothing to do with re- 
stricting the liquor traffic, has found, too late, that the traffic had to do with him. He 
has seen his own children besotted and ruined. Lawlessness runs riot. Property is in 
danger. Life is unsafe. Accidents by sta and by land multiply. Diseases that 
breed in the haunts of filth and wretchedness make their way to lordly and luxurious 
homes. Vices fostered by the children of debauchery and crime infect the sons and 
daughters of refined and cultured households. 

There is no man whose interests the liquor traffic does not imperil. There is no 
man who, for his own safeguard, should not set himself to destroy it. 

Above all other places having to do with secular intercuts only, legislative halls and 
courts of juHtice should be free from the curse of intemperance. Governors, Senators, 
Representatives, judges, men who enact and administer a nation's laws, men who 
hold in their hands the lives, the fair fame, the possessions, of their fellows, should 
be men of strict temperance. Only thus can their minds be clear to discriminate 
between right and wrong. Only thus can they possess firmness of principle, and wis- 
dom to administer justice and to show mercy. 

INCONSISTENCY OF LICENSING THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

The licensing of the liquor tiaffic is advocated by many as tending to restrict the 
drink evil. But the licensing of the traffic placets it under the protection of law. 
The Government sanctions its existence, and tnus fosters the evil which it professes to 
restrict. Under the protection of license laws, breweries, distillerii s, and wineries are 
planted all over the land, and the liquor seller plies his work beside our very doors. 

Often he is forbidden to sell intoxicants to one who is drunk or who is known to be a 
confirmed drunkard; but the work of making drunkards of the youth goes Kttadily 
forward. Upon the creating of the liquor appetite in the youth the very life of the 
traffic depends. The youth are led on, step by step, until the liquor habit is estab- 
lished, and the thirst is created that at any cost demands satisfaction. Less harmful 
would it be to grant liquor to the confirmed drunkard, vhose ruin, in most cases, is 
already detennirtd, than to p- rmit the flower of our youth to be lured to destruction 
through this terrible habit. 

By the licensing of the liquor traflic temptation is kept constantly before those 
who are trying to reform. Institutions have been established where the victims of 
intemperance may be helped to overcome their appetite. This is a noble work; but 
so long as the sale of liquor is sanctioned by law the intemperate receive little benefit 
from inebriate asylums. They can not remain there always. They must again take 
their place in society. The appetite for intoxicating drink, though subdued, is not 
wholly destroyed, and when temptation assails them, as it does on every hand, they 
too often fall an easy prey. 

The man who has a vicious beast and who, knowing its disposition, allows it liberty, 
is by the laws of the land held accountable for the evil the beast may do. In the laws 
given to Israel the Lord directed that when a beast known to be vicious caused the 
death of a human being the life of the owner should pay the price of his carelessness 
or maliffnity. On the same principle the government that licenses the liquor seller 
should De held responsible for the results of his traffic. And if it is a crime worthy of 
death to give liberty to a vicious beast, how much greater is the crime of sanctioning 
the work of the liquor seller! -i^;^; 

NO REVENUE CAN COMPENSATE FOR THE EVILS ENTAILED. 

Licenses are granted on the plea that they bring a revenue to the public treasury. 
But what is this revenue compared to the criminate the insane, the paupesr, that are 
the fruit of the liquor traffic! A man under the influence of liquor commits a crime; 
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he is brought into court, and those who legalized the traffic are forced to deal with the 
result of their own work. They authorized the sale of a draft that would make a sane 
man mad; and now it is necssary for them to send the man to prison or to the gallows, 
while often his wife and children are left destitute, to become the charge of the com- 
munity in which they live. 

Considering only the financial aspect of the question, what folly it is to tolerate such 
a buedness. But what revenue can compensate for the loss of human reason, for the 
defacing and deforming of the image of God in man, for the ruin of children, reduced 
to pauperism and degradation, to perpetuate in their children the e^dl tendencies of 
their drunken fathers? 

AN EARNEST APPEAL. 

The honor of God, the stability of the nation, the well-being of the community, of the 
home, and of the individual, demand that every possible effort be made in arousing the 
people to the evil of intemperance. Soon we shall see the result of this terrible evil 
as we do not see it now. Who will put forth a determined effort to stay the work of 
destruction? As yet the contest has hardly begun. Let an army be formed to stop 
the sale of the drugged li(iuors that are making men mad. Let the danger from the 
liquor traffic be made plain, and a public sentiment be created that shall demand its 
prohibition. Let the drink-maddened men be given an opportunity to escape from 
their thraldom. Let the voice of the nation demand of its lawmakers that a stop be 
put to this infamous traffic. — Fr(ym Ministry of Healing ^ by Mrs. E. G. White. 

For these reasons, gentlemen, we most earnestly urge you to recom- 
mend for passage some measure for the prohioition of the liquor 
traffic in the District of Columbia. 

STATEMENT OF W. A. ETIBLE, B. S. M. D., MEDICAL SEGRETAEY 
GENERAL CONFERENCE SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS, TAKOMA 
PARK, D. C. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, what disposition shall we make of 
the liquor problem? is a question of the utmost importance to every 
American citizen worthy of his country. Not only is this true for 
financial reasons, but for social as well. To the latter phase of the 
question I wish to direct my remarks primarily. 

We look back a half century and give honor to a Lincoln, who was 
brave enough to stand as an exponent of a sentiment which in its 
outworking restored freedom to a few millions of slaves, while to-day 
we look with complaisance upon a system which holds as many — 
yea, more — of our own race in a bondage far worse in its effect. We 
gladly participated in a struggle which cost us as a nation 
$8,000,000,000 in the four years, or two billions a year, while we wink 
at an annual expenditure of nearly $2,000,000,000 in strengthening 
the shackles that bind as many or our countrymen. A tax of $20 
for every man, woman, and child is thus levied for the maintenance of 
such a master. If such a tax were laid for even educational pur- 
poses, men and women would denounce it as oppression and would 
rebel against it. Whv should such a thing be tolerated ? 

We daily deplore the poverty we see about us on every side, but 
seldom attribute its cause to the right source. In a report of ten 
years of investigation of the Uquor question conducted by the com- 
mittee of fifty, composed of such men as Hon. Seth Low, LL. D., 
New York; President Charles W. EUot, of Harvard; Prof. W. O. 
At water, of Wesley an University, may be found the following: ''As 
a general result of our investigations we may state that of the poverty 
which comes under the view of charity organization societies about 
25 per cent can be traced directly or indirectly to liquor. Of the pov- 
erty f oimd in almshouses 37 per cent is due to liquor. In the case of 
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destitute children not less than 45 per cent were found to be due to 
the liquor habit." 

The same committee reporting on crime states: *^0f the total' 
number of cases (13,402 convicts m 17 prisons and reformatories) it 
appeared that intemperance figured as one of the causes of crime in 
nearly 50 per cent, being the direct cause in 31 per cent.'' Mr. G. H. 
Hubbard m The Why of Poverty, 1901, says: ''The annual police 
expenditure is $25,000,000, almost all of which is chargeable to intem- 
perance. There kre 70,000 criminals in our land, involving an expen- 
diture of $125,000,000 a year, and a total loss to our country of more 
than $600,000,000 annually. Of the 35,000 tramps abroad in the 
land 80 per cent are brought to their present condition through 
drink." We have 170,000 insane in our asylums, 14 per cent of whom 
are the immediate victims of strong drink and many more indirectly. 

Dr. T. A. MacNicholl in the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the largest and most widely distributed medical journal in 
America, says: ''From 53 per cent to 77 per cent of the descendants 
of drinking parents are dullards, while from 4 per cent to 10 per cent 
of abstainers are dullards." While we legislate against the immigra- 
tion of imdesirables, shall we treat with indifference the cause of a 
greater number of less desirable citizens? 

In every public room, on street corners, and in public conveyances, 
we see wammg against a practice which is liable to spread the dreaded 
disease tuberculosis. We make local and general provisions for the 
care of consumptive patients, while at the same time remaining indif- 
ferent to one of the most prolific causes of the disease. Dr. T. J. 
Mays, writing in the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
says: "The prominence of alcohol as a factor in producing pulmonary 
consumption is certain. It may be taken for granted that alcoholism 
and consumption are allied to each other as cause and effect. Con- 
sumption predominates from two to four times as much in moderate 
drinkers, three to six times as much in free drinkers, and three to 
fifteen times as much in excessive drinkers, compared with abstainers." 

We are constantly endeavoring to stay the hand of the grim reaper, 
Death, and to increase the length of human life. C. Fernet in an 
article entitled "MortaUty and Alcohol," in the Bulletin de PAcad^- 
mie de Medicine, Paris, says: ''It would help the campaign against 
alcoholism if the deaths due to it were Usted separately in the vital 
statistics. There are from 150 to 200 in every 1,000 (15 per cent to 20 
per cent) deaths for which alcoholism is directly or indirectly responsi- 
ble." This shows that one out of six die from alcohoUsm and it is 
estimated that one out of seven die of tuberculosis. Which is the 
worst and against which should we direct the stronger efforts ? 

In the summary of investigations concerning the legislative aspects 
of the Uquor problem, under tne heading ''Prohibition the committee 
of fifty mentioned above state : " Prohibitory legislation has succeeded 
in aboUshing and preventing the manufacture on a large scale of dis- 
tilled and malt liquors witmn the areas covered by it. In districts 
where public sentiment has been strongly in its favor it has made it 
hard to obtain intoxicants, thereby removing temptations from the 
young and from the persons disposed to alcohoUc excesses. In pur- 
suing its main object, which is to make the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicants, first, impossible, or secondly, disreputable, if possible, it 
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has incidentally promoted the invention and adoption of many useful 
restrictions on the Uquor traffic/' 

It is often urged that prohibition does not prohibit, but that those 
who want drink bad enough will get it. Does the law that is framed 
to prevent steaUng prevent a thief from picking your pockets, or do 
you claim the law is a failure when you nnd a case of theft reported 
in the newspapers ? Does a violation of the law that seeks to uphold 
the precept contained in the seventh commandment call for abolition 
of tnat law or the legalizing of houses of ill fame ? 

Our city is at the head of the nation and should be a model in every 
respect. Several of our sister States have demonstrated the possi- 
bihty of prohibiting the manufactnre and use of liquor to a great 
extent. It would have been well if we had set the example long ago, 
arid made this a clean, dry city. Now, after so long a time and in view 
of the grand success achieved in many States that have prohibition, 
we can not do less than follow the example set and thus encourage 
others to redoubled activity until we shall have in this fair land 
indeed ''The home of the brave and the land of the free." 

STATEMENT OF K. G. EUSSELL, A EEPEESENTATIVE OF THE 
SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS IN THE DISTEICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. Chairman and gentfemen, I esteem it a very great privilege 
to be accorded this opportunity to submit a few facts in oehalf of 
H. R. bills Nos. 40 and 9086 before your honorable committee. I 
desire to confine my argument principally to the consideratiou of the 
objection that has been raised so frequently against this bill, that 
should it become law it would be an infringement upon the natural 
rights of the citizens, and therefore not within the legitimate province 
of the State. 

The realm in which the State can legitimately and rightfully operate 
is plain and clear, for the province of the State is to deal wholly with 
civil matters, and not with those things that pertain to the consciences 
of men. The sphere of civil government is for the purpose of protect- 
ing its citizens in exercising their natural or inalienable rights — that is 
to say, it is the State's duty to guard the life, character, and property 
of every citizen. 

The State in prohibiting the liquor traffic is therefore acting wholly 
within her rightful province, for the business is an uncivil one, in that 
it invades the natural rights of the citizen, and is a menace to life, 
. liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

It will be observed that these propositions are in accord with the 
following from the Declaration of Independence: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed, and 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends it is the right of 
the people to alter or abolish it and to institute a new government, laying its foundation 
on such principles and organizing its powers in such form as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

From these words it will be noted that civil governments are insti- 
tuted among men for the purpose of preserving to all life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Gentlemen, happiness is a commodity 
unknown in the drunkard's home. It has been sacrificed upon an 
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altar reared by the saloon and the rum traffic, and in return there is 
sorrow and misery untold. Visit the diiinkard's home or the police 
court some morning and listen to that wife and mother recite the 
cruelties she has been subjected to by the one who has pledged to 
love, honor, and cherish her as the result of this infamous business, 
and then you will know something of the unhappiness that results 
from this business. 

You doubtless read the account in our daily papers a few days ago 
of the shocking and fiendish act of a drunken son in this city, who 
knocked his aged mothei* down, and while she was lying prostrate at 
his feet he unijiercifuUy kicked her helpless form. In the face of such 
evidence, which is only a sample of multitudes of similar and far 
worse acts of violence which are the direct fruitage of the liquor busi- 
ness, does it not come properly within the province of the state to 
prohibit? 

Again, let me repeat that the state is pledged to presei^ve to the 
citizen liberty as well as happiness. This liquor traffic deprives mul- 
titudes of families of their liberty. Human slavery can not be com- 
pared to the bondage and slavery multitudes are subjected to as the 
result of this infamous traffic. 

Again, the State is established to protect human life; but any man 
who is acquainted with the statistics of the deaths which have been 
produced, either directly or indirectly, as the result of this awful 
curse would not deny that it is one of the most prolffic causes of 
death that there is in our land. Time would fail us to speak of the 
murders, suicides, and other terrible deaths which can be traced to 
this awful source. Therefore, it is clearly evident that this business 
is destructive of the very object for which civil government was 
established. 

Let me repeat from the words of the Declaration of Independence, 
''that whenever any form' of government becomes destructive ot 
these ends (life, liberty, and happiness) it is the right of the people 
to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new government.'' 

Mr. Chairman and honorable members of this committee, I appeal 
to you in the face of these propositions that you render a favorable 
report to the House on these bills. 

Many claim that the arguments of prohibitionists consist largely 
of sentiment. I will, therefore, produce authority, Mr. Chairman, 
that I am certain your honorable committee will not regard as senti- 
ment. It is from the United States Supreme Court, Crowley v. 
Christensen (137 U. S., 86) : 

The statistics of every State show a greater amount of crime and misery attributable 
to the use of ardent spirits obtained at these liquor saloons than to any other source. 

It is undoubtedly true that it is the right of every citizen of the United States to 
pursue any law, trade, or business, under such restrictions as are imposed upon all 
persons of the same age, sex, and condition. * * * There is no inherent right in a 
citizen thus to sell intoxicating liquors by retail. It is not a privilege of a citizen of 
the State or of a citizen of the United States. 

We can not shut out of view the fact within the knowledge of all that the public 
health, the public morals, and the public safety may be endangered by the general 
use of intoxicating drinks. (State or Itansas v. Ziiehold and Hahelin, 123 U. S. Rep., 
623-662.) 

It appears from these clear, plain, unanswerable, judicial state- 
ments tnat there remains no further question as to the duty of 
Congress with reference to the sale of liquors in the District pf 
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Columbia or in any other place within the limits of our Government. 

Again, Mr. Chairman and honorable gentleman of this committee^ 
permit me to illustrate further the absurdity of the arguments 
which are employed by those who claim that prohibitory laws 
infringe upon the liberty of the citizen. It would be more con- 
sistent for a person who is guilty of arson to plead that because he 
is prevented from burning buildings by the State that his liberty 
was being infringed upon than it would for the liquor dealer to 
claim that his rights were being interfered with because he was not 
permitted to sell intoxicating liquors. This, gentlemen, is no extreme 
illustration, for you A\dll agree that it is infinitely a greater crime to 
destroy human life than to destroy a building by fire. 

Imagine, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen or this committee, some 
fiend in human form luring from your home that beautiful and only 
daughter to sacrifice her honor and life upon the altar of lust and 
vice. Would you listen to the plea from such men that their rights 
were being invaded, because they were brought to justice for their 
crimes? Such a thing would be too unreasonable to consider for a 
moment, and yet I appeal to you if this is not a parallel to what is 
being repeatedly done by the liquor traffic every passing day, as they 
are luring the flower of our young manhood into the vortex of that 
which is destructive of honor, character, home, and life itself. To 
prohibit such a monstrous evil would it be invading the natural 
rights of any citizen? Nay; in prohibiting it, we are protecting and 
preserving the rights of the citizens, which is the proper and legiti- 
mate province of the state. 

It may be argued that because the liquor business has been licensed 
by the State men have invested great fortunes in it, and to now pro- 
hibit it would be destructive to their financial interests, and would 
thus result in great loss to them financially and deprive thousands 
of people of employment who have been dependent upon that kind 
of employment for a livelihood. I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is no reason why this business should be perpetuated. Would 
it be reasonable for the State to perpetuate a business which is a 
menace to life and the happiness of its citizens in order to benefit a 
class of men in a disreputalble business so that their financial interests 
might not be impairea? Imagine, if you please, the perpetuation of 
slavery, the lottery business, because they nad been legalized by law, 
and many were receiving large revenues from these enormous evils 
before the Government sensed the real character of them. 

Again, it is claimed that should prohibition prevail it would be a 

freat loss financially to the Government. In reply to this argument 
will herewith quote the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court on this point: 

If a loss of revenue should accrue to the United States (because of prohibition) 
from a diminished consumption of ardent spirits, she will be a gainer a thousandfold 
in the health, wealth, and happiness of the people. (License Cases, 5 Howard, 
46 U. S., 573-632.) 

The fruits already borne as the result of prohibition in some sec- 
tions of the country is one of the strongest evidences that it is the 
proper thing for the Government to do in every other place. An 
interesting illustration of the fruits of prohibition in Atlanta, Ga., 
was the announcement made a few weeks ago by the warden of the 
prison of that city, that for the frrst time in fifteen years the prison 
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was without an inmate. The Atlanta citv officials are* being per- 
plexed since prohibition has been enforced in that State, owing to 
the fact that they are unable to secure sufficient help in improving 
the pubhc highway's. It appears that they had previously depended 
largely upon convict labor from the prison to do this work; but since 
the prison is not recruited each nignt with a new set of "drunks," 
the corps of workmen in the chain gang is very small. This is another 
testimony to the fact that prohibition not only prohibits but is a 
great factor in reducing crime. 

It will be noted that those who are continually exclaiming "pro- 
hibition does not prohibit'' are always the men who are in ravor of 
the liquor traffic. Is it not strange that the liquor element are work- 
ing so strenuously in opposing prohibitory measures, if they do not 
prohibit? It seems to me that instead of their opposing prohibition, 
if it does not prohibit, they should line up with the prohibition people 
and be here advocating prohibition, if it is true that it does not pro- 
hibit, and they do not want it to prohibit. Their very attitucfc is 
contradictory, and is one of the most conclusive evidences that pro- 
hibition does prohibit. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would respectfully but earnestly 
urge that you report favorably upon these bills. 
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HEABrN^GS ON BILL H. B. 17530. 



Committee on the District of Columbia, 

House of Representatives, 

Monday, April 6, 1908. 
The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Samuel W. Smith 
(chairman) in the chair. 

STATEMENT OF MS. M. I. WELLES, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman, Mr. M. I. Weller, a citizen and tax- 
payer of the District of Columbia, desires to say something on this 
question. 

Mr. Weller. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am not familiar with 
all that has occurred or transpired during these hearings except 
for what I have read in the newspapers, but personally I take um- 
brage at the position in which the District of Columbia has been 
placed by a number of the speakers, in whose talks it is claimed that 
the people who appeared before you here in advocacy of prohibition 
are representative citizens of the District of Columbia. What we 
understand here in the city of Washington as rej)resentative citizens 
are men who are prominent either in me professions or in business, 
or who are large taxpayers or who are known whenever any propo- 
sition is presented for public consideration ; for instance, whom you 
would see there yesterday at the outpouring to Mr. Noyes, or at the 
various meetings which we hold here for public purposes. These 
are attended by the leading citizens of the city of Washington, and 
their names are to be found in the tax lists amongst the largest 
owners. 

Living, as I do, over here in this eastern section of the city, I do 
not claim it as a personal credit that I personally may be the largest 
taxpayer in East Washington, but I can say this much, that having 
some little experience, belonging to so manv different associations as 
I do, scientific societies and the chamber of commerce and the board 
of trade, being vice-president of the East Washington Citizens' As- 
sociation, having been connected with them for thirty years, I think 
that I am more familiar with public sentiment in this community 
than these ladies or gentlemen, some of these reverend birds of pas- 
sage who come here from time to time, whom the higher salary en- 
tices from other cities; I think I am more familiar with public sen- 
timent in this community than are these people. 

I want to say in advance that I am an advocate of temperance ; if 
there is anything that I detest it is drunkenness, but I have sympathy 
for those reformed drunkards who can not participate, who can not 
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enjoy some of the gifts that God Almighty sends us without indulg- 
ii^g to excess, and for such people I advocate total abstinence. If they 
can not impose prohibition on themselves, they ought to go to live in 
some community where the State takes care of them, and I think it is 
a well-established principle in life that when a man is unable to take 
care of himself personally or of his property, that he ought to have 
somebody pjlaced over him — at least he ought to be under some kind 
of a restraint if he is a menace to his neighbors. I have lived in 

{)rohibition States. I came here from the State of Massachusetts to 
ive in the city of Washington in 1872. Prior to that my occupation 
was that of a. commercial traveler. In those days, up to 1872, there 
were five States in New England which had prohibition, and as a 
commercial traveler, visiting the different States, the State of Maine, 
for instance, every sixty days, I had ample opportunities of seeing 
what the effect of prohibition is upon the community at large. From 
that the inmression formed itself upon me that it is absolutely in- 
jurious. While I do concede, on the other hand, that the sale of a 
coimnodity of this kind, the same as any poison, the same as anything 
else, should be put under proper restriction, I consider the moderate 
use of wines, of light beers, advantageous, and if these people were 
not blinded in their fanaticism and would advocate something to the 
benefit of the community at large, they would be recommending the 
use of light wines and beers, and, on the other hand, antagonizing 
and opposing the consumption of the heavy distilled liquors. 

I have lived in Europe and traveled in Europe a gooa many years ; 
I have been in those countries where they use the lighter wines, and 
I found there sobriety prevalent. On the other hand, the farther 
north you go, where they use the heavier liquors, they are more accus- 
tomed to indulge in the heavier distilled liquors, with a corresponding 
tendency to drunkenness. 

What is our position here in the District of Columbia ? I ask this 
as a taxpayer. We have license laws here ; we have a certain amount 
of local option. That is to say, I, as a large property owner, may 
frequently be called on to sign applications lor licenses or to protest 
against the same. At times, in the neighborhood in which I own 
properties, applicants appear who desire to obtain a license, but I 
always have familiarized myself with the antecedent character of 
these individuals before I would sign, and, on the other hand, it fre- 
quently occurs that I appear personally in the position of a protestant 
before the excise board, and I always oppose the issuance of licenses 
when I think it is not to the interests oi the community. Especially 
have I done so in resident neighborhoods, so that I can appear before 
you this morning somewhat in the light of an impartial individual. 
I am a consumer. You have heard from those who drink and from 
those who sell. I occupy the middle ground. I believe in modera- 
tion in all things — in language, as wm as other things. The little 
vices that men have do not injure society, I think, when indulged in 
moderation. 

There are; certain crimes — the concealed, hidden crimes — that are 
very injurious, and those particularly that our worthy President 
aUudes to so often, in which he lays stress on race suicide ; and we are 
not free from it in the District of Columbia. You will notice the 
very neighborhoods where there is an absence of schools, you will find 
drug stores there ; whether it is cause and effect, I do not know. But 
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these are the vices that if these good men and women would seek to 
bend their efforts to eradicate, it would be a good thing. They have 
ample opportunities. We have sections in this city which are not 
clean, but they are to be found elsewhere — in other cities. So that we 
reach the conclusion that there is no millennium at the present time. 
Our good Lord, when he was on earth, could not cure humanity of 
all its ills, and the moral ills particularly; but he at least preached 
and he accomplished a great deal by moral suasion and the power of 
example, which these good ladies can follow in the same way, and con- 
fine their exhortations within the purlieus of their own families, if 
they have any. They should look after and take care of their own 
families. I have had six children. I have three boys. One of them, 
my oldest, appeared before this committee, I believe, not on this bill, 
but before the Committee on the District of Columbia as an attorney 
and a real estate man. I know he is a credit to this, his birthplace. 
My second son is a civil engineer with one of the largest firms, in- 
trusted with very important undertakings. He, too, I am proud to be 
able to claim, reflects credit upon my family in the city. My third 
boy is at the University of Pennsylvania at the present time. 

I brought up my children the 'same as I was reared ; that is, to be 
acquainted with the danger of the excessive use of liquors. In my 
early age, just beginning — when we could just commence to crawl — 
we were familiarized with it. We knew what it was, and the danger, 
when abused; and I have educated my children the same. That is, 
in other words, if they are familiar with a fire and they know it is 
going to burn them they are not going to put their hands needlessly 
into the fire. The statement was made the other day by a certain lady 
in her advocacy of temperance — I should say intemperance — in her 
advocacy of nondrinking, that there is no such thing as a moderate 
drinker, and that no man could take only one drink and not want 
the second one. I have lived nearlj sixty-two j^ears, and occasionally 
before going to bed at nighttime, if I feel so disposed, I take a little 
glass of wine or something of that kind, and then I retire. Is it not 
an outrage for these people to dictate to me, a law-abiding citizen 
of the District of Columbia to-day, one of the largest property own- 
ers, what I shall eat or drink; these people, the majority of whom do 
not belong here, who come here, 'as I said before, because some of 
them get a larger salary from the church to which they are invited, 
and if, on the other hand, the same temptation of increased pay is 
offered to them next week they will leave here and go out, perhaps to 
California. What interest have they in the District of Columbia ? Oh, 
the morals ! Have I not just as much moral interest in the District 
of Columbia, with my children and my six grandchildren? Yes; 
decidedly more. Have I not endeavored to set them a worthy ex- 
aimple? 

I state to-day that very few, and I have been surprised myself that 
so few, of our prominent citizens have appeared here pleading in 
behalf of the course that these people are advocating; but I read in 
the paper one statement of a gentleman who got up and said, " I rep- 
resent fifty thousand people; and another said, ''I represent thirty 
thousand," and another asserted that he spoke for forty thousand. 
Do they? Amongst my good friends I count Baptists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and all denominations, and sometimes, for instance, 
you take the scientific societies, the National Geographical Societj'^, 
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when we have an annual banquet in December, and it is attended gen- 
erally by five or six hundred of the leading citizens, the leading j)ro- 
fessional men, the diplomatic corps, the President and the Vice- 
President of the United States, the Speaker and his daughter; Mr. 
Roosevelt himself the year before last— he was not at our last meet- 
ing — and at every plate you will find five or six glasses, empty 
glasses; and then the waiters go around and they fill these glasses, 
and occasionally you will see some one take the glass and turn it up- 
side down. That is an evidence that these people who turn down the 
glasses do not want any wine. I have the highest respect for those 
people; I never would persuade anyone to drmk. I never have en- 
couraged it myself beyond the fact that everybody knows what is best 
for himself. If these people are unable to control their own appetites, 
whether it is eating and drinking or anything else, they have a per- 
fect right to abstain. All I ask of them is, " Do not interfere with my 
individual rights." 

I claim that I have a right, so long as I am not a menace to my 
fellow-man, so long as I control myself properly, as has been said, 
I think I have a right, if I sit down at my own table, or if I have 
gone into a restaurant, to get my 'little wine and take it with my 
meal, or my glass of beer, and I think I have a right to do so. I know 
there is a great deal of virtue in the wines which come from the 
State which Mr. Kahn represents, I get wines from the State of 
California; I buy my wine by the barrel; it is the wine which is 
used in churches. It is the wine which is used in the Catholic 
Church in the sacrament, and I know it is pure wine. I know it is not 
injurious to me individually, and yet, on the other hand, when guests 
come to my house and I ask them if they will take any wine and they 
say, '" No, sir,'' that settles it. But, from my own point of view, it 
is a piece of impertinence, to say the least, on the part of these people, 
to come here and try to dictate to me and others and appeal to you 
gentlemen and say, " Here they are, like children, these adults of 
the city of Washington ; they can not control their own appetites ; 
they do not know what they are doing; prevent them from getting 
anything intoxicating to drink, because it would do an injury to 
them." 

Mr. Kahn. I judge from your statement that you believe that the 
inculcation of the doctrine of temperance should be commenced when 
the individual is quite young? 

Mr. Weller. Eight there, during the tendqr age. 

Mr. Kahn. Then I apprehend that you believe that the system that 
has been encouraged by the Catholic Church throughout this country 
of organizing what is known as " League of the Cross Cadets," where 
the boys are taken at an early age and are taught the principles of 
true temperance, is the proper doctrine? In other words, you think 
that kind of temperance teaching is better than a prohibition la;w ? 

Mr. Weller. Absolutely ; because, as I said before, prohibition does 
not prohibit, judging from my experience in the New England States. 
Right in the State of Maine, I know the town of Bangor— it is true 
it is some years ago, but still human nature has not changed a parti- 
cle — I used to stop at the Old Bangor House. We travelers always 
made a point when we were in the northern part of the State of 
Maine to get to Bangor to pass Sunday, and some of the Sundays 
were not passed as they should have been, I regret to say. Eight 
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over Kendnakeag Bridge there were some 15 one-story frame build- 
ings, mind you, in the State of Maine, where there is absolutely no 
liquor sold, and every one of these was not a saloon, it was a rum 
shop, in the State where they always claimed to have prohibition. 
There may be in this city of ours a number of these localities that 
should be suppressed, but that is a question that the police can easily 
manage. 

I say the laws are passed to suppress criminals ; but why classify 
me, a moderate drinker, as a criminal? Why should I be put in the 
same category? But, as one of the gentlemen said, perhaps Mr. 
Shoemaker, I am not sure which one, that it was not intended to apply 
to the consumer. Yet it is. Gentlemen, this is the same preventing 
spirit that has been handed down from Cotton Mather's time to our 
present day; this is the spirit of coercion, of trying to make people 
better by law, by force, which God Almighty never attempted or 
recommended when He was on earth ; He could and would not do it, 
and you can not do it successfully at the present time. 

Mr. Sims. May I ask you a question in connection with the State of 
Maine ? The conditions in the State of Maine, you think, are worse 
than before the law was passed? 

Mr. Weller. I am speaking of the years when I was there. 

Mr. Sims. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Weller. I should say conditions could not be much worse. 

Mr. Sims. Is the condition worse by reason of the execution of 
the law or by reason of the failure to execute it i 

Mr. Weller. By reason of the fact that they could not suppress the 
human appetite and desire for a stimulant. 

Mr. Sims. I was going to say, then, that the conditions in Maine 
are not due to the effect of the law, but rather to the fact that the 
law is not executed. 

Mr. Weller. And the nonrecognition of that strain in human 
nature which will ever rebel against oppression. 

Mr. Kahn. Just before you go on, I want to ask you another ques- 
tion, and it also bears upon the question that Mr. Sims has asked. 
Did you see the editorial in the Washington Star of April 3, 1908, 
headed " The cocaine evil ? " 

Mr. Weller. I do not know that I read it ; I am aware that the evil 
exists. 

. Mr. Kahn. It is a fact that here in the city of Washington, in May, 
1906, Congress passed a law prohibiting the sale of cocaine, except 
under the most stringent regulations, and here this editorial states 
that it has not diminished the sale at all, but that it keeps on just the 
same. 

Mr. Weller. I want to call particular attention to the fact that the 
only arguments which the advocates of prohibition generally use is 
the plea to remove temptation, they claim, from those who would suc- 
cumb to it. From my experience with society here at present in the 
city of Washington, I venture to say, that out of every 20 men that 
you meet 19 indulge in intoxicants, but not 1 out of the 20 indulges 
to excess. Owing to the efforts of good women again — and I rec- 
ognize that temperance owes a great deal to them, notwithstanding 
that these ladies here are on the wrong path to-day — ^the city of Wash- 
ington has improved very materially. I came here in 1872. There is 
less drunkeness now in a week to what you would have found then in 
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a day. Society has improved, and public opinion has caused the 
change. A young girl does not marry a man, now, to reform him; 
she is warned in advance. We do not have, on the 1st daj^ of Jan- 
uary, the younff men, proceeding from house to house, taking their 
drinks and reeling around at night under the influence of liquor. 
Eggnog and similar refreshments nave been banished and coffee and 
lemonade substituted. 

Mr. Sims. You say 19 out of every 20 in Washington indulge? 

Mr. Weller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sims. Do you mean that 19 out of every 20 patronize open 
saloons ? 

Mr. Weller. That is another question. I am here talking from 
the position of a consumer, whether he uses it at home or in a saloon. 

Mr. Keliher. Do you think that a man who takes a drink of 
whisky in a private house is more apt to keep sober than a man who 
takes a drink of whisky in a well-regulated public bar? 

Mr. Weller. I do ; because very tew men go into a bar by them- 
selves ; they go in in company, and they have that very generous cus- 
tom in America, the so-called treating habit, which I think is a great 
injury. One man does not want to accept a favor from his neigh- 
bor without reciprocating, and so three men go in and they want one 
drink apiece, but the chances are that they will have three before 
they get out. 

Mr. Sims. If we abolish the saloon there will be no place for this 
treating. 

Mr. Weller. On the other hand, what becomes of the men who 
have not the opportunities to have the liquor at home ? They should 
be taken care of, too ; it would be class legislation if you abolish the 
saloon by depriving the poor man of obtaining alcoholic drinks in 
moderate quantities. 

Mr. Gary. Would it ^ot be a good idea to pass an antitreating law ? 

Mr. Weller. It might. 

Mr. Keliher. Would it not be a good thing to pass a law making 
it a crime for a man to take a drink? 

Mr. Weller. No, sir. We have more serious temptations to over- 
come, drinking is not the greatest temptation. 

Mr. Sims. Would not a law saying that you should not treat an- 
other citizen be an infringement of personal liberty ? 

Mr. Weller. Onlj to a certain extent. Now, Mr. Sims, I hap- 
pen to be on your side of the House politically, and being a Demo- 
crat I have always opposed sumptuary laws as being anti- democratic, 
and I shall always do so as long as I live. 

Mr. Sims. This is not a political question. 

Mr. Weller. It is a political question; the Democratic party has 
put itself on record repeatedly in its platforms adopted by the 
national conventions. 

Mr. Sims. Yes; down South. 

Mr. Keliher. I understood you to say that you came from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Weller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keliher. Do you recall the prohibitory times in Massachu- 
setts? 
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Mr. Weller. I do, indeed. The State constabulary forces notified 
the liquor dealer in advance that they would make a raid — a week in 
advance. To that fact I have been an eyewitness. 

Mr. Keliher. Do you recall also the debauchery of the police ? 

Mr. Weller. Yes, sir. 
. Mr. Keliher. Do you remember when both parties came together 
and declared that it was a pronounced failure? Do you recall that? 

Mr. Weller. I do not recall that, because I left Boston in 1872. 

Mr. Keliher. And the law was repealed, and an attempt was made 
later to repass it and was overwhemin^y defeated. That was our 
experience in Massachusetts. 

Mr. O'Brien. Is there not a movement on foot to enact a prohibi- 
tion law in Massachusetts now ? 

Mr. Keliher. There has always been such a movement. 

Mr. O'Brien. Is it not a fact that the last local option showed a 
majority of 13,000 in the State in favor of prohibition? 

Mr. Weller. I do not want to be facetious, gentlemen; but as an 
absolute fact, if you are going to remove temptation from man, then 
the greatest temptation that I know of — I am here, as I said, about 
62 years of age, going on 62 — from my knowledge and information 
I think the greatest temptation that man has ever had to contend 
with from the time of Adam has been woman. Are you going to 
lock up all the women in the District of Columbia to remove tempta- 
tion from the men ? There is one vice, gentlemen, that existed in the 
time of our Lord, and he alluded to it. It always has existed, and 
every society has bent every effort to suppress it. Has it ever been 
successful ? In the dawn of pur country here — 

Mr. O'Brien. Do we license that vice? 

Mr. Kahn. I object to the speaker being interrupted by outsiders. 
Members of the committee may ask questions if they want to, but I 
object to the gentleman being interrupted by outsiders. 

Mr. Weller. I ani speaking as a taxpayer, and I think this gen- 
tleman should, in due modesty, keep quiet. The advocates of this 
bill say that if you introduce prohibition you will have no use for a 
police force. Is that so ? Then I allude to the Mohammedan coun- 
tries. In Mohammedan countries they not only prohibit by the laws 
of the State, but they absolutely go a step further, and by their re- 
ligion they teach that the men and women who drink go to hell. Is 
their morality on a higher standard than ours ? Does woman occupy 
the pedestal in Mohammedan countries compared to what she does 
in those countries where liquor is consumed? By no means, gen- 
tlemen, and so far as our English-speaking countries are concerned, 
I think their women stand the highest, and yet we are recorded as the 
greatest drinkers. 

But we have a class of gentlemen in our community, as elsewhere, 
the so-called would-be moral teachers. I do not want to make any 
attack on those who occupy the pulpit, because I go to church myself 
on Sunday, and I do not miss a Sunday, and I go possibly more fre- 
quently than a good many of these clamoring prohibitionists. But 
I have always been taught that tolerance brings more people to the 
Throne of God than intolerance ever has done. Four years ago I 
went over to the city of London and took my wife to Smithfield, and 
I said, " Right on this spot, where we are now, three hundred years 
ago pyres were erected and lighted and people sent forcibly out of 
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this world by mistaken individuals," and those crimes were prepe- 
trated by just the same class as these people who are here to-day, 
who thought they were helping the cause of God by sending some- 
body out of the world, because they did not happen to worship God 
the same way they did. And that was, gentlemen, the same motive 
with both the Protestants and the Catholics. Take our history down 
there in the East and see what they did to the poor Quakers and 
others everywhere in the United States, in our old English colonies, 
and what for? Were those men not sincere? Can anybody take 
up the writings of Cotton Mather and not concede that he thought 
he was sincere? And his persecutions and tortures of innocent 
people were approved and applauded ; similar foul deeds were en- 
acted elsewhere and people believed they were helping the cause of 
God, gentlemen. If we had prohibition in the District of Colum- 
bia, it would rear a race of hypocrites ; it would breed a race of law 
violators, and justifiable law violators. There are times, gentlemen, 
periods in one's life where even the law-abiding citizen has a right to 
resent the imposition of a law which interferes with his private lib- 
erty. George Washington had taken the oath of allegiance to George 
the Third, but that did not prevent him from raising the standard 
of insurrection when it became necessary, so that if a law is unjust, 
an honest man has an inherent right to disregard its provisions. I 
say to you gentlemen to-day, that if you pass a law and say that I 
shall not do this and I shall not do the other, and you want to dictate 
to me what I believe you have no right to do, then my conscience will 
acquit me before God of any lawlessness for violating that law. 

Mr. Sims. Yet you have just stated you would be in favor of a law 
prohibiting you from treating your friends. 

Mr. Weller. Yes; but that is quite diflFerent. 

Mr. KahnI Your proposition is that there should be a regulation ? 

Mr. Weller. Yes, sir. As I said to you before, I govern myself 
with all equities and consider all circumstances surrounding the sell- 
ing of liquors within my own neighborhood. I believe there should 
be a certain distance separating schools and churches from saloons. I 
would not want a saloon next to the church where I go ; I would not 
want it next to my residence, and, on the other hand, if it is a tempta- 
tion, I do not want to put it in the path of anyone. 

Mr. Sims. You made a very strong statement about woman as a 
temptation. Do you mean that remark seriously ? Do you mean to 
brand all. our mothers, as a class, as your remarks would brand them? 

Mr. Weller. That was facetious. 

Mr. Sims. No ; you may have meant it that way, but I did not see 
it that way. I want to give you an opportunity to say just what you 
mean. 

Mr. Weller. No one has a higher respect for womanhood than I 
have. 

Mr. Sims. You spoke of women as a class. 

Mr. Weller. Exactly. You are a married man ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weller. You courted in your young days, did you not ? 

Mr. Sims. I do not know what you mean. 

Mr. Weller. Could fire have kept you away from the young lady ? 
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Mr. Sims. I do not consider the proper association with young 
ladies as a temptation^ and when a man brands women as a temptation 
as a class I take exception to it. 

Mr. Weixer. I said in a facetious way that she was a temptation. 
I spoke of some years back, thousands or years. 

Mr. Sims. I think you went pretty far. 

Mr. Weller. I did not intend it in the way you appear to con- 
strue it. 

Mr. Sims. That is the reason I wanted to give you an opportunity 
to explain. 

Mr. Weller. What I do say is, there must be some foundation for 
the statements of race suicide that are made by our President, and I 
say if these ladies want to be engaged in a crusade to benefit the 
human race, then they have an ample opportunity of doing good to 
this community. 

Mr. Sims. As a class, as a sex, is not woman much more moral than 
man? 

Mr. Weller. Absolutely. We are not fit to be compared in the 
same breath with them. ' 

Mr. Sims. Then ought not their teachings in morality have the 
greater weight? 

Mr. Weller. No; and I will tell you why. Woman is naturally 
limited; a woman is more prejudiced; a woman is not broad in her 
views; she is not so tolerant as a man. A woman jumps to conclu- 
sions, and yet, on the other hand, I have had experiences brought 
before me. I am one of the Board of Managers or the Citizens' Re- 
lief Association and connected with the Association of Charities, 
and I can see there the injury which drunkenness doas to a com- 
munity, and I want to see a law passed to punish drunkards. I 
can not see for the life of me why a man who puts the cup to his 
lips, knowing that he is going to bestialize himself, should not be 
punished. I can not understand why you should punish the man 
who sold him that, because you do not punish the man who sells the 
pistol or the razor to the murderer. 

Mr. Sims. We do in Tennessee. We passed a law there prohibiting 
the sale of pistols. 

Mr. Weller. I have some friends in Tennessee who carry them. 

Mr. Sims. Then they ought to be in jail, if that is the kind of 
friends you have in Tennessee. 

Mr. Weller. Some of them are Members of Congress. 

Mr. Sims. If so, they ought to be in jail. 

Mr. Weller. That is again facetious. What I came here this 
morning was to speak to you against granting this plea for prohibi- 
tion. I have nothing to say about your lic^ise laws, whether the 
laws are well carried out, whether they should be more restricted 
or less restricted. I say that apparently the condition of affairs is 
not so bad to-day in the District of Columbia, and I do say that if 
you had prohibition, and with the neighboring counties of Virginia 
and Maryland open, that we would have pandemonium in this com- 
munity. It would make us the laughing stock before the civilized 
world — a capital of a great country. We have travelers coming 
here. They come to the White House from all parts of the globe. 
The President gives his dinners there, and they are attended. Are 
you going to make an exception for the Presidetit? Before the law 
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we are all equal. Do you not believe that they would think that 
we were a lot of children ; that you can not trust these adult beings 
here; that there is something in the atmosphere which degrades us. 
I say, Mr. Sims, that is not true; we are improving here; we are 
steadily improving in the District of Columbia ; the conditions show 
that. You can not give me the statistics of arrests, sir, as a cri- 
terion. A man who goes around as I do, belongs to so many differ- 
ent associations, . that has to mingle with the poor, sees very much ; 
and I am fully cognizant and I am aware of the fact that we are 
steadily improving in morals in the District of Columbia and that 
a probihition law would be retrograding. 

Mr. Sims. We regard you as one of our best citizens, and from 
your own standpoint we want to improve conditions by passing 
bills ; that is the best we can do. Would you support any bill which 
would restrict the saloons ? Are you willing to take them away from 
south of Pennsylvania avenue or north of K street or confine them to 
well-defined limits, so as to have them out of the residential sec- 
tion of the city? 

Mr. Weller. I am with you in any measure that will better Wash- 
ington, but this proposed legislation would have a contrary effect. 

Mr. Sims. If we can not get what the temperance people want, I 
am for getting anything that will help conditions, even from your 
standpoint. If the members of this committee should favor what 
you favor and will bring in such a bill as that instead of my own 
bill I will vote for it, and if effort is made to amend it I am willing 
to ask that the Committee on Rules make a rule that it can not be 
amended. I am for anything that will improve present conditions. 

Mr. Weller. I have a great admiration for you, and you are doing 
something which is going to do much for this District in your bill 
to destroy gambling. Everyone of us is hoping and praying that 
that will become a law soon. I can see the effects of it already. 

Mr. Kahn. Please confine yourself to the prohibition matter. 

Mr. Weller. I think I have said about as much as I want to, except 
that I did not come here this morning to speak in behalf of the saloon 
or against the saloon. I came from the standpoint of a consumer, 
who keeps wine and beer in his house, who believes in its efficacy and 
believes m its beneficial effects, and that it is not injurious when par- 
taken in modest quantities. I believe, on the other hand, that there 
are other stimulants, like tea and coffee, which are a great deal worse. 
When you consider that two hundred years ago our race did not 
know what coffee was, that one hundred years ago only the wealthiest 
class of people used tea (when it was selling at four and five dollars 
present money a pound), and in those days mankind was not entirely 
bad — I tell you I believe in true temperance, not teetotalism. The 
man who can not remain honest unless he is locked up is not an honest 
man. I am opposed to having teetotalism rammed down the throats 
of the people. I favor the use, but am also opposed to its abuse. 

Mr. Sims. There is no such proposition. 

Mr. Weller. You start in by degrees and history teaches what fol- 
lows — that when you are successful with one thing you come with 
another. Some of those bills that have been introduced lately in 
some of the Southern States had that clause in about introducing its 
use in the home, but they struck that out in Georgia, I believe, so that 
you can not give a man a drink in your place of business, but you 
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can get it in the home. It is the same spirit that would compel me to 
go to some particular church ; and I believe if you will ask some in- 
telligent physician he will tell you that it is not the drunkards' graves 
that are the most numerous — it is the gluttons' graves. The Bible 
condemms the glutton more than the drunkard. I know, personally, 
whenever I partake of some food that I should abstain from, nature 
revolts, and I pay the piper. So it is with these ladies; they do not 
have anything to drink but half a dozen cups of tea or coflFee, and I 
tell you if they drink a couple of glasses of good wine instead of tea 
they would enjoy much better health than they do and be better quali- 
fied to mind their own business. I think I have said about as much 
as I wish to. 

But I will add this, that when you get the good women in line and 
the gentleman who occupies the pulpit comes and tell them that " We 
ought to do this, that, or the other," history teaches us that the women 
rafly very quickly and advocate the measures proposed, and think, 
as in olden times, that they are serving God, as those people thought 
when they burned those Catholics, or hung those poor Quakers up 
until they were dead, or scourged the Quakers at the cart tail. They 
all thought they were doing good, and these people think they are 
doing good, and they are serving the purpose oi the devil just as 
much to-day as they did then. 

The Chairman. Are you satisfied, as a good citizen, with the 
present excise laws of the District? 

Mr. Weller. I am ; and if they were to be more restrictive the good 
citizens are not going to come and take up your time with protests. 

Mr. Sims. Then you are not in favor of removing them from the 
residential sections where they now exist? 

Mr. Weller. I answered that before. 

Mr. Sims. You say you are satisfied? 

Mr. Weller. If you are going to restrict it, I am not going to 
protest. 

Mr. Kahn. As I understand you, your position is that you would 
not object to regulation, but you do object to prohibition? 

Mr. Weller. I do ; and I only want to say one thing more : That 
the Good Book teaches us that upon all occasions when our good Lord 
was upon earth He used wine; the very first miracle which was per- 
formed was the changing of water into wine. 

Mr. Sims. For commercial purposes ? 

Mr. Weller. And He did tliat for the best woman who ever lived 
on earth. His mother, and the very last meal He took on earth, where 
the blessed sacrament was introduced, He took wine again; but in 
some of the hearings some of my friends said that this was unfer- 
mented wine. Eidiculous; unfermented wine would not keep in that 
climate twenty- four hours, and they know it. One of these preachers 
said that day — and it was somewhat of a sacrilegious remark — ^" We 
would have no objection if they made wine out of water." He was 
speaking of a miracle by our good Lord, and I certainly think a man 
who reverenced Him or claimed to serve Him in the pulpit should have 
enough respect for His mission while on earth to at least treat a 
miracle witn a greater degree of respect. 

Mr. Sims Do you think, now, that what you said about what Christ 
did is an argument in favor of maintaining and keeping open the 
saloon as a place of resort and temptation? 
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Mr. Weller. If you have heard me, you have noticed that I have 
not said very much about saloons. Your prohibition acts are more 
sweeping than the abolition of saloons; you are simply using the 
saloons as a lever ; you are discussing the saloon, but tne result will 
be that you interfere with my personal liberty and deprive me of an 
opportunity to obtain any wine. I am not speaking of the injury it 
would be to American wines. I know, in 1884, when I was over in 
Paris, I went to see one of those large wholesale houses outside the 
walls of Paris. We went with one of our attaches of the embassies, 
and they showed me a barrel of wine, and where do you think this 
came from? That was American wine from California. They use 
our wines there for blending and fortifying purposes, they might 
say. I didn't come here to speak of the commercial aspect; I am 
speaking from the sentimental view, and I also resent the attempt to 
deprive me of my personal liberty, and if I want to drink a glass of 
wine I want to enjoy that privilege. 

Mr. Sims. Did you see the amendment offered by Mr. Sbarbaroro? 

Mr. Weller. I did not. 

Mr. Sims. It is printed in the hearings. 

Mr. Weller. In fact, I have not read these bills. 

Mr. Sims. I would like to know whether you would support such 
an amendment as he proposed ; that is, he said the bill was acceptable 
with one amendment, and he reduced the amendment to writing. 

Mr. Weller. What was the amendment? 

Mr. Sims. That nothing should be sold containing over 13 per cent 
of alcohol, including naturally brewed beer and naturally fermented 
juice of the grape and apple, and so on, thereby advocating the prohi- 
bition of the stronger drinks by law. 

Mr. Weller. That is another proposition entirely. 

Mr. Sims. He is a Californian, and a large wine man, and under- 
stands the effect of it. I just wanted to inquire whether you would 
be willing to vote for this bill with that amendment. I am not advo- 
cating the amendment; I simply want to know whether you would 
approve of such an amendment? 

Mr. Weller. You are saying " vote ; " that sounds like music to 
my ears. I say, if you want to present this bill, submit it to the popu- 
lar vote first. 

Mr. KJELiHER. What is your information of the opinion here in 
Washington ? 

Mr. Weller. Over 95 per cent of the men will not vote for prohi- 
bition laws, notwithstanding the fact that they do not come up here, 
because they do not think it is necessary, and a certain number oi 
them do not want to come to the front for other reasons. But if you 
give them a ballot, you will see the 96 per cent. If you allow the 
women to come in, it might be that under those circumstances it 
would be different because, out of gallantry toward the sex, some of 
the men might abstain from voting or stay away; but public senti- 
ment is not behind your measure, gentlemen. 

Mr. Sims. I will tell you what I am willing to do : I am willing, if 
the law is passed, that it shall be submitted to a vote of the people of 
the District of Columbia, provided the same qualifications for suf- 
frage apply as applies under the Massachusetts statute; and that if it 
does not receive a majority, it shall be null and void. 
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Mr. Kahn. Mr. Sims does not want the negro to vote on it. 

Mr. Sims. Does not the negro vote in Massachusetts? 

Mr. Kahn. I think so. 

Mr. Sims. It is a place where there are comparatively few negroes. 
That law in Massachusetts was passed by the Republican party. 

Mr. Keliher. You are a little unfamiliar with the conditions. 

Mr. Sims. I may be, but do you not indorse it as a good law ? 

Mr. Keliher. Certainly. 

Mr. Sims. I say that I am perfectly willing to submit it to the same 
kind of voters in the District of Columbia, who could vote were they 
citizens of Massiachusetts under that law, and if a majority of those 
voting do not ratify this law or vote for its operation that it shall 
be declared null and void. 

Mr. Wei^ler. We are perfectly satisfied; I know I am, because I 
will say, " If you can be trusted, then vote against it ; if you are not 
man enough to control your own appetite, stand up and vote for 
prohibition." 

Mr. Sims. Are you willing to vote for this bill with that in it ? 

Mr. Weller. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Cary. You do not mean to say that you are willing to have 
the bill passed and referred to the voters ? Let them pass on it first. 

Mr. Weller. Oh, no. 

Mr. Sims. That would make it conditional. 

Mr. Weller. What is the crying necessity at this session to have a 
bill passed ? Provide for a vote, and then the next session take it up. 

Mr. Keliher. If we gave them a referendum on the question of 
prohibition, would there not be a demand for the referendum on every 
question? 

Mr. Weller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sims. Are you opposed to that ? 

Mr. Weller. Xo, sir ; I am in favor of suffrage. 

Mr. Sims. I am, too. Take the Massachusetts ballot law and apply 
it here. 

Mr. Weller. If you submit this proposition to our citizens we will 
kill it offhand. 

Mr. Cary. Do you £hink what they call the " dope " habit is worse 
than the drink habit ? , 

Mr. Weller. That question can be answered better by doctors. I 
think the gambling haoit and the use of drugs are infinitely worse ; 
and there are other bad habits. 

Mr. Cary. Then, you think if that is the case we ought to close up 
the drug stores ? 

Mr. Weller. Undoubtedly. We are not so bad as you make out. 
We have less drunkenness here than they have in the city of London. 

Mr. Sims. Are you opposed to the present law with reference to 
the restriction of selling drugs in the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Weller. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Sims. Are you opposed to it ? 

Mr. Weller. I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Sims. Are you willing for the same law to apply to liquors? 

Mr. Weller. I believe in the old Democratic doctrine of leaving 
well enough ^lone. 
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I wish to read some statistics from the United States Census of 
1890 for your information : 

June 1, 1890, in jail, cliarged with homicide in the United States : 

Moderate drinkers 3, 829 

Drunkards 1, 267 

Total abstainers 1, 282 

6, 378 

Mr. Kahn. I ask unanimous consent of the committee to be allowed 
to put in the hearings the editorial from the Washington Star of 
April 3, 1908, with reference to the enforcement of the cocaine law in 
the District of Columbia. The editorial referred to is as follows : 

THE COCAINE EVIL. 

Despite the stringent provisions of the act of May 7, 1906, to regulate the 
practice of pharmacy and the sale of poisons in the District the cocaine evil 
continues to exist in this community to an alarming degree. That statute was 
framed in the hope that it would reach the source of the evil by prohibiting the 
traffic in the drug except under the most carefully prescribed conditions. The 
vending of cocaine, together with a variety of other noxio.us preparations of the 
same character, save upon physician's prescription, was declared an offense 
punishable by a fine of not to exceed $200 or imprisonment not to exceed six 
months, or both. And even the physicians were prohibited by the law from 
prescribing cocaine, morphine, opium, or chloral hydrate to persons known to 
be addicted to their use, save in cure of such addiction or for the treatment of 
disease, injury, or deformity. 

Notwithstanding the terms of the statute, the sale of cocaine continues in 
distressingly large quantities. The police are constantly finding evidences of 
unlimited supplies going to the miserable victims of the habit. Crimes are 
committed by them while under its influence. Money is stolen in order that 
they may have the means to satisfy their craving for the drug. Indeed there 
has been but little improvement since the enactment of the law of May, 1906. 

The District Commissioners have therefore undertaken to strengthen the 
statute and are forwarding to Congress, for consideration, an amendment to 
the lately enacted drug law, in the following terms: 

" It shall be unlawful for any person other than a registered druggist, physi- 
cian, dentist, or veterinarian, while pursuing his respective profession, to have 
in his possession, except as heretofore provided, any substance or preparation 
of cocaine, morphine, or laudanum except upon a prescription of a physician, 
and then only when the same is inclosed in a bottle or other package bearing 
the name of the physician prescribing the same and .the name of the person 
for whom it is prescribed." 

The secret traffic in cocaine is so profitable that vendors will be willing to 
risk the penalties of the law in order to rea*p their gains. The victim of the 
habit, however, is under no restraint. He may indulge himself freely and suf- 
fer merely the physical ills consequent upon continued use. When he is men- 
aced by the law he will be confronted with a dual danger. It will at least be 
possible to put him out of the reach of the drug for a time. 

The passage of this proposed amendment should not cause any let-up in the 
crusade to detect the vendors of the prohibited drug. A few convictions under 
the act of May, 1906, would probably persuade the purveyor of the stuff that 
there is too much danger in the business. However the victim may be treated, 
the man who sells the poison to him is the real offender, and deserves the se- 
verest penalties the statutes prescribe. 

STATEMENT OF ABEAM SIMON, BABBI OF THE WASHINGTON 
HEBREW GONOBEGATION. 

Eabbi Simon. Gentlemen, let it be understood in advance that I am 
here simply in my individual and personal capacity; that I am the 
representative of no financial or commercial interests, but that I 
simply appear as a resident of the District to say a word. 
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My reasons for urging Congress not to pass any prohibition meas- 
ures are : Prohibition comes to us still in the nature of an experiment. 
No permanent success on a large scale is yet marked to its credit. A 
moral movement which hopes to affect permanently and positively the 
social life of man must be more than a temporary makeshift, a cute 
expedient, or a momentary spasm. It must touch the very springs of 
social, and therefore of individual, thought, emotion, and will. If 
prohibition can abolish the drinking desire or the wish for natural 
stimulants or deaden its native sensibilities ; if prohibition can trans- 
form a drink-loving community into a body of abstinent and joyous 
citizens, it must possess an extraordinary power given to no religious, 
educational, judicial, or medical specific Imown to man. Prohibition 
comes to us fresh from honors in the South; yet, is this hurrah a 
healthy symptom? There are reasons to account for the paroxysm 
there. The reaction of this so-called social convulsion is sure to be 
an ethical revulsion. The South Carolina dispensary holds a finger 
of warning or of scorn before us. 

The District of Columbia is dedicated to the cause of temperance. 
Prohibition is fatal to the march of temperance. It acts like a mill- 
stone about its neck. All extreme measures shoot beyond the range. 
This community advocates neither an asceticism nor a sybaritism. 
Moderation is a virtue far more social and natural than sanctimonious 
abstinence. Despite the existence of the several total-abstinence 
societies in Judea, Jesus never joined them. He had a healthy view 
of the delights of life. 

The people here object to drinking and drunkenness being made 
synonymous. Regulation is better than abolition. The people here 
believe that it is as impossible to kill the desire for drink by its entire 
abolition as to hope to abolish war by legislation against the manu- 
facture of gunpowder. 

The law declares the use of wine is criminal, save in religious or 
pharmaceutical or mechanical needs. If allowed in worship, it proves 
that wine in itself may not be wronjg. In other words, a thing may 
be ceremonially right yet ethically wrong. Why draw a distinction 
so unethical ? Why draw a line iJetween the church and lif e ? 

If it be true that we are suffering from excessive legislation, may 
we not take a hint when legislation goes to the extreme of regulating 
our food and drink? " My cup runneth over." 

During the past two weeks we have had a very unfortunate demon- 
stration that the ardent advocacy of prohibition does not carry with it 
immunity from the intemperance of conduct. We believe, then, that 
the cause of temperance is greater than that of prohibition, because 
it is saner, more natural, and more within the range of healthy 
probabilities. 

I proceed to prove that this is the sentiment of our community^ — 
first, by its joyous acquiescence in the present laws of the excise 
board; second, by the action of the Business Men's Association and 
the unofficial, yet understood, judgments of the substantial citizenship 
of this District. I have with me a complete digest of the excise 
law of this District. A thorough reading of it impresses me with 
its reasonableness, its wide sweep, and proper deterrent force. It 
is calculated, if properly enforced, to subserve the best interests of 
this community for decency, sobriety, and social health. It is very 
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clear in its insistence that no license can be granted without the 
written consent of property owners and residents of the street where 
the saloon is to be locatecf. Hence, if the District has 500 saloons, 
several thousand people must have signified not alone their acquies- 
cence, but their approval in the location of these many saloons; and 
the judgment of these* signatories is not to be sniffed at. Besides, 
these people thus agreed have the further right to protest against 
the presence of a saloon if disorderly, and urge the revocation of its 
license. Since these licenses were not revoked, the complete satis- 
faction of the residents is assured. Now, it seems to me, gentlemen, 
that it comes with poor grace from you to rob these people of the 
little privilege they now possess of self-government. A combined 
effort on the part of these real estate owners and residents could 
wipe out the saloon here. Why take that privilege from them ? 

Besides these thousands who present no protest, there are the 
opinions of the men composing the Business Men's Association, whose 
official committee report their satisfaction with the existence of the 
present laws, properly enforced. The oj)inion of these men who have 
invested their money here, who are builders of institutions and 
supporters of churches, is that the voice of the District is the voice 
of temperance. These business men, by maintaining the stand of 
refusing work to intoxicated persons, do more positive good to the 
community than all prohibition which is, of a necessity, negative. 

Our judgment is, the law as it stands is eminently just. Add to it 
the right of the excise board to revoke a license even of a hotel if its 
bar is disorderly ; add to it, the further opinion of the District Com- 
missioners that drunkenness shall constitute a misdemeanor, and you 
have a well-regulated proviso. Personally I advocate the Germaniza- 
tion of the saloon. The open-door policy, with a full sweep of its 
rooms from the street, no bar, no promiscuous treating make it so re- 
spectable that ladies will not feel out of place, see that all whiskies 
and beers are of the purest character, allow no groggeries, and I can 
see no reason to fear for the future of our people. Education is a 
greater force than legislation. Here especially, where the liquor ques- 
tion is divorced from politics, can you trust to the effectiveness of edu- 
cation and training in church, home, and school. Prohibition is 
simply a confession of the failure of these three forces. It is a gra- 
tuitous charge ! 

Mr. Sims. I would like to ask you a question in connection with 
the right of the people to protest against a saloon. You speak of 
that immediate locality. Are you not in favor of giving people who 
are affected by the presence of a saloon a right to be heard in the 
matter at all ? 

Rabbi Simon. I certainly am. 

Mr. Sims. But the saloon does not sell only to the people who live 
in the restricted area ; they sell to anybody who comes and buys, and 
therefore every portion of the city is affected to the extent that the 
people from the community at large patronize these places. 

Rabbi Simon. But these laws are so regulated that they take care 
of those who come into the saloon. 

Mr. Sims. Do you think our saloons, as we have them here, or in 
the United States, are conducive to the best conditions in our social 
system? 
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Rabbi Simon. No; but I conceive that if that saloon Avere trans- 
ferred to the home it would be a million times, worse. 

Mr. Sims. Do you think it is possible that that could be ? 

Rabbi Simon. I am certain of it, 

Mr. Sims. Have you any instances of it? 

Rabbi Simon. I know that several years ago I used to go out as a 
young theological student to Atchison, Kans., and I know there, 
where avowedly and legally the saloons were not in existence, that 
there were certain places, so-called clubs, where the liquors could be 
had, and I know furthermore that each cellar was filled. 

Mr. Sims. In other words, the people of Kansas were not obeying 
the laws ? 

Rabbi Simon. That is simply because you are fighting human 
nature. 

Mr. Kahn. The statement was made before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives within the past two 
weeks that the sale of bottled liquor, bottled ardent spirits, increases 
in those districts where they have prohibition laws. That statement 
was made by a Member of Congress who represents a district where 
liquor is manufactured. 

Rabbi Simon. Proving conclusively that there has been some sur- 
reptitious juggling going on in the handling of liquors in that place.. 

Mr. Sims. Accepting your statement, is there not less liquor sold 
where they have these laws than where there is none? 

Rabbi Simon. That I do not know. , 

Mr. Sims. Any law that benefits the State as a State — for instance, 
suppose they have some places where they violate it. but as a whole 
it benefits the State — do you not advocate laws of that kind ? 

Rabbi Simon. I think you are using the phrase " for the benefit 
of the State " in a manner which gives it a very doubtful meaning. 
Who is going to judge what is for the benefit of the State? 

Mr. Sims. Are the people of that State as a whole not better quali- 
fied to judge than anybody else ? 

Rabbi Simon. They certainly are. 

Mr. Sims. Then the fact that they retain and sustain these laws 
is evidence that they think it is best for them. 

Rabbi Simon. Not always, because these people may feel that they 
are not in a position to modify these prohibition laws, 

Mr. Sims. I do not mean violate them, they could repeal them. 

Rabbi Simon. Maybe they are not in a position; maybe they think 
they have not the power. I do not think Kansas is enthusiastic over 
prohibition. 

Mr. Sims. You ought to hear their governor make a speech, as I 
did at Memphis last fall. 

Rabbi Simon. Do you really believe that prohibition is a success 
in South Carolina? 

Mr. Sims. Any law is a success which accomplishes at least in part 
its object. 

Rabbi Simon. But suppose the same part can be accomplished 
without running counter to a buzz saw ; suppose we can, by continu- 
ing and by more careful regulation of the saloon in, this District, 
accomplish the same amount of good? , 

Mr. Sims. If it is better to have the saloon here, I am for whatever 
is best, but they bring up Maine and Kansas, as though the people of 
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Maine and Kansas are incapable of self-government and do not 
know what is best for themselves. 

Kabbi Simon. That is what I would like to see. If you let the 
people of the District talk and decide, they will tell you what is best 
for them. 

Mr. Kahn. If you will just wait a minute, I want to put right into 
the record now an article that appeared in one of the Kansas papers 
a day or two ago with reference to the enforcement of the law in 
Kansas. I am reading from the Kansas City Journal of March 31, 
1908. It says: 

SAYS DRUNKENNESS INCREASES — ILLINOIS MAN INVESTIGATES EFFECTS OF KANSAS 

PROHIBITION LAW. 

Atchison, Kans., March 30, 1908. 

A. H. Mertz, of Moline. 111., in Atchison investigating the prohibition question, 
favors neither prohibition nor license, and says the best system of handling the 
liquor question has been adopted by Norway and Sweden. 

George Graves, i>olice judge of Atchison, gave him a statement showing the 
number of arrests for drunkenness during the last six months of open saloons 
and during the first six months of closed saloons. From January, 1907, to June 
30 of the same year the arrests for drunkenness amounted to 88. During this 
time Atchison had 32 open saloons regulated as carefully as possible. From 
July 1, 1907, to December 30 of the same year the arrests for drunkenness in 
Atchison amounted to 118. During this last period Atchison saloons were 
closed. 

Mertz said he found a similar condition in every city in the State — that is, 
under closed saloons the number of arrests were greater than when the saloons 
were open. His reports, he says, are official and were furnished him by the 
police Judges. 

The system of handling liquor in Norway and Sweden amounts to close 
regulation by the State with no profit and no graft. 

Mr. McMillan. What is your experience, where prohibition ex- 
ists, as to the traveling saloon in a man's pocket ? 

Rabbi Simon. I can not say that I have had enough experience. 
I was born in Tennessee ; I am a Nashville boy. When only 1 year 
old we moved to Cincinnati, and, having occupied pulpits in Ohio 
and Nebraska, and now in Washington, I do not feel that I am in a. 
position to speak of that definitely. 

Mr. McMillan. Do you know any place where prohibition exists 
where it is not the habit of a man to carry it in his pocket? 

Rabbi Simon. I do not know it; only from what I have read can 
I speak. 

Mr. Sims. I would like to ask you a question about the Tennessee 
law ; I did not know that you were from Tennessee. 

Mr. O'Brien. I just want to call your attention to something I 
filed a week ago contradicting what Mr. Kahn just read to-day, sent 
out by the Kansas State 

Mr. Kahn. You can always call my attention to that, and when- 
ever you do I shall be glad to call it to the attention of the commit- 
tee; but I do not think it is just to have you bol? up here, when you 
have had your day, and take up the time of these other people. 

Mr. Kjsliher. How long have you been in Washington ? 

Rabbi Simon. Four years. 

Mr. KJBLiHER. As it has come under your observation for four 
^ years, here in Washington, do you believe that there is any need of 
change from what you have seen in the present system of regulating 
the sale of liquor in Washington? 
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Kabbi Simon. I do not. 

Mr. Keliher. How would the conditions, as they come under your 
observation in Washington, compare with what you see in other lo- 
calities? 

Rabbi Simon. I will say, and I have made this statement on sev- 
eral other occasions, that, so far as I can see as I go through the 
community, and I go through most of the districts here, drunken- 
ness is not as offensive, as repulsive, as malignant a condition as I 
have seen it elsewhere. When I come to the close I will tell you what 
I believe might be done to the saloons, but the point I want to make 
is simply this : That there is no need for any further legislation on 
a large scale, because if the people have the right to refuse a man a 
license and then the same right, when a renewal comes, to press their 

{)oint, the people have practically entire power to abolish the sa- 
oons. Gentlemen, do you not see that if you give these people in 
this District the right to permit the granting of a license and the 
equal right to protest if the conduct of the saloon be disreputable, 
even though there be 500 saloons in the District, these selfsame peo- 
ple can come together and say, " Henceforth we will refuse our O. K. 
to any license anywhere ? " They themselves in this concerted way 
can eventually abolish every saloon in this District without the Com- 
missioners and without Congress. 

Mr. Sims. Is it not a fact that a A^ery small minority live within 
the area requiring signatures ? 

Rabbi Simon. That is true, but there are saloons spread all over the 
District. 

Mr. Sims. But take them all, and take the entire population, and 
see if that is not a very small per cent of the population. 

Rabbi Simon. But the Business Men's Association consists of men 
who live in the best sections as well. 

Mr. Sims. But you left the impression that the people now had it 
in their power to put the whisky business outside of the city of Wash- 
ington, and it is only those in the very small areas. 

Mr. Taylor. I understand that the people in those areas could, if 
they chose, keep the saloons from being there. 

Mr. Sims. No ; they are already there. Here is the point I want to 
call the doctor's attention to ; when they once get the signatures they 
never have to get them again. 

Rabbi Simon. You mean that a renewal does not require the sig- 
natures? 

Mr. Sims. No. 

Rabbi Simon. But if the people object to them as undesirable or 
disreputable the license is revoked. 

Mr. Keliher. Does there not have to be a renewal of those signa- 
tures? 

Rabbi Simdn. There must be a renewal every year. 

Mr. Sims. No ; that is not the case. 

Mr. Keliher. How do they protest? 

Mr. Shoemaker. They protest to the excise board. 

Mr. Sims. TBut it does not require new signatures. 

Mr. Kahn. They can. file a new protest. 

Mr. Keliher. Practically, the principle of local option is in this 
community to-day. 

Mr. Shoemaker. May I just say that since 1893, when this law 
went into eflFect. there has been but one saloon closed under the opera- 
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tion of the law — that is, without using the discretion of the excise 
board. The space is so limited where they have to get names, and 
so few names are considered, that the saloon keeper is bright enough 
to intrench himself, for if he owns property on the street he may 
convey interests in it to his relatives or friends and thereby multiply 
the number of owners of real estate in his interests. The saloon 
most often drives away those who dislike it near by and others who 
do not object come in, that is enough to protect the licensee. Every 
owner and every resident on the opposite side of the street may pro- 
test against a renewal of license, and it will be without effect if the 
saloon keeper happens to control the other side, either residents or 
owners. Assuming that a saloon keeper is the only resident on his 
side of the street and every other resident and every owner on the 
block protests against renewal of his license, under the law he con- 
trols against all the rest, and a license to continue business need not 
be refused him, and is not refused him. 

Mr. Taylor. AVhat saloon was that that was closed ? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Mrs. Susan Knight's, at Nineteenth and M streets* 
NW. 

Mr. Taylor. Is there not one on Pennsylvania avenue, next to the 
Willard? 

Mr. Shoemaker. No ; not under the operation of the law. 

Mr. Taylor. The license was revoked. 

Mr. Shoemaker. I speak in regard to protesting against renewal 
of licenses as provided under our law. I desire to impress you with 
the fact that our law is such that its operation in closing up saloons 
is absolutely impracticable. The option is entirely too limited as 
far as territory is concerned. 

Mr. Gary. The people here can close them up if they want to. 

Kabbi Simon. I close, now, just with this thought. The point I 
want to make is this: I desire to say that whatever may be true of 
prohibition outside of the District, conditions in the District are such 
that the people of the District favor the cause of temperance rather 
than that of prohibition; that they have indicated their opinion by 
the Business Men's Association's judgment and by the general pro- 
test meetings that have been held in the District. Again, they are 
perfectly willing to let conditions alone, or would want two or three 
additional regulations so as to prevent the possibility of any further 
increase in crime, if they are attributable to that. 

My personal opinion is this: I believe in the open-door policy all 
the time, whether it applies to politics or to society or to the home. I 
believe in the open-door and the front-door and not the back-door 
politics. I believe in Germanizing a saloon; make the saloon such 
a respectable place that a man will not be ashamed to be seen over 
its counter. Secondly, see to it that the manufacture of materials 
shall be under strict governmental supervision and that no quality 
of beer or whisky will be sold so cheaply that the groggeries can 
make money off of it by selling it. 

Mr. Gary. Were you ever in the city of Milwaukee ? 

Rabbi Simon. Yes, sir ; but only for an hour or two. 

Mr. Gary. This can go in the record ; I want it to, because I want 
to correct a statement that Avas made here by a gentleman in one of 
the hearings, that wherever you find saloons you will find paupers 
and peoj)le who do not own their homes. In the city of Milwaukee 
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there are more saloons than in any city in the world, and there is 
less drunkenness there than any city of its size in the world. There 
is less crime. We have a smaller police force, by less than half, than 
Washington. We are larger than Washington, and we are one of 
the healthiest cities in the world, and we own more homes there than 
the people in any city in the world. This is what I call the open 
door. Doctor. I want to take exception to the remark the gentleman 
made the other day. 

Mr* Kahn. You refer to Milwaukee ? 

Mr. Gary. Yes, sir; and the saloon keepers have no organization 
whatever. This is your open-door policy. They can keep open Sun- 
day or any day, and three weeks ago Sunday, in forty-eight hours 
there was not an arrest in the city of Milwaukee; that is statistics. 
You may find them here in Washington. 

Rabbi Simon. The whole thought, then, is this, that after all, I 
believe in legislation going a certain reasonable distance, and when 
legislation has reached that limit, I believe in throwing the forces of 
education, of church, about it. I believe less in legislation than I 
do in education and training. See to it that the school does its work. 

Mr. Kahn. Is it not a fact that the men who study statistics have 
found out that after a man passes, I believe they say, his twenty-fifth 
year, that the tendency to become a drunkard has passed ? 

Rabbi Simon. Decidedly. 

Mr. Kahn. And that it is in the early years-: 

Rabbi Simon. Of blooming youth. I think it is because that is 
the age of growing stimulation. 

Mr. Sims. That is simply what we do not want, where the bloom- 
ing youth have a place to learn bad habits. 

Rabbi Simon. I have two boys ; I have a boy of 9 and a boy of 5, 
and I tell you that those boys in my home get wine on Sabbath eve 
from a religious point of view ; and I have beer in my home, and if 
my boys want their wine they can get it ; and they have everything 
in their home, because I shall give it to them. 

Mr. Sims. You would not permit your boys to go to a saloon, 
would you? 

Rabbi Simon. I go to a saloon myself. 

Mr. Sims. But would you sell to minors? 

Rabbi Simon. No; not to minors. I do not care to mention the 
names, but I do not hesitate to take my friends to Gerstenberg's or 
some place like that. I do not go to a bar, because I do not want to; 
1 do not say, that because I do not want it I shall rob mv neighbor 
of it. 

Mr. Sims. Let me ask you a question about Tennessee. Having 
lived in Tennessee, and knowing the result of the temperance legisla- 
tion they have there, do you not think that, on the whole, it has been 
a great benefit for the State of Tennessee ? 

Rabbi Simon. No; but will you deny this statement, that out of 
the cities of Tennessee there have gone, recently, several carloads of 
liquor into Alabama? 

Mr. Sims. I would not deny it if it is a fact. 

Rabbi Simon. It seems to me that if you ask me, " Has prohibition 
been of great service to the cause in Tennessee ? " I say " No ; " be- 
cause it has encouraged Tennesseeans to send surreptitiously to Mont- 
gomery carloads of liquor. 
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Mr. Sims. Tennessee laws do not send it there. 

Rabbi Simon. Who sends it? 

Mr. Sims. The people of Montgomery get it; the Tennessee laws 
did not send it. 

Rabbi Simon. But it came out of Tennessee. 

Mr. Sims. But Tennessee has no State- wide prohibition, you under- 
stand. I say, as far as we have it — the 4-mile law — do you not think 
it has been of great benefit ? 

Rabbi Simon. I really do not know. 

Mr. Kahn. Has anybody ever introduced a bill in the legislature . 
of Tennessee to prohibit the manufacture of whisky in that State ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes; we voted on a constitutional amendment twenty- 
one years ago, but it was defeated. The white Republicans in East 
Tennessee voted almost solidly for it and a great number of white 
Democrats of eastern Tennessee voted for it. 

Rabbi Simon. There is the vital point; your trouble with the 
saloons in the North, South, East, and West is due to the fact that 
the saloon is allied with politics. Here the saloon has nothing to do 
with politics, and therefore you save that embarrassment, so that the 
saloon is not the danger in the District it is elsewhere. 

Mr. Sims. That is undoubtedly true, as far as you have stated, but 
being a bad thing in politics we want to restrict its influence in other 
things. 

STATEMENT OF MB. LOUIS P. SHOEMAKEB, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Shoemaker. I happen to have been a lifelong citizen of the 
District of Columbia. My father and my grandfather, my mother, 
and grandmother were born here. My grandparents came before 
Washington was laid out in a city and settled on the highlands beyond 
old Rock Creek. Therefore I feel that I am deeply interested in 
everything that pertains to Washington, as I hope every citizen of 
our great and good country is. I am not here as a representative of 
any organization; I am not the paid attorney of any organization; 
I do not own property in the city of Washington anywhere that is 
used for the sale of liquor; I do not rent property that belongs to 
me or in which I have an interest that is used for the sale of liquor. 
I am here merely as a citizen. I am here to say to you gentlemen, 
with all interest and candor, that in my judgment the majority of 
the good people of this community are satisfied with the existing 
situation. I am here further to say to you that in my judgment all 
the saloons that there are in the District of Columbia to-day are in 
the hands of eminently better men than they have ever been before. 
They are better citizens and a better class of men than ever before. 

I am further prepared to say that every one of the saloons, or cer- 
tainly the great majority of them, are cleaner and better kept and 
more capital is involved in connection with them than ever before. I 
believe we have done well, and I believe we are now doing well with 
this question, and therefore may I ask what is the reason or cause of 
this agitation? You gentlemen of the committee have exclusive 
legislation, or, rather, represent Congress, which has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the District of Columbia. We know that very well, and 
we have to submit to it. We are deprived of all of our rights here as 
American citizens. We are taxed without any sort of representation, 
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but with all due respect, do you gentlemen as Congressmen feel that 
you are called upon to legislate upon a question of this kind without 
first ascertaing the sentiment of this community? And inasmuch as 
there is absolutely no machinery and no means, except so far as you 
can gather it from expressions of opinion and from only a few, do you 
think you should upset or interfere with a condition that seems to be 
eminently satisfactory? 

I am in favor of suffrage in in this District, and some of the honor- 
able members on this District Conmiittee are in favor of it. I advo- 
cate a qualified suffrage, and I believe if you would inaugurate a sys- 
tem here by which the property owners of this community could 
enact their laws and elect their Commissioners, that they, the Com- 
missioners, would be no less responsible to Congress it so elected. 
Take, for the sake of illustration, the gentlemen who are now filling 
those offices ; suppose they were elected by the people instead of ap- 

gointed by the J?resident, would they be one iota less responsible to 
lonffress than they are now? Not at all. Then why not give the 
peo^e that right? It would give our people a little bit of American- 
ism here at the national capital. Congress ought to set up here the 
best and most typical form of republican government as an example, 
not only to every city in the country, but to the world. I reiterate my 
expression that the situation is growing eminently better with refer- 
ence to the sale of liquor. I approve of the action of the Commis- 
sioners, I approve of the rules and regulations of the excise board, and 
feeling that way about it I sincerely hope that you gentlemen will not 
interfere with the present condition ox affairs. I might talk to you 
about the effect this bill would have if it were passed and should be- 
come a law, by throwing thousands out of employment, by depriving 
those who own property of rents, and otherwise interfering with the 
general business of the community, but I want to put it to you upon 
a higher plane than that, and I ask you, with all due regard for 350,000 
people, and certainly more than 50,000 taxpayers who have no means 
of expressing their voice, that you will consider seriously and well be- 
fore you undertake to say whether this bill ought to become a law or 
not. 

Mr. Keliher. Have you discovered any healthy sentiment in Wash- 
ington in favor of the change from successful regulation to prohi- 
tion in the District? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I have not. I think the general sentiment is that 
we are very well satisfied with the existing conditions. 

Mr. Ejeliher. Is there any general complaint you have heard 
about the lack of enforcement of the laws? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I have not, on the part of any man or woman 
who owns property or pays taxes, who has an interest in the com- 
munity. There may be a few people who make a good deal of noise 
without having any substantial interest here. 

Mr. Ejeliher. So that your idea is in favor of letting present con- 
ditions alone? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sims. Suppose this bill or any bill affecting these subjects 
should be passed, providing that it should not be effective until a 
vote was had and the majority expressed favorably to it, would you 
object to that? 
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Mr. SHOEUifAKEK. I would rather see the vote of the people upon 
other questions that are far more important. I do not believe that is 
practical where there is not the machinery; how are you going to 
inaugurate it ? • 

Mr. Sims. We would have to provide the qualifications for voters 
and the method of voting. 

Mr. Shoemaker. Why would you give the people of this commu- 
»ity here at the capital city of the nation the right to vote on this 
question and not on other questions? 

Mr. Sims. I am not in favor of any such policy, but I understood 
you to say that unless the majority of the property owners were in 
favor of it, you would not favor it ; at least I drew that inference. 

Mr. Shoemaker. I am in favor of suffrage here, and if you pass 
such legislation as this leave it to the property owners. 

Mr. Keliher. If you were going to inaugurate a system by which 
local suffrage would be given an opportunity to vote on it, you would 
want a well-thought-out, comprehensive plan of bringing such a con- 
dition about, rather than tacking it on to a bill such as this present 
bill. 

Mr. Shoemaker. I should think so, but I have very gi'eat confi- 
dence in the judgment and ability of the man who framed this bill, 
and while I do not agree as to its provisions, I believe that anything 
that he does will be all right at least in form and from a legal stand- 
point. 

Mr. Sims. I did not frame this bill; it was framed by those who 
wanted this legislation, and I introduced it. I acted along the line of 
leaving it to the people, the people who wanted temperance. I want 
to get them what they want. I told them to frame a bill, and they 
have done so. Alon^ that line of the people being taxed and having 
no voice, I think it is an outrage, and I believe if the people of the 
District of Columbia will make a sufficient effort that Congress will 
change the laws. 

STATEMENT OF BEV. GEOBGE BBODTHAGE, OF WASHINGTON, 
D. C, PASTOB OF ST. JOHN'S LTJTHEBAN CHUBCH. 

Mr. Brodthage. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am the pastor of 
St. John's Lutheran Church and doctor of philosophj^ of George 
Washington University. For six years I was minister in the State 
of Illinois and for more than ten years I have served my church and 
my country here in the city of Washington. 

I speak in behalf of a clientele who by prohibition would be de- 
prived of their livelihood, and with their wives and children be driven 
into poverty and misery, and I be^ to say a few words in behalf of a 
cause which, in the name of Christianity, has suffered great wrong 
and misrepresentation. 

I shall take only a few minutes of your valuable time. 

Since all of us seek the welfare of our commonwealth those for and 
against prohibition should not face each other in battle array as foes, 
but as friends. Let us meet and greet one another as brothers and 
sisters with mutual confidence and sincerity as children of one country 
and one God. 

The use of liquor is not wrong in itself. The Bible does not forbid 
to drink wine or beer in moderate quantities. The Bible says, " Wine 
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maketh glad the heart of man." Paul, the apostle, writes to Timothy, 
" Drink no longer water but use a little wine for thy stomach's sake 
and thine often infirmities." The Lord Jesus who turned water into 
wine was called by the ascetics of his day " a gluttonous man and a 
winebibber." Therefore, upon the question. Is it right or wrong ? We 
answer, "It certainly is not wrong for a man to drink a glass of wine 
or beer. If it is allowable to drink beer, it certainly is wrong to pro- 
hibit its use as unlawful. What God has permitted let not man for- 
bid. We protest against prohibition which brands as a sin what God 
Himself declares to be wholesome and right. 

In the next place, we protest against prohibition for the sake of 
progress and liberty. Prohibition turns back the hand of the world's 
clock to the dark ages. In those days the clergy in the name of 
Christianity damned the use of tobacco, because it was devilish to 
blow smoke out of one's mouth and nose, and later the clergy pro- 
tested against steam engines as inventions of that one with horns and 
hoofs and tail, who is the producer of infernal smell and smoke. 

So often in the world's history the cause of progress and liberty 
and innocent enjoyment has been claimed in the name of Christianity. 
In this name they have justified slavery because the Bible admonishes 
the servants to be obedient to their masters. It was not Christianity 
which freed the slaves, but the spirit of Christ that inspired Abra- 
ham Lincoln to loose the fetters of slavery. In the name of Chris- 
tianity the clerg}'^ have burned poor old women as witches. In the 
name of Christianity they now misinterpret the word " temperance." 

We, the opponents of prohibition, stand for temperance, modera- 
tion, and loyalty. But prohibition stands for intemperance and law- 
lessness in action and speech. In the name of Christianity they curse 
and swear at, and even pray for the destruction of, and even preach 
real war agiainst those who taste those things which the Bible allows 
us to use and which our Redeemer has sanctified by his own exampUs 

" The saloon is a curse," they say; " it is hell. The liquor dealers 
are the keepers of hell-gate, and damned are those who enter therein." 

A Christianity which curses and swears is not the religion of 
Christ. He says, '' Bless them that curse you. Bless and curse not." 
Too long have we listened to such language ; too long have we toler- 
ated insult and outrage by those who prove their Christianity by 
abusing loyal and patriotic citizens if, after their hard day's work, 
they refresh themselves with a glass of beer or wine. In the name of 
all the law-abiding citizens of the District I command dignity and 
decency of language. 

We pronounce excess and drunkenness to be a vice as well as im- 
moderation in eating or smoking tobacco. We should prohibit not 
the use but the abuse of liquor by the means of wise laws. The saloon 
as it is conducted to-day is not suitable or adapted to our time and 
civilization. The saloon should be modernized. Take away those 
regulations and restrictions which are a relic of those warlike years 
when brutality and disorderly conduct was the character of the time. 
In the first place open the gates of the saloon to the ladies as it is 
customary in other civilized countries. Their presence will at once 
clear the atiAosphere and change the environments of the saloon. 
Take away the bar before which men stand like horses at the trough 
and let them sit down around tables like gentlemen. Take away the 
high license and enforce the pure- food law for wholesome beverages. 
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I suggest that a bill be laid before Congress that the saloon be 
modernized, adapted to our modern social conditions according to 
the manner in which the restaurant is conducted in European coim- 
tries. The saloon should be Europeanized. 

Not the saloon is a curse, but prohibition leads to the ruin and 
downfall of this great Kepublic because prohibition raises a genera- 
tion of moral weaklings, who on every step must be restricted by 
" don'ts " and " you-must-nots," instead of having the law of Chris- 
tian liberty instilled in their conscience. 

Woe to a nation whose citizens are children. They can not rule the 
world. They will be whipped in any war with a strong foe. They 
jdo not possess the spirit or heroes. They have not learned to rule 
and conquer self ; how can they rule the world ? Such a generation 
surely needs the whipping post as a means of ffood behavior. 

Our motto is not prohibition, but self-control and manly character. 
Instead of treating our fellow-men as little children whom we forbid 
to drink beer, we should educate them to higher ideals of true man- 
hood and to the right use of Christian liberty. Self-control is a 
higher virtue than total abstinence. 

Not the saloon is the curse of our country, but the curse is in man's 
own heart — the lack of moral energy, the lack of noble-mindedness, 
the lack of moral education. The " Happy Hooliganism " in high and 
low circles is the source of intemperance, debauchery, and drunken- 
ness. 

In order to abolish these vices we must implant in the hearts of the 
young and the old the sense of honor, the consciousness of the dignity 
of man, the spirit of the gentleman, faithfulness and ambition, the 
ideals which the fathers of our country have bequeathed to us. 

These are the source of temperance and virtue. 

Mr. Sims. Are you a professor in the George Washington Uni- 
versity ? 

Mr. Brodthage. I made the doctor's degree at the Georgetown 
University. 

Mr. Sims. Are you a native of this country ? 

Mr. Brodthage. I was born in Germany, but I have been here for 
sixteen years. 

Mr. Sims. So that your ideas of what is best to do have been largely 
formed by what you have seen in Europe. 

Mr. Brodthage. Yes, sir. 

Mr. I^LiHER. How long have you been in Washington ? 

Mr. Brodthage. For more than ten years. 

Mr. Keliher. In the ten 3 ears you have been about here, do you 
say that there is anything in the conditions in the liquor trade now 
that would warrant the radical change that is asked for in this 
measure? 

Mr. Brodthage. Sir, I have the greatest respect for the American 
ladies, but I think no man should go to a place where no ladies are 
allowed to go, and therefore I thinS: that the saloon should be mod- 
ernized. If the ladies entered the saloons, the environments would 
be changed for better and cleaner surroundings. 

Mr. McMillan. You support that as an American and not as a 
foreigner? 

Mr. Brodthage. I do. 

Mr. Kahn. You are a citizen of this country? 
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Mr. Brodthage. I am not, but I have been here for more than six- 
teen years, and I have served this country as a minister of the gospel, 
and so I am able to have an opinion, and I speak in behalf or those 
who sent me here. 

Mr. KIahn. You represent your congregation here? 

Mr. Brodthage. And a few outsiders. 

Mr. Kahn. You said something about tobacco, and you are a min- 
ister of the gospel. I am going to read to you from the New York 
Press of last Saturday a statement purporting to have been made by 
Bidiop Moore about Night Riders. The article is as follows : 

BISHOP UPHOLDS NIGHT BIDEBS. 

Another interesting incident of the day's meetings was an address to five 
young men, soon to be ordained, in which Bishop Moore upheld the action of 
the ** Night Riders " who have destroyed tobacco warehouses in Kentucky. The 
bishop was warning the five men against the use of tobacco. 

" Tobacco makes for physical deterioration," he said. " I tell you my sym- 
pathy goes out to the Night Riders who have destroyed the warehouses. I only 
wish they had put saltpeter on the fields — ^not exactly dynamite, but something 
else that would hinder the growth of this noisome weed and let the fields be 
turned over to the growth of the staff of life." 

Do you think you can achieve good results by preaching doctrine 
of that kind ? Would you attempt to inculcate sentiments of that 
kind into the hearts and minds of young men who are just about to 
go out and preach the doctrine of peace and good will to men ? 

Mr. Brodthage. I would not do it, because Night Eiders mean 
anarchy. 

Mr, Sims. Is there any law here to keep women from going into 
saloons? I do not know myself, but I am anxious to &id out. 

Mr. Kellher. I think there is a regulation a^inst it. 

Mr. Shoemaker. No; the women are not exduded. 

Mr. E[euher. Doctor, do you have in mind the Germanizing of 
saloons? 

Mr. Brodthage. Yes, sir. 
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HEARINGS ON H. E. 17530. 

Committee on the District of Columbia, 
c( House of Representatives, 

Wednesday y April 22, 1908. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Samuel W. Smith, chairman, 
presiding. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman, I desire to introduce the Reverend 
Father O'Rourke, of St. Dominic's Catholic Church, one of the 
largest churches in this city. 

STATEMENT OF THE BEVEBEND FATHEB* O'BOUBEE. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as has just been 
stated, I am from St. Dominic Church, one of the largest in Wash- 
ington, if not one of the largest south of Philadelphia. Our parish 
lines embrace the territory between First and Fifteenth streets and 
south of Pennsylvania avenue to the War College. It is a very large terri- 
tory, but part of it is cut up by railroads, which has had the effect to 
injure the population very much, but the territory remains the same. 

I do not wish to be egotistical, but at the same time I think I am 
competent to speak upon this question. I am 36 years of age, and I 
have spent mv whole time in Washington, in that part of the city. 
In regard to the question of prohibition, I can say from observation 
and experience that I think the present law is sufficient. In fact, as 
the law stands, it is a prohibition law. Before a man can obtain a 
saloon license he must have obtained the signatures of a majority of 
the residents and property owners; and ir two or three property 
owners object, it is in the discretion of the excise board to grant a 
license. If a majority of the property owners object, the board has 
no power to grant a license. 

As a priest I go among our people all times of the day and night. 
South Washington is very much maligned. Very few people know 
anything about it except what they read in the newspapers. We 
have a great many of the poorer class of people there and a great 
many of the colored race. Nearly every Sunday I go about within 
the parish lines, and I never have yet seen a barroom open. 

A few years ago I was up in Portland, Me. I spent about three 
weeks in that State. I can state it as a fact that I have never seen 
such a state of drunkenness as I saw in Portland; and also in Old 
Orchard. I noticed that at Old Orchard they had drug stores on 
almost every corner, and on one or two occasions, when I went in 
and asked for some soda or other soft drink, I was asked whether I 
wanted something stronger. 

Two years after that I went to the city of Milwaukee, where they 
have the barrooms opened on Sunday, and I never saw any drunken- 
ness there. 

I think that I am competent to speak for the southwestern part 
of this city. - Suppose we were under prohibition in the southwest. 

ft3 
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We have the ferry Hne running to Alexandria, and for the sum of 

5 cents they can go on that boat, and after that boat leaves the wharf 
they can get any amount of liquor, and can not only get full, so to 
speak, but they can likewise carry a bottleful home in their pockets. 
Going across tne new long bridge we can find the same conditions 
on the other side. 

Moreover, if the law be violated, we have efficient policing. In 
that police system there is an efficient inspection. If the Taw is 
violated, it is the duty of the inspector to report it. I think that as 
the law stands now it is sufficient. " I am stating this honestly and 
sincerely. This is all that I have to say. 

Mr. Sims. Do you not think that the removal of the saloons entirely 
from the residential part of the city and the confinement of them to 
the business sections would be an improvement over the present 
condition? 

Father O'Rourke. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Sims. You do not think that the saloons in the residential 
section of the city are an injury to that section? 

Father O'Rourke. No, sir; for if they were an injury there would 
be some protest against them. 

Mr. Sims. Do you not think it would be advisable to have a law, 
or that the law should be amended so as to provide all saloon keepers 
to get new signatures on licenses each year? 

Father Q^Kourke. No, sir. As I see it, and stating it from my 
experience and observation, the law is best as it now stands. 

Mr. Sims. You think it is an ideal law? 

Father O'Rourke. I do. 

Mr. Sims. Did you ever live in a country, a city, or a town where 
they had saloons, under similar conditions to those in this city, and 
afterwards live in a city where they have not those conditions, and 
note the difference? 

Father 6'Rourke. No, sir. I have always lived in the South- 
west except two years when I lived in Kentucky and two years 
when I lived in the State of Ohio. 

Mr. Sims. You have not from personal contact had occasion to 
know the eflFect of the use of liquors in other sections of the country 
under the conditions which I have stated? 

Father O'Rourke. No, sir. I have just observed it in the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. Harvey. I will next introduce Mr. Charles W. Darr, who 
represents the Personal Liberty League. 

STATEMENT OF MB. CHABLES W. DABB. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the membership of the Personal 
Liberty League, which membership consists of perhaps 5,000 men of 
voting age, are here to protest against any prohibitory law, and at 
the same time we urge upon you the necessity of allowing the present 
law to remain as it is, which insures personal liberty to the citizens 
of the city of Washington. 

My remarks may be somewhat rambling, as I have not prepared 
any regular statement, but I want to introduce at the same time, in 
addition to a petition signed by 22,178 tjitizens and residents of 
the District of Columbia — all of them over 21 years of age, without 
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the name of a woman or child, but consisting of men, who, if the 
subject were presented to the people for a vote — would be entitled, 
under any suffrage provision tnat you might enact, to vote on this 
question. 

I propose to introduce now the blank that is used by the excise 
board before a license is granted, or before a transfer can be made 
from one person to another for a barroom license, whether it is a 
street barroom or a hotel buffet. 

In this same connection, while it may be out of the line of the per- 
sonal liberty proposition, to show you that the present license act is 
quite a hardship in many cases, and that an increase in this tax will 
not bring about the desired results, as is claimed by our Jriends who 
are in favor of prohibition. As most of our members are taxpayers, 
they are of course interested in the question of taxes. We propose 
to submit a problem in municipal organization in relation to the 
collection of taxes for the maintenance of the city. 

Before proceeding with my argument, I desire to present an 
exhibit. This petition consists of the names of 22,178 men of a 
voting age, who have voluntarily signed it without any special 
solicitation from anyone. 

We are, of course, as you gentlemen know, placed in a peculiar situa- 
tion in the District of Columbia. We must depend upon Congress, and 
particularly upon the members of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to look after our interests. We are compelled to come 
to you for relief when we need anything that is necessary for our 
municipal happiness. We are, it is true, living in a country governed 
by the people and for the people, and yet over 300,000 residents of 
the District of Columbia are without the right to vote, and without 
the right of representation of any kind, and therefore, they must 
beg of you, as men who enjoy that right and which we can not enjoy, 
that you bear with us not only in this case but in every other case 
where personal liberty is at stake and where the revenues of the city 
are at stake, as it is in the present case. 

We submit that the people of this city should have the right to 
enjoy a drink if they wish it, or should have the right to go to a 
barroom and purchase a drink if they wish to, and that we regard 
that as entirely a question of personal liberty. 

We know, of course, that there are many people in the United 
States and many people in the District of Columbia who are opposed 
to drink. While I myself appear here in this attitude, I have yet 
my first glass of whisky or beer to take as a beverage. I am an abso- 
lute teetotaler by choice, but I do not think that I ought to be made 
one by legislation. I do not question the right of my neighbor to eat 
and drink as he pleases, so long as he does not interfere with me; but 
if he does interfere with me, I take it that you will pass such laws as 
will give me a remedy for such interference. I think that we have 
sufficient law. to protect every citizen in his rights when he exercises 
those rights under the law. 

I do not think that because my neighbor has a headache, I must 
send for a doctor to have myself treated. I do not think that my 
neighbor should prescribe what I shall drink or eat or whether or not 
I shall go to the theater. He has no natural or legal right to interfere 
with me in anything I may do which I think is for my pleasure. All 
men who drink are not drunkards. All men who go into barrooms 
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are not necessarily drunkards. Ninety-nine per cent of the people 
who drink whisky or Uquor do not abuse the use of liquor. It is not 
the use of liquor or anything else that may cause harm, but it is the 
abuse of it. A man may abuse himself in eating. You may eat 
something that does not agree with ybu^ and it may take you from 
your busmess and may even cause you to become a bankrupt by 
reason of that illness. It may cause a thousand ills in different ways. 
I submit that because one man is afflicted and is unable to curb the 
appetite for drink, that the great majority of men who desire a drink 
should not be deprived of that privilege. 

I understood from the newspaper that my friend Mr. Shoomaker 
was asked by a member of the committee, if he proposed to interfere 
and prevent the use of liquor in private houses, and I understood 
that Mr. Shoomaker said ^'No.'V That is what I understand the 
people propose to do who want to introduce prohibition in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is prohibition for the working man who goes 
home at night aftqr a hard day's work and who wants a glass of beer, 
but it does not prevent the rich man who enjoys his champagne, 
beer, or whisky without molestation of the law. I am sure that the 
members of this committee would not stand for anything like that. 

Now I desire to say a word on the cjuestion of taxation. It is 
estimated that in the District of Columbia, there are over $1,250,000 
paid into the district treasury by the liquor interests. That is paid 
m excise taxes, in licenses, in personal taxes, in personal stock, in 
fixtures, etc. There is a taxation upon the real estate of the people 
engaged in the business. That comes out of the proceeds of the 
business. There is an increased assessment on the improved prop- 
erty of these people, because that property is put into shape by the 
liquor interests for the conduct of the business. They also pay 
cigar licenses, water taxes, and all that sort of thing. When you 
take away from the District that source of income which now real- 
izes $1,250,000, I want to know, if you please, where you are going 
to make it up. I want to know where you are going to make up 
this deficit in the i;evenues of the District of Columbia. There is 
only one place where it can be made up. That can only be made 
up by placing a further tax on the real estate of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Campbell. It is claimed that under prohibition there would 
be less necessity for revenue; that there would not be required so 
large a police force, and not so much required to take care of the poor 
and the insane. 

Mr. Dorr. I will reach that in a moment if that will be satisfactory 
to the gentleman. I propose to touch upon that in referring to my 
personal experiences as one having lived in a prohibition town. Of 
course, for the purposes of this question, I am going to enter a denial. 
I am not going to admit for a moment, and I shall try to show, that 
that would not be the case in the District of Columbia if we had 
prohibition. 

Certain properties in the District of Columbia are exempt from 
taxation. Property for the use of churches, schools, and so forth, the 
taxable value of which runs into millions of dollars, how much in 
exact figures I am not able to recall at this time, but I refer to this 
class of untaxable properties at this time, because the ministers of 
certain churches and the ladies of certain churches and most of the 
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fentlemen representing certain churches are movers in this pro- 
ibition proposition. The movement is confined almost exclusively 
to the reKgious people of certain denominations. I presume that 
the gentlemen of the committee have discovered that as they have 
gone along. The churches are absolutely free of taxation, and that 
taxation is paid by these very interests tnat they are opposing. The 
church people, most of them, do not hesitate to take the money from 
people engaged in this business when it is offered to the churches; 
and 1 want to know if the ministers who are in favor of prohibition 
in the District of Columbia are willing to have their churcn property 
taxed for the purpose of making up this difference in taxation that 
will occur by reason of this change. Will they meet that deficit if a 
prohibitory law be passed? 

They receive the same benefit as the people who now pay the taxes. 
They are protected by the police department and the fire department 
just the same as taxpayers. The people engaged in the saloon busi- 
ness are willing to pay the taxes of the churches. They are willing 
as taxpayers to bear their fair share of taxes for the police depart- 
ment and the fire department and everything that is desired. They 
are willing that the churches shall be here and they want them here. 

A church is a good thing, but we do not think that the churches 
should take away from the District of Columbia, or any other com- 
munity, a revenue that is necessary by coming to this committee and 
this Congress and asking that this great revenue be removed, imless 
they propose to show where it can be replaced. 

There is another word that I wish to say upon that subject. I 
notice that we are assisted in this prohibition movement by a number 
of people from the outside; in other words, people from other cities. 
We are assisted in this question by the Anti-Saloon League of the 
United States, which sends a representative here to tell Congress 
and the District of Columbia what they want. They come here and 
tell you that the District of Columbia must have prohibition. They 
come here to pretend to save the souls of the people of the District of 
Columbia and to make a beautiful city by reason of this movement. 
To those who do not know it, I will say that this beautiful city of 
Washington has been made beautiful by the pauper graves of former 
residents of the District of Columbia, and not by tne citizens who 
come here and tell you what we need. They claim that they have 
the right to come here and tell you what the District of Columbia 
needs oy reason of the fact that the United States Government pays 
one-half of the expenses of the city of Washington. It is true that 
we are deprived or the right of franchise. It is true that we are citi- 
zens in every other sense; it is true that we are not under 21 years of 
age, and we are able to tell what we want. The people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are disfranchised from year to year, and we have to 
come to Congress to ask relief, and we are able, nevertheless, without 
the help or aid of anybody, to state just what we want. 

I have referred to the fact that the beautification of Washington 
was done by the residents and taxpayers of the District. What|I 
mean by that is that way back in the seventies, under the board of 
public works, an endeavor was made to beautify the city of Wash- 
mgton, and I remember quite well, and perhaps many of the mem- 
bers of this committee will remember also, that by means of special 
assessments levied upon the people the money was raised to payi^for 
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these extraordinary improvements which were made for the beauti- 
fication of the city. At that time we did not get any assistance from 
these gentlemen. The present members or their ancestors who at 
that time belonged to the Anti-Saloon League did not come to the 
District of Columbia to give us any relief. In many instances the 
land surrounding the homes of the people were cut down and their 
houses were left on hilltops, and in other cases their houses were left 
• down in guUeys, in order to get streets through. In addition to that, 
assessments upon their property were made. At that time we- got 
no assistance from the Aiiti-Saloon Lea^e. 

It is true that the District of Columbia receives from the Govern- 
ment of the United States one-half of the expenses, and it is true at 
the same time that eveiy citizen of the United States is interested 
naturally in the city of Washington and its beautification. 

At that time many of the citizens of Washington were compelled 
to sejil their property. That was done not in one case, not ten cases 
nor a hundred cases; it was done in a great many cases where they 
were compelled to sacrifice their property in order to establish this 
beautiful city. There was great expense in laying the De Galyar 
block pavement on Pennsylvania avenue. The people who made 
Washington beautiful suffered by reason of it and are still suffering 
to-day, without the assistance from the Anti-Saloon League. The 
people of the District of Columbia are to-day having their property 
ruined, certainly temporarily ruined, to make a beautiful site for 
the plaza of the Union Station. In that vicinity many people who 
had beautiful homes have left them in order to make Washington 
beautiful. They have left their homesteads, have had to sell their 
property in order to beautify the city and to provide a beautiful 
plaza in front of the new station. 

So we are able to say what we want and say it frankly on the ques- 
tion of saloons or anv other question. We are perfectly competent 
to come here and tell you what we want. We must be dependent 
upon you. There is no one else to go to but you. We must lean upon 
you. If you take away our personal privileges, we have nobody to 
.. turn to. We can not resort, to the people who can settle the question 
by their vote. There is no court of appeals to whom we can go. 
Therefore, I say that we approach this proposition which is before 
you, and which is a momentous proposition to the District, and we 
hope you will approach it with hesitation before you do anything 
with reference to the deprivation of our rights in this or any other 
proposition in the way of legislation for the District of Columbia. 

We want to show to these gentlemen and to these ministers who 
favor prohibition, and we want to say to the Anti-Saloon League, 
because they feel they are going to make young men sober by law 
and lead them out of temptation: Gentlemen, there are thousands 
of. temptations in the world that are far greater than the temptation 
to use liquor or go to the saloon. I presume that these gentlemen 
would not undertake the task of removing all the temptations of the 
world from the young men or the old men. This temptation that is 
before the young people of the District of Columbia, and it is before 
many of the citizens as a temptation, can be avoided — ^not by legis- 
lation, but in my opinion must be avoided in the home. The minis- 
ters who favor this proposition and the members of the Anti-Saloon 
League, most of whose members are members of the churches and 
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connected with their management, come here and ask Congress to do 
for them the work which they themselves are marked out to do. It 
is a work that they have taken upon themselves. They come here 
and ask you to make people sober by law, if you please. 

First, in order to make a man strong, so that he can resist the 
temptation of the saloon, he must have a home influence and a 
Christian mother to rear him, and that should be done at the home. 
He should have a father who can, by example, properly guide his foot- 
steps. The mother should take the boy at an early age and teach 
him, not necessarily teetotalism, but uprightness and sobriety; and all 
the laws that Congress can pass, or the laws that the legislatures of 
the States can pass, will not make that boy sober if he is inclined to 
go into bad company and get into saloons and drink. 

But they say that a boy will get away from his mother or his 
father and will go astray by means of the temptation of the saloon. 
These ministers who favor prohibition should preach, not teetotalism 
absolutely, but temperance; not only temperance in reference to 
liquor, but with reference to everything in life. Temperance is not 
a question alone with reference to drink, but with reference to all of 
the habits of life. Let those ministers do their proper part, and let 
those in the churches do their part, and I say that it will not be 
necessary to take from me and from others their 'privileges by shut- 
ting up the saloons and depriving us of personal liberty because 
our neighbors abuse that privilege. 

It is a question whether prohibition prohibits. Those of us who 
-have had opportunity to examine the question say that prohibition 
does not prohibit, reople say that they are going to enforce prohi- 
bition by law. They say that it is a crime to commit murder, aiid 
they say, "Are" you going to legalize murder because it can not be 
prevented?'' We say ^^No;" but this is not an analogous case. 
That is an extreme comparison, but I can say to you, and it is from 
my personal knowledge; and that knowledge is not confined to the 
State of Maine nor to the State of Kansas, if you please, nor to any 
other of the prohibition States, but those two are the ones that are 
most frequently mentioned. I can point you to a place where pro- 
hibition does not prohibit right here in the District of Columoia, 
where we have this enormous police force, which they say is going 
to be cut in half. They are going to close up the jail and the work- 
house. I can sa^" to you that within the mile limit, which is abso- 
lutely a prohibition territory in the District of Columbia, and I can 
say, as a member of the bar of the District of Columbia, that 99 per 
cent of the ^^ speak easy'' cases which are prosecuted by the police 
court of the District are made within the mile limit. 

Mr. Campbell. State to the committee what you mean by the 
mile Umit. 

Mr. Darr. It is the territory extending around the Soldiers' 
Home on an air line for 1 mile from the Soldiers' Home, that being 
the center. Within that radius the law now prohibits barrooms. 
The excise board is without power to grant licenses within that terri- 
tory. That law wa^ enacted for the purpose of protecting the soldiers 
who reside in the Soldiers' Home. Therefore we have in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a mile limit and a prohibition' territory , and I can 
say to you that it is a fact that 99 per cent of the present ^^speak- 
easy" cases are cases within that limit. 
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Mr. Sims. What do you mean by ^'speakeasy" cases? 

Mr. Darr. I mean tne illicit selling of liquor. 

Mr. Sims. You do not mean the prosecutions? 

Mr. Darr. Yes; I mean 99 per cent of the prosecutions are within 
that territory. That is my information, ana of course I could not 
prove it, but the poUce beUeye that there are a great many more 
cases that are not discovered. 

Mr. Sims. You mean that 99 per cent of all of the ilUcit Hquor 
selHng in Washington is done within this prohibited radius ? 

Mr. Shoomaker. I would Uke to answer that. 

Mr. Darr. You can make it in writing to the committee. I do 
not think that I ought to be interrupted. The statement can be • 
borne out by the facts. 

There is another section of the city where prohibition does not pre- 
vail, but where the excise board has been very careful with reference 
to granting new licenses. That is in a certain portion of Washington 
where there are a great many colored people. They have hearings 
before the board whenever applications are made for licenses, and on 
one occasion one of the ladies of the Anti-Saloon League, one of the 
protestants on this question, said that in that particular section of 
the city, which ivas at that time rather free from barrooms, and where 
she hoped that they would not grant any more barroom licenses; but 
she said in that very neighborhood, in order to show the evils of the 
barrooms, that she saw a man in the alley selling liquor from a vessel. 
He had a ^^ walking speakeasy '' in that neighborhood where there 
were not sufficient barrooms to supply the demand. 

Mr. Campbell. It has been complained that of the 147 prosecutions 
for the illicit selling of liquor, only 7 of those were in that prescribed 
Hmit. 

Mr. Darr. That may be. Perhaps that is Mr. Shoomaker's state- 
ment. 

Mr. Shoomaker. That is the record of the police. 

Mr. Sims. Are records kept of the number of violations? 

Mr. Darr. As a rule. 

Mr. Sims. As a rule or as a fact? 

Mr. Darr. I could not tell that is done correctly. 

Mr. Sims. I supposed that you had accurate knowledge. 

Mr. Darr. I have knowledge. 

Mr. Sims. From what source ? 

Mr. Darr. I got it from the record of the court and I presume that 
that is fair. 

Mr. Campbell. I suppose that the records of the police court 
would show where the arrests were made. 

Mr. Darr. The information would show it. 

Mr. Campbell. Then there ought not to be any dispute about it. 

Mr. Darr. No. We do not believe that men ought to be drunk- 
ards. The people who are engaged in the saloon business do not want 
to make Washington a city of drunkards. If you will ask any man 
who is engaged in the business he will tell you that that will not make 
his business prosperous. The saloon keeper would be better satisfied 
if there were absQlu,tely no drunkards. They will not sell a man 
liquor if they know that he is drunk. We believe that a man who is 
found drunk on the street and unable to navigate should be punished. 
We do not believe that that man ought to go staggering along the 
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street and interfere with you or me or our families. If he is found in 
that condition, he should be fined. 

Mr. Campbell. Is not the hardship on the man's family rather 
than upon the man himself? Does not it fall upon his family? 

Mr. Darr. That is true; but at the same time you will not find 
one case of drunkenness in 1,000 of the men who drink. If you 
deprive the man who abu3es it of the privilege, you will also inflict 
a hardship by depriving me of it or depriving my family of it, if we 
choose to take a glass of beer. 

Mr. Campbell. Would it not make men less liable to get liquor and 
get drunk? 

Mr. Darr. No, sir. 

Mr. Campbell. Why not? 

Mr. Darr. If a man sells Ucjuor to a dnmkard now, under the 
present excise law, his license is liable to be taken away ^rom him, 
if it is proven. 

Mr. Sims. That is done after he is already intoxicated. 

Mr. Darr. It makes no difference. 

Mr. Sims. Does that mean that the saloon keeper shall not sell to 
the man who is a habitual drunkard, or merely one who has the 
reputation 

Mr. Darr. They are not allowed to sell to a drunkard. 

Mr. Sims. You would give them the right to sell hquor to anvbody. 

Mr. Darr. I would give him the right to sell it to anybody who 
does not abuse it. I do not think that you should infringe upon my 
personal liberty because one man in a thousand who d^^ks abuses 
It, while the other nine himdred and ninety-nine do not take too 
much. 

Mr. Campbell. What percentage of the men who drink get drunk? 

Mr. Darr. I do not know. 

Mr. Campbell. Has the saloon interests ever made any estimate 
of the percentage of men who exercise the liberty of taking a drink 
who get drunk? 

Mr. Darr. I do not know. I am unable to answer that. The 
percentage is very small when you stop to figure the number of men 
who take a drink. 

Mr. Cary. It is about 2 in 2,000 in the city of Milwaukee. 

Mr. O'Brien. That is the number arrested. Many who get drunk 
do not get arrested. 

Mr. Darr. I will take the number as 1 in 2,000. 

Mr. Sims. Do you mean that only 1 in every 2,000 who get drunk 
are arrested, or only 1 in 2,000 who drink get drunk? 

Mr. O'Brien. That is on the entire population, including men, 
women, and children. 

Mr. Darr. The gentleman said it was the number of men who get 
drunk. The gentleman says that that is 1 in 2,000 in the city of 
Milwaukee. 

Mr. Cary. Milwaukee is the same size as Washington. 

Mr. Campbell. A large percentage of the people in Milwaukee 
drink? 

Mr. Cary. They all drink, but they do not make hogs of themselves. 

Mr. Sims. Perhaps the reason for that is that they drink Milwaukee 
beer. 
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Mr. Darr. They sell some pretty good beer in this city. When I 
was interrupted we were talking about imposing a penalty upon a 
man who made himself obnoxious on the street and who interfered 
with you or me, when we bumped up against a drunken man. If it 
can be shown that that man stood at the bar and made himself drunk, 
the penalty will be upon the man who sold him the liquor. You can 
not charge a man with selling liquor to a drunkard until he is drunk. 
He may go and buy a drink at a saloon and then he may go and get 
dnmk from a bottle. It is usually the case that a man who goes to a 
bar in a dnmken condition is refused a drink by the, barkeeper, who 
tells him that he can not have any more. There are thousands of 
cases of barkeepers in the District or Columbia who tell men they can 
not have any more when they are under the influence of drink. That 
is the rule and not the exception. 

Mr. Nye. Are the retail dealers here allowed to sell liquor in 
bottles? 

Mr. Darr. Yes, sir; they have licenses to sell anything less than 5 
gallons. 

Mr. Sims. The wholesale dealer can sell as small a quantity as a 
pint, but not to be drunk on the premises? 

Mr. Darr. Yes, sir. I want to say now that I lived in Laurel, Md., 
for seven years. I have lived in the District of Columbia seven 
years since that time. I mention Laurel because I desire to speak a 
rew words about a town that was dry. When I went there it was 
a dry town. About every other house had a sign out indicating a 
drinking establishment. It was not customary for me to go into a 
dramshop, because as I stated to you I never indulge in drinks. 
After I got into politics, I had occasion to go into one of these with 
the sheriff. He said to me: ^^Darr, what will you have?'' I said: 
^'I will take a little ginger ale." He said: ^^Same old thing.'' I 
asked him about it, and he said he got whisky. There was no ques- 
tion about it. , . 

In the city of Marlborough the State's attorney was paid every year 
a fee of $20 for every information he drew. For every information 
with which a man was tried for selling liquor he was charged, first, 
for doing it without a license, and next he was charged with selling 
it on Sunday. Those were all separate indictments. For each 
indictment he got $20, but the State's attorney would take that one 
alleged offense and make from three to six indictments against that 
man for that one alleged offense. 

During my residence in the town of Laurel there never was a man 
convicted of selling whisk}^ without a license. That was a dry town. 
What was the result of it? The streets were full of drunkards. The 
colored people congregated on the streets and it was frequently 
impossible to pass the streets with any convenience on Saturday 
night. They had it 'Svef once before and they thought they would 
change it. And so they voted on the question of making it 'Mry." 

I prepared the bill after the order of the law in the District of 
Columbia, which I consider the very best in the United States affecting 
the selling of intoxicating liquors. The legislature of Maryland 
passed an enabling act allowing the people to vote upon the question 
and it was carried. The license was made $400 per year. They 
had four or five barroom licenses. After that, the '^speak-easy" 
was a thing of the past, because the barroom people would not stand 
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for a '^speak-easy." They would not allow anybody to encroach 
upon their preserve. They did not increase the police force. The 
police force consisted of two men. 

Mr. Sims. Could the men who run the barrooms prevent the estab- 
lishment of the ''speak-easies?" 

Mr. Dark. If they had knowledge of it they would prevent it. 

Mr. Campbell. Tne people would not patronize the ''speak- 
easies" and the ''speak-easies" had to go out of business? 

Mr. Darr. Yes; but we have "speak-easies" in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Sims. Then the barrooms do not prevent the existence of 
''speak-easies?" 

Mr. Darr. No, sir; because men will engage in everything that 
is illicit. Some men would rather do something that is not according 
to law than to pay for the privilege of doing it. 

Mr. Campbell. But you say that the existence of the saloon 
would prevent the ''speak-easy'' or the "boot-legger," as we call it 
in Kansas. 

Mr. Darr. Yes, sir; after that it was found that it was not nec- 
essary to increase the police force in that town of 2,500 people. 
The town of Laurel went from "dry" to "wet" in response to the 
general sentiment that swept over the portion of the country, but 
within the last year Laurel has gone "dry," after being "wet ''for 
nearly fourteen years. I have inquired after the workings of that 
law, and it is the same old thing. The only difference is that the 
men who were above going to " speak-easies" would bring it to 
Laurel from Washington on their way home, or would go to a doctor, 
and for a small consideration would get a prescription and on that 
would get as much liquor as they pleased. 

Mr. Sims. Then that law is not a good law. 

Mr. Darr. No prohibition law is a good law. 

Mr. Sims. All efforts for its prosecution are mere evasions. 

Mr. Darr. That is it. How can you prevent a man taking a doc- 
tor's prescription and going to a drug store and getting liquor? 

Mr. O'Brien. They prevent it in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Sims. We have here in the District of Columbia a law in 
respect to cocaine, for which a doctor must give a prescription. 

Mr. Darr. Yes; and you do not prevent it. You can go to some 
of the doctors in the District of Columbia and get a prescription for 
cocaine or other prohibited drug. 

Mr. Sims. Why do you not present the names of such doctors to 
the medical association? 

Mr. Darr. Well, I am not just at present engaged in secret-service 
work. 

Mr. Sims. Would not that be conferring a public benefit? 

Mr. Darr. That might be; but I say that it can be done if I started 
to do it; but I have not the time to devote to it. 

Mr. Sims. If it is true it ought to be known, and those doctors 
ought to be dealt with. 

Mr. Darr. By that same token it is true that there are many 
" speak easies" m the District of Columbia. It is alleged and believeH 
by some persons that they are known, but they have not been appre- 
hended. 
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If they remain, they may sign the petition by which the Ucense was 
granted. That petition is referred to the assessor of the district, 
and the assessor compares the names of the owners, who are usually 
taxpayers. If the majority of the taxpayers on that square have 
protested, the excise board can not allow the license. 

Mr. Sims. Is it confined to the owners of the property. 

Mr. Darr. No, sir; the residents have a say. 

Mr. Sims. Are not the people on the next square also affected by the 
proximity of that saloon? 

Mr. Darr. I should say not; not under the law. Of course I do 
not admit that the presence of any properly conducted saloon is a 
menace to any neighoorhood. 

Mr. Sims. Then on that reasoning why should these legal measures 
be required ? 

Mr. Darr. I am speaking of the law. I am not saying what it 
should be or it should not be. I am simply talking of the present law. 
The law gives relief to the people who want local option. 

Mr. Sims. But you deny that the existence of a saloon is an injury. 

Mr. Darr. I say that if the people think that it is an injury they 
have this means of relief. 

Mr. Sims. Those living in that square have the means of relief. 

Mr. Darr. If it is an injurv, they are in possession of this means of 
making a complaint, but at the same time preserving personal liberty. 

Mr. Sims. What about the minority, those who cud not sign? 

Mr. Darr. Those who did not sign are a minority and this is a gov- 
ernment of the majority. 

Mr. Sims. Exactly. 

Mr. Darr. It is a government ordinarily by the people and for the 
people. 

Mr. Sims. Exactly. I am in favor of majority rule. 

Mr. Darr. The majority of the taxpayers do not want prohibition, 
and if you are considering it along that hne these hearings would have 
ceased long ago. 

Mr. Sims. Speaking of the question of personal liberty, if prohibi- 
tion, in the judgment of Congress — and lam not saying that it is — 
but if, under the information we have before us, we should decide 
that prohibition would be better for all the people of the District 
of Columbia than are the present conditions, would it, in your opin- 
ion, be a violation of personal liberty to do that which is best for 
all the people? 

Mr. Darr. I do not believe that the Congress of the United States 
would pass a prohibitory law xmless Congress conscientiously believed 
that the majority of the taxpayers desire it. Congress should listen 
to the voice of the taxpayers and base its judgment upon it. I 
would have no fears of the outcome. I say that if it can oe demon- 
strated to this committee or to the Congress of the United States 
that a majority of the people of the District of Columbia — and I 
mean the taxpayers — if it can be demonstrated beyond the perad- 
venture of a doubt that the majority of the people want prohibition, 
I should say naturally, ^^Let them have it.'' 

Mr. Sims. You confine it to the property owners. 

Mr. Darr. I would confine it to the people who are to be allowed 
to vote. I would refer the question to the head of the household 
and not to the women and children. I would refer it to those who 
bear the expense of government. 
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Mr. Sims. Is it not conceded in all organized society that the indi- 
vidual surrenders a certain part of his personal rights in order that 
the whole community may benefit ? 

Mr. Dark. That is demonstrated by the expression of the majority. 
I do not think that the majority of the people of the District of 
Columbia are in favor of the enactment of this law. Your question 
refers to communities where people govern themselves. We are 
deprived of that right. 

Mr. Sims. You consider that you are deprived of the highest 
political right. 

Mr. Darr. I am. The people of the District of Columbia are 
deprived of the right to vote and deprived of the right of self-govern- 
ment. This community, consisting of 300,000 people, are deprived 
of the right to say to what uses their taxes shall oe devoted, and 
deprived of the right to say by whom they shall be ruled. 

Mr. Sims. And deprived of the right to say for what purposes 
their taxes shall be used? 

Mr. Darr. Yes, sir; it is time that Congress was beginning to 
act wisely in respect to that. 

Mr. Sims. They do not give you anv voice. 

Mr. Darr. None whatever. We should be allowed to dispose of 
all of our taxes, the money collected from the people. There is a 
bill in Congress to give the people the right to vote upon this proposi- 
tion. Whue I love personal liberty, loelieve, as an American citi- 
zen, I ought to be allowed to have my say on this question. And I 
want to say to you, as members of this committee, so far as I am 
personalljr concerned, that we do not want "halfway'' suffrage. If 
we are going to decide one question let us decide all questions. Let 
us decide the question of car fare, the question of the Sunday law, and 
every question of that kind. If you are going to give us any of it, 

F"ve us the whole of it. We can now appear only through petition, 
think that we have given you enough evidence to testify that this 
law should not be amended. Do not put it up to the people to vote 
upon this question alone. Give us all or none. 

Mr. Sims. The right to vote is not a personal right, but a poUtical 
right. 

Mr. Darr. It is a political right that is under consideration. 

Mr. Sims. I wish that you could enjoy local self-government. 

Mr. Darr. I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. Cary. I hand you a slip in regard to the city of Bangor, Me., 
and you might read it and put it in Uie record. If you do not desire 
to do so, wfll put it in the record. 

Mr. Darr. 1 will read it at you^ request. 

(The paper was read, as follows :) 

DOES WISCONSIN WANT TfflS? — WHAT PROHIBITION IN MAINE HAS DONE FOR BANQOR, 

A CITY OF 22,000 PEOPLE. 

. Bangor, Me., March 3, 1908, 
To his honor the mayor and the city council. 

Gentlemen: I have the honor to submit, in accordance with the provisions of the 
ordinance governing the police department, the following report of the doings thereof 
for the year ended February 29, 1908: ^ 

The following is the summary of arrests for the past municipal year: 

Assault and battery. 61 

Assault...'. 4 

Affray 19 

36132— FT V— 08 2 
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Breaking and entering 9 

Common nuisance 5 

Cheating by false pretense 6 

Danger of falling into habits of vice and immorality 3 

Embezzlement : . . 7 

Evading car fare 2 

For intoxication 2, 513 

Forgery 1 

Fast driving (team 3, auto 1) 4 

For other departments , 4 

Houses of ill fame .^ 4 

Highway robbery '. 1 

Larceny (common 83, compound 1) 84 

Larceny from the person 9 

Malicious mischief 7 

Nuisance 2 

Peddling without license 1 

Safe-keeping 40 

Threatening to do bodily harm 1 

Vagrant 3 

Violating curfew law 1 

Witnesses 6 

Total 2, 797 

Shelters 935 

Search warrants served for intoxicating liquors: 

Where liquor was found 12 

Where no liquor was found 22 

Total 34 

From the report of John C. Bo wen, chief of police. 

Mr. Sims. According to the number of arrests, 10 per cent of 
the people are guilty of drunkenness. 

Mr. Dark. Yes, sir; and that is a prohibition town. That is the 
number of arrests according to the chief of police. 

Mr. Sims. It seems that from the small number of cases of other 
crimes the people are law-abiding in everything else except guilty 
of drunkenness. 

Mr. Darr. I do not think that is in favor of prohibition. 

Mr. Sims. Perhaps it is not accurate. 

Mr. Darr. Well, there are the statistics here. This was handed 
in by a member of the committee. 

(The chairman submitted the following paper:) 

STATEMENT OF ROBEET WAHL. 

Wahl-Henius Institute op Fermentology, 

Chicago, April 18, 1908. 
Hon. S. W. Smith, 

Chairman Committee on the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I send you inclosed, by registered mail, a copy of my argument, which 
you were kind enough to suggest would be inserted in the record. While I should 
have preferred to make my argument in person and answer any questions that might 
have arisen, I am very grateful to you for giving my argument a place in the record. 
I also send a synopsis of the argument which at the time you thought you might 
use to give to the Associated Press reporter. 

Since I have been told by a number of my friends that my argument is one of the 
most important ever made against prohibition I am naturally anxious to have the 
same obtain as wide a publication as possible, and I would very much like to have 
one of our Chicago papers print the argument in full on the same day that notice ifl 
taken of it in Washington papers, if you so intend it. If you could possibly n,otify 
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me on what day you will hand the synopsis to a reporter I shall make arrangements 
for publication here. 

I intend to leave for Washington next Sunday to call upon Doctor Wiley either 
Monday or Tuesday and hope I may have the pleasure of meeting you again. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

Robert Wahl. 



NATIONAL PROHIBITION WOULD MEAN THE INCREASE OF DRUNKENNESS. 

Synopsis of the argument. 

The abolition of the liquor traffic through national enactment or otherwise effect- 
ively prohibiting the manufacture, sale, and importation of all alcoholic beverages 
would result in tne increase of drunkenness. 

Dr. Robert Wahl, instructor for twenty years in a brewers' technical college, makes 
his argument before the Committee on District of Columbia on the Sims bill. 

Strong ale to the amount of a gallon and other strongly alcoholic drinks can be 

Eroduced from a few poimds of malt, an ounce of hops, a cup of sugar, and a pinch of 
akers' pressed yeast. 

No otner utensils are required excepting those found in the everyday kitchen 
equipment. Doctor Wahl states that he will start a course of instruction in domestic 
brewing for the benefit of the public as soon as prohibitionists' aims have succeeded. 

For a time there will be much bad ale and stronger drinks and practically no good 
lager beer until people have been able to receive mstructions in this new branch of 
domestic science. 

Mild beverages like lager beer will probably only be produced by those who can 
afford a small brewery equipment with refrigeration at home. 

The country will be given over to the consumption of much poorly brewed, highly 
alcoholic concoctions, doped with preservatives like salicylic acid and borax, in spite 
of the pure food laws. 

People without moral or intellectual training or sufficient force of character to con- 
trol their appetites will be constantly tempted to drink; and drinking by such people 
who besides may be physiologically or mentally unsound or degenerated means over- 
indulgence, dissipation, and debauchery. 

The right to stamp as criminal promptings of our natural appetite will always be 
challenged on the otner hand by those constituted normally, and no law to that effect 
will be respected by this element of our population, which will always constitute a 
considerable fraction if not the majority. 

That this is not a fanciful theory is shown by the fact that early in the last century, 
during the "era of free rum, " there were stills in many farmhouses and private dwell- 
ings, the State of Pennsylvania, with its then sparse population, having over 5,000 
stills. It is also true that, at that time, America was at the bottom of the list of tem- 
perate nations. During colonial times it was part of the duties of every housewife to 
brew beer — what we to-day call ale — and the ales of those days were far stronger than 
modern ales. 

It was the cheapness of whisky, which everybody could make himself, and of rum, 
which was imported from the West Indies, that was chiefly responsible for the decline 
of domestic brewing in America in those days, and led to the extreme and general 
habits of intemperance in drink that prevailed prior to the introduction of the Federal 
system of intemak-revenue taxation, which placed a high tax on whisky and a relatively 
low tax on beer, with beneficent results. 

Assuming even if it were desirable to do away with the use of alcoholic drink pro- 
hibition would not only fail to accomplish that end, but would foster a condition 
infinitely worse than any which even the most ardent temperance reformers imagine 
to exist at present— that is, it would endanger the very life of the nation itself through 
increase of insobriety. 

DB. BOBEBT WAHL'S ABGX7HENT. 

At the outset I deem it mv duty to qualify or explain my interest 
in the defeat of all these prohibitory measures aiming, as they do, at 
the abolition of the liquor traffic as a national issue. 

I shall, then proceed to convince you by unanswerable argument 
why such a result would inevitably lead, to the debauchery of a con- 
siderable fraction of the population of our country through over- 
indulgence in the consumption of alcoholic beverages. 
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A PARADOXICAL STATEMENT. 

This statement seems paradoxical, but as a chemist and instructor 
of about twenty years' practice in one of the brewers' technical 
institutes of this country, I have come to appreciate the importance 
of exactitude of weighing not only matter in the balance, but also 
thoughts before giving them expression. 

You will probably admit that the graduation of over 800 students 
from this college, largely under m.j direction and instruction, and 
their success as managers, supermtendents, and brewmasters in 
hundreds of breweries of this country qualifies me to speak as one 
informed on the subject of manufacture and sale of beverages gen- 
erally held to be intoxicating when drunk to excess. 

And I hope that my own graduation as an American from a German 
university of science and my continued interest for years in the study 
of sociological problems may not make it presumptuous on my part 
to venture an expression — summed up in a very few words— or my 
estimate of the value of arguments on this question based on eco- 
nomical, ethical, or social consideration or on data furnished by 
history or statistics. 

THE NATION HAS A RIGHT TO LEGISLATE SUPPRESSION OF ANY EVIL. 

If the liquor traffic were a national evil, recognized as such bv the 
majority or the people, the nation would have a perfect right to 
attempt its suppression by legislation, and no economic considera- 
tions, such as Tumishing of income or revenue for Federal, State, or 
municipal administration purposes or employment for thousands or 
milUons of people on the farms or in the manufacture and distribution 
of the products, would stay its doom. 

SHOULD PERSONAL LIBERTY INTERFERE WITH NATIONAL ADVANCE- 
MENT? 

Nor would questions of infringement of personal liberty avail. 
Insistence on personal liberty across the path of national advance- 
ment would seem especially unwarranted, on account of the under- 
lying selfish motive, implymg unwillingness of personal sacrifice for 
the common welfare. 

If the nation has made up its mind that the traffic should be abol- 
ished because wholly vicious, all these questions would weigh but 
little in the balance. Economic and personal Hberty arguments can 
only find weight with the intellectual classes of both sexes comprising 
the bulk of our American population from the standpoint that the 
abohtion of the liquor traffic would do more harm than good, would 
tend to retrogression of the nation instead of progression, and this 
makes the question purely an ethical or physiological one, and places 
it on these two platrorms for argumentation. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE AIMS OF PROHIBITION THROUGH ITS OWN MEAS- 
URES. 

I now present what I consider the most important argument yet 
hurled against the prohibition ramparts, an argument which logically 
leads to the conclusion of the utter futility and the impossibuity of 
prohibition measures accomplishing the purposes intended, smce 
national prohibition or the inability of purchasing alcoholic beverages 
would increase tenfold the evils the suppression of which is aimed at. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ONLY A LINK IN THE PROHIBITION CHAIN, 

The attempt of creating the District of Columbia prohibition terri- 
tory }s only a link in the great chain that is now being forged to 
ultimately fetter the nation by prohibitory laws through Congress- 
ional enactment or otherwise. The Prohibition party recognizes 
full well the utter failure of all statutes designed to prevent the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages and their inoperativeness in this 
sQnse in any State, coimty, or district as long as such beverages may 
be shipped into such territory from the outside. 

LET us ASSUME THE DREAM OF PROBITIONISTS FULFILLED 

Let us now suppose the efforts of the prohibitionists had finally 
been accomplished, their dream fulfilled, and the manufacture, sale, 
and importation of all alcoholic Hquors effectually abolished, except- 
ing as their manufacture imder governmental control were allowed 
for medicinal or sacramental purposes, or in the form of denatured 
spirits to be employed in the arts and industries. 

WHAT THEN? 

Imagine for a moment a considerable fraction of the people of this 
nation, possibly and probably very nearly if not the majority, and 
the greater percentage of them law-abiding, intelligent, strong of 
will and character, but chafing under the restraint of what they con- 
sider iniquitous laws that deprive them of many of the harmless 
associations unnecessarily that meant to them a higher and more 
intellectual standardi of living, imagine such a people in search of 
some measure that would lawfully provide a substitute in part at 
least for the loss sustained and some reparation for the wrongs 
inflicted. Under these circumstances I would deem it my duty to 
come to the rescue, as I am sure there would many others, eager to 

Erovide the people with the knowledge of producing alcoholic 
everages at their homes, and it will surprise you to learn how 
readily, with what simple materials and equipment, this can be done. 

UNDER PROHIBITION REGIME BREWING WOULD BECOME A BRANCH 
OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

Under prohibition regime I would turn my institute into a school 
for domestic science, one of the principal branches of which would 
be domestic brewing, to teach pupils efficiency in the art of brewing 
alcoholic beverages like ales, wines, cider, that are bright and whole- 
some. I would be prompted to carry out this programme with my 
colleagues because undoubtedly there would be many charlatans 
and quacks peddling from house to house recipes — some possibly 
good, some utterly impossible — for brewing all manner of alcohoUc 
concoctions regardless of intoxicating effect. And do you not beheve 
there would soon be a general demand for instruction in this field 
and that we would not soon have the science of domestic brewing 
taught in schools conducted in all of the large centers of this countrv? 

And this, in order to save the people from quacks and to avoid the 
consequences resulting from the ignorance of properly conducting a 
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brew of ale or other alcoholic beverages successfully from beginning 
to end. For such consequences may be dire and manifold and the 
effect of drinking liquor not properly prepared or thoroughly fer- 
mented, or liquor doped to add to its keeping quality, might prove 
injurious as well as disastrous to many. 

THE IMMODERATE WOULD BECOME MORE IMMODERATE. 

What an intolerable situation such a consummation would create. 
And there is still an equally serious phase of the question to consider. 
Those people who would brew ale or stronger liquor at home, if 
weak or character and in possession of an inordinate appetite, would 
they not be likely in the absence of all restrictions and removed 
from all supervision and under pressux-e of constant temptation, being 
in position to gratify their desires at all times to their hearts content 
and drunkenness in manv households would be on the rampage, 
indeed, especially until the knowledge of 'preparation of products 
of tolerable quality had been acquired. 

PROMISED RECIPE FOR ALE. 

I will now give a recipe for producing, if properly carried out, an 
ale containing about twice the amount of alcohol of an average 
lager beer, for mind you, products with so low a percentage of alcohol 
as beer, require in their preparation infinitely more care and exercise 
of good judgment than a strong ale, and you may put it down as an 
axiom that the higher the percentage of alcohol the longer will the 
product keep, or the more easily it is prepared without danger of 
spoiling. 

RECIPE FOR WHOLESOME, STRONG ALE. 

Materials: Barley malt, hops, sugar, yeast, water. 

Outfit: Ordinary kitchen utensils. 

Process: Take 2 J pounds of barley malt (to be had at any grocery under prohibition 

rule); erind in coffee mill; pour 3 quarts of hot water of temperature over the 

same; let draw for one hour; strain through coarse cloth (cheese cloth will do); pour 
sufficient hot water over dregs through strainer to make up 1 gallon ; boil thirty min- 
utes; add 1 ounce of hops and one-half pound of sugar (granulated sugar, maple sugar, 
or 1 pint of com sirup); boil thirty minutes, adding hot water to make up 1 gallon; 
strain once more through cheese cloth; cool by setting in cool water; add to the malt 
tea finally a cup of chipped ice to get temperature down to a moderate room tempera- 
ture (about 70°). Now add a scant tablespoonful of yeast prepared by rubbing up a 
penny's worth (half an ounce) of pressed bakers' yeast in a little water; pour liquid 
a few times through air from measure to measure, for aeration; set aside in a clean 
glazed jar three-quarters full; cover with plate to prevent incursion of germs from the 
outside; skim off the yeast the first time after about forty-eisht hours, then every 
eight hours. About five days after brewing fermentation should be practically com- 
pleted, and ale may be finished by filling into bottles, which are kept stoppered for 
a few days to allow the gas to accumulate to give sparkling effect ana to brighten by 
settling. Through fermentation and after keep in a moderately cool place. 

NOTHING DIFFICULT ABOUT THIS. . 

Not more so than the baking of a loaf of well-aerated, good tasting, 
tempting white bread. You will notice that I have left a blank 
space before the word ^temperature.'' This is done because I am 
afraid too many people would start out to make their own ale right 
now if I gave it all away. 
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TEMPERATURE TO BE KEPT A SECRET. 

So I would keep the temperature a secret for the time being. 
However carefully prepared, this ale could probably in most cases not 
compete with the product of a well-equipped ale brewery anyway. 
Besides there are many pitfalls to avoid. The most scrupulous 
cleanliness should be observed; no metal implements used; too low 
and too high temperatures carefully avoided during fermentation, 
lest false ferments, that produce sourness, stench, bad taste, set in, 
to combat which the ever-readjr quack would be qtiick in suggesting 
the efficacy of the use of palliatives or preservatives like salicylic acid, 
borax, benzoates, fluorides, as well as the whole coterie of noxious 
drugs and deleterious chemicals prohibited in the manufacture of ale 
and beer in properly equipped breweries by the provisions of the 
pure-food law. 

WHAT WOULD THE PURE-FOOD LAW AVAIL? 

And would this law avail against these practices? The sale of 
preservatives could be prohibited, but a little sulphur, burnt in a 
wooden pail with water dripping through a perforated cover and an 
inch hole bored about 2 inches from the bottom to allow air to feed 
the burning sulphur flames, will give that water the strength of any 
preservative. 

YOU MAY MAKE A LAW PROHIBITING THE MANUFACTURE OF MALT. 

If malt could not be obtained in the market, people could be readily 
taught to make malt out of barley by soaking the barley over night 
in water, letting it sprout for a day or two, and drying it over the 
stove, all of wnich done with proper precautions would give fair 
results, as I would teach in my domestic brewers' course, which would 
then include domestic malting, and this would indeed be an interest- 
ing accession of knowledge to be acquired by the housewife or pupils 
of all domestic-science scnools of the prohibition period. 

And if you prohibited the cultivation of barley and hops, then I 
could teach the production of malt from wheat or rye, while people 
might take up the suggestion of using auinine and quassia in place 
of the bitter principle of hops and condiments like juniper berries, 
anise seed, or cardamom instead of the aromatic principle of hop, etc. 
People could also be shown how to improvise a still by using an 
ordinary teakettle, boiling strong ale or fermented molasses in the 
same and condensing the alcohol escaping from the spout by passing 
the steam through an iron pipe sprayed by cold water for condensa- 
tion. That would add domestic distilling to the dangers of the 
situation, but probably I myself would draw the line on that and 
exclude distilling from the curriculum in my domestic brewing or 
malting courses, and this process of obtaining distilled spirits is so 
simple that I dare not give for publication a recipe for the production 
of fermented molasses. 

That this is not a fanciful theory is shown by the fact that early 
in the last century, during the ^^era of free rum,'' there were stills in 
many farmhouses and private dwellings, the State of Pennsylvania 
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with its then sparse population having over 5,000 stills. It is also 
true that at that time America was at the bottom of the list of 
temperate nations. 

During colonial times it was part of the duties of every housewife 
to brew Deer — ^what we to-day call ale — and the ales of those days 
were far stronger than modem ales, and the practice is still prevalent 
in England, Germany, and other countries in such parts not readily 
accessible and where traffic in bulky Uquor becomes too burdensome 
and where the people do not have a taste for the more readily trans- 
ferable ardent spifits. But whisky finds most adherents where cheap. 
And this cheapness of whisky, wmch everybody could make himseff, 
and of rum, which was imported from the West Indies, was chiefly 
responsible for the decline of domestic brewing in America in those 
days, and led to the extreme and general habits of intemperance in 
drmk that .prevailed prior to the introduction of the Federal system 
of internal-revenue taxation. . 

Now, while the United States Government may suppress regular 
stills and breweries, it can not suppress the water kettle in every 
kitchen in the land nor an iron pipe used for distilling purposes, nor 
would the people tolerate such invasions of the home. It is no argu- 
ment to say that the Government did suppress the still and tax-free 
distillation and brewing. It suppressea the tax-free manufacture 
for purposes of traffic and suppressed the tax-free regular still 
because its possession was evidence of purpose to manufacture for 
traffic. In its place was put the manufacturing distillery and brew- 
ery, which mad!e better and purer goods at less inconvenience to the 
consumer than home production could. 

I do not admit for a moment that the temperate use of alcohohc 
drink is an evil. Like everything else, it has some evil connected 
with it, and its abuse is unaoubtedly an evil, as is the abuse of all 
good things of the world. But I believe I have shown conclusively 
that, even if it were desirable to do away with the use of alcoholic 
drink, prohibition would not only fail to accomplish that end but 
would loster a condition infinitely worse than any which even the 
most ardent temperance reformers imagine to exist at present; 
that is, it would endanger the very life of the nation itself through 
increase of insobriety. 

EESOLUTIONS OF THE MATOE AND COUNCIL OF THE CITT OF 

LAUEEL, MD, 

Baltimore, Md., April 23, 1908. 
Hon. Thetus W. Sims, 

House of Representatives . 

My Dear Sir: The people of Laurel are very indignant over a 
report of the proceedings before the District Committee yesterday, 
as published in the Evening Star last evening, and at a meeting of 
the mayor and city council held last night the inclosed resolutions 
were passed and I was requested to transmit them. 

I send them to you and take the liberty of requesting that you 
present them in refutation of the slanderous and false statements of 
barr, who, as a paid attorney, has gone out of his way to slander the 
town where he lived a short while and which showed him kindnesses 
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and consideration of which he was not worthy. If his" false state- 
ments, as to conditions now, aflFect in the least your bill I tender 
myself, as city attorney, the mayor of the town, the chief of police, 
and any respectable citizen of the town to prove to his face the false- 
hood of his statement. While this is done to protect ns from the 
aspersions cast upon us by this ''glib-tongued attorney,'' we would 
also be glad to aid your committee m the line of research for the truth 
in any way we can. 

Very respectfully, 

Charles H. Stanley, 
Attorney and Solicitor of the Town of Laurel. 



Resolved hy the ma/yor and city council of Laurel^ That the startling 
and untruthrul statements in regard to the town of Laurel, attributed 
to Charles W. Darr, before the District Committee of the House of 
Representatives, as reported in the Washington Star of April 22, 
1908, are indignantly denied, and this body, representing, as we 
beheve, the best, and certabily the general, opinion of our citizens, 
take this means of expressing our regret at what appears an over- 
anxiety to serve chents, even to the extent of gross misrepresentation 
and incalculable harm to our town, accordi^ to the report of his 
remarks, in which he is made to say: 

The "speak easies" went out of business in a hurry, for with an open bar in the 
town there was no incentive for anybody to patronize these "blind tigers." Since 
then the town had again gone "dry,'* Mr. Darr said, and the conditions of the old drv 
days have come back, that is "speak easies'* by the dozen are flourishing, he said, 
and to his knowledge there had never been a conviction for the surreptitious or unlaw- 
ful sale of liquor in Laurel. 

As time works changes, especially in mimicipal officers and their 
ideas of their pubUc duties, it is unfair, even though true to a degree, 
to compare bad conditions ten years ago to ideal conditions to-day, 
for while the said Darr ^'with the then sheriflP" visited ''speak- 
easies,." we have a diflPerent character of officers now, and the state- 
ment above referred to is absolutely false and only excusable upon 
the groimd of ignorance, as Darr has not resided in Laurel for about 
seven years. 

That the records show there have been seven convictions imder 
the law now in force; one of them a former sheriff — to whom we sup- 
pose Darr refers — was heavily fined; two persons were convicted at 
the present term of court and one of them is now in jail, and the 
judge of the circuit court has given notice that in every case hereafter 
a conviction will be followed by a sentence to the house of correction. 

2. That it is absolutely false and a slander upon the officers, the 
Staters attorney, and on our people for anyone to say, as Darr id 
reported to have said, that speak-easies are flourishing by the 
dozen'' in our town, and we challenge him to prove his assertion. 

3. That we have no officers now who would visit with Darr a 
speak-easy and aid violators of the law, but we assert the law is 
enforced and will be enforced at all hazards by the court, the State's 
attorney, and all the officers. 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives on the District of Columbia, 
and a copy be sent to said Darr, who is requested to transmit his 
evidence of the existence of ''speak-easies" to James L. Scott, chief 
of police and constable. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Washington 
Star, and said paper be requested to pubUsh this, with the same 
prominence it gave the slanderous statements of the said Darr. 

Wm. E. Gilbert, Mayor. 
A. Faube, 

President (My Council. 
John D. Crowmiller, 

Clerk to City Council. 

O 
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^ HEARINGS ON BILL H. R. 17530. 

Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Wednesday y April 29, 1908. 
The committee this dajr met, Hon. Samuel W. Smith in the chair. 
The Chairman. We will hear Mr. Bartholdt, who needs no intro- 
duction to the committee or to those present. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EIGHARD BAETHOLDT, A MEMBEE OF CON- 
GEESS FEOM THE STATE OF MISSOUEI. 

Mr. Bartholdt. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee^ 
I do not propose to make a speech, but desire to submit an argument 
as plain as 1 know how to make it and such as the occasion calls for, 
ana greatly appreciating the opportunity to do so, I trust the com- 
mittee will give me as much time and attention as the importance 
of the subject will warrant. I should also be obUged if I could be 
permitted to speak without interruption. 

Superficial minds may wonder at and flippant tongues may crit- 
icize the members of this great committee for devoting as mucn time 
as they do to the consideration of the pending bill, but thoughtful 
men will accord them the fullest measure of credit for their deUberate 
action and posterity will call them patriots for refusing to destroy,, 
without maturest thought, the liberties handed down to us as a 
priceless heritage. And since I shall submit my argument in the 
name of all who love these liberties, I take it upon myself to thank 
you gentlemen, in their behalf, for your patience, your conservatism,, 
and your patriotism. 

In my humble judgment there is not now, and there never was, a 
more important question before Congress than the one involved in 
this bill. It is one second in importance only to the question whick 
caused a bloody civil war, namely, the question of secession, and I 
am sure when I get through you will agree with me. 

Before proceeding with my argument let me refer briefly to what 
is happenmg before another committee of this House, the Committee 
on the Judiciary. For the last two years that committee has been 
besieged by prohibitionists night and day to report a bill to stop 
the importation of liquor into prohibition territory. The interstate- 
commerce clause of the Constitution has been interpreted by the 
Supreme Court of the United States to guarantee to any citizen 
the right to purchase liquor and have it delivered to him from other 
States. This interpretation, of course, would render unconstitutional 
any Congressional enactment iuterfering with that right, but this is- 
not the point I want to discuss here beyond merely referring to the^ 
fact that the people of the District of Columbia, if placed under the^ 

S 
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ban of prohibition, could easily supply their demand from the outside, 
«,nd that would result, of course, in the destruction of property, the 
throwing out of employment of thousands of men, and the loss of con- 
-siderable revenue to the treasury of the District. And right here 
you may argue that the interpretation I referred to of the interstate- 
•commerce clause would render nugatory any prohibition law, if the 
proscription does not extend to the whole country, and I am frank to 
.admit the force of the argi^ment. 

Unless you change the Constitution itself this will always be so. 
And why? Simply because by passing prohibition statutes you can 
not convert the people to the cause of total abstinence, and that is the 
very reason, gentlemen, why our prohibition friends are so anxious to 
secure the passage of a national law and are even willing to spit on 
the Constitution to secure it, the effect of which would be to prop 
up their tottering cause in prohibition States. Mind you, if otate 
prohibition laws were honestly enforced or enforcible at all, these 
gentlemen would not have to appear before the Judiciary or any other 
committee to invoke the aid of Congress, and their very presence is an 
ocular demonstration of the futility of all prohibitory legislation. 
The fact, Mr. Chairman, is simplv that wherever prohibition has car- 
ried there always is a minority of citizens, large or small, who will not 
allow any sumptuary State law to interfere with their personal habits 
and their individual right to drink when and what they please. And 
it is no libel to say that, even among the majority, there are many who 
will continue to make use of that right, because by voting for pro- 
liibition they meant it for the other Fellow and not for the restriction 
of their own liberty and comfort. And because this is true, it has 
been suggested that the quickest way to dispose of the prohibition 
movement would be the strict and relentless enforcement of the laws 
it has placed on the statute books. I myself would be in favor of 
such a course if it did not involve an unwarranted restriction of per- 
sonal liberty, an insult to the rights and dignity of manhood, a ruin 
of hundreds of thousands of innocent people, and a waste of untold 
fortunes in property values. 

Certain it is, I say again, that prohibition laws are incapable of 
strict enforcement because total abstinence is not a result of law, but 
of sentiment and education. The man 'who wants to indulge and 
can not do so because there is a policeman around the comer will do 
it clandestinely, and so long as people are not satisfied in their own 
consciences that to drink is injurious and wrong just so long will laws 
against indulgence of this kind be ineffective. 

These remarks, Mr. Chairman, are merely incidental to illustrate 
what ii3 transpiring before another great committee of the House. 
There the issue is whether Congress shall break constitutional guar- 
anties to come to the rescue of the police power of the States; the 
question before you is whether you shall vote directly in favor of the 
principle of prohibition, as applicable not to rural communities, not 
merely to a large city, but to the capital of the nation. You may 
well pause before you take such a fateful step. Almost unnoticed 
by the great eve of the nation the professional prohibition agitators 
have corralled women and children, intimidated village councils, 
cracked their whip over legislatures, but when they come to Congress 
they have ascended to a level where the nation expects the exercise 
of the most mature judgment and where the cracldng of the whip 
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will be regarded, not as a command to bow down, but as a danger 
signal warning legislators to be on their guard. Fortunately Mem- 
bers of Congress are in the habit of looking before they jump and of 
doing a little thinking all for themselves. 

So far the Congress of the United States has never gone on record 
directly in favor of the principle of prohibition, at least not as affecting 
the people at large. It has prohibited the sale of intoxicants to 
Indians, to soldiers, and inmates of Soldiers' Homes, and others within 
Government buildings, military reservations, or immigrant stations,, 
but beyond that the arm of Uncle Sam has not reached. Now, we are 
asked for the first time to pass a sumptuary law directly affecting the^ 
habits of the people. This naturally brings up the question — ^neces- 
sarily the vital one — whether prohibition is right or wrong, good or- 
bad, and last, not least, whether it ever accomplishes its purpose. 

I have the highest regard for those well-meaning men and women 
who honestly strive to promote temperance and sobriety, and in all' 
my manhood years I have prided myself with being of their number.. 
But it is as clear to me as if it were one of the Creator's revelations 
that those who honestly favor sobriety must not advocate prohibition.. 
There our ways part, for I regard that alleged preventative against 
drunkenness, and shall prove it to be such, as a devilish device to nail 
the human family the more securely to the cross of King Alcohol. I 
do not hurl this as a wholesale indictment against its advocates,, 
though many of them certainly thrive by the agitation, but I do- 
charge that they are either honestly blind to the truth or intentionally" 
shut their ejres to facts and figures which are patent to every sane and 
discriminating person, so that, even though ^^ convinced against .their 
will, they are of the same opinion still.'' And outside of insanity,- 
Mr. Chairman, there is only one state of the human mind which. the 
force of reason can not penetrate, and that is fanaticism. The belief 
in witchcraft was that kind of fanaticism. It sent thousands of 
innocent women to torture and death, and the men who had the. 
courage to protest and who by an appeal to reason endeavored to^ 
restore the minds of the people to their normal condition were fir^t. 
made, by insufferable torture, to recant and then put to death, so that 
their lips might never tell how their forged confessions were secured^ 

You can not read without shuddering the chapters devoted to 
witchcraft in Andrew D, White's splendid work, 'A history of the- 
Warfare of Science with Religion," but you will also learn there — ^and 
this is the point that concerns us here — how reason finally prevailed.. 
And so it will be in this case. The pipe dream of many of our people- 
in the omnipotence of legislation is bound to be followed by a rude 
awakening. The belief, almost childish in its naivety, in the all- 
powerful curative effects of law will be rudely shaken by the discovery 
that legislation will always be a failure when it attempts to correct 
human nature. And since, as good citizens, we are interested in main- 
taining a common respect*for law, might I not venture to suggest that 
it would be more conducive to the welfare of the country not to under- 
mine the authority of law by attempting the impossible by legislation? 
Have you ever read the history of the so-called ^^Kulturkampf,'^ 
which means the struggle for enlightenment, in Germany? Well,. 
Bismarck, flushed with his victory over France, attempted to crush or 
at least repress the Church of Rome, which to him had become a some- 
what inconvenient factor in the interior politics of the Empire. He 
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Announced his policy with the proud words, ''Never shall I go to 
Canossa/' referring to that unhappy German Emperor who for hours 
stood in the courtyard of the papal residence in that Italian town 
meekly waiting for an audience with the Pope. 

And what was the result of Bismarck^ s darmg policy? Figuratively 
^speaking, like Henry IV, he did go to Canossa. In other words, his 
poUcy proved an ignominious failure, and, despite his so-called ''May 
laws,^' he capitulated before the power of the church. And^ mind 
jrou, gentlemen, that was only a struggle of the State against one of 
the churches, an invocation or the power of law against a mere creed. 
How much more signally will that power fail in a struggle against 
human nature itself? And by human nature I mean the ineradicable 
desire and the inalienable natural right to eat and drink when and 
what you please. Therefore I say to you, my prohibition friends, 
your movement is doomed to defeat because you build on a foundation 
of sand, on a perverted principle, namely, the idea that you can pro- 
nv>te sobriety from without instead of from within; by law instead of 
hj moral suasion. 

While we are in an analyzing mood let us dig a little deeper into 
the subject. 'Neither a monarchial nor even a despotic government 
has ever attempted to prohibit what in itself is not morally wrong. 
In all countries and at all times it has been held to be wrong to deny 
:an individual a natural right where its exercise does not conflict 
Tvith the equal right of his fellow-man. Especially is this true as 
relating to mere personal habits. Deviations from this wise rule 
have invariabl}^ caused social disturbances, bloodshed, and revolu- 
tion. Lawful liberty is nothing more and nothing less than a guar- 
anty of the natural rights of man, as I have just circumscribed them, 
and constitutions are made to protect these rights. The right to 
eat and to drink can never be interfered with by any majority, and 
A law prohibiting it, namely, the act of eating and drinking itself, 
if put upon the staute books by; the 51 outvoting the 49 would im- 
naediately be declared unconstitutional. That is the reason why 
our friends on the other side seek to accomplish their purpose by 
indirection. They shrewdly do not prohibit the use of spirituous 
and malt liquors and wines, but only their manufacture and sale. 
But what will the American people do when they awaken to a full 
reaUzation of the fact that the exercise of a personal right, dear 
even to the serf of Russia, and cherished by all as a right, whether 
reallv exercised or not, has been or is to be denied them by a trick? 
Or Qo you believe for one moment that the present generation of 
Americans places a less valuation on their priceless heritage than do 
other nations on whatever liberty they may enjoy, merely because 
they have inherited it, and hence lack a true appreciation of its 
value? Wait and see. I hold that the people have been misled. 
Prohibition is parading in the respectable garments of a church 
movement and an alleged moral revival. . 

Every shortcoming of youth, for which no one but the parents 
themselves are responsible, owing to the laxity in discipline and edu- 
cational methods; every crime in the decalogue — poverty, misery, 
unhappiness in matrimony — all these have been ascribed to the 
influence of the "Demon Rum,'' the same as in the age of witchcraft 
^11 ills and misfortunes were traced back to the influence of witches. 
It is comforting, perhaps, to seek the cause for our troubles outside 
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of US instead of in us, and it is so convenient to assign one cause for all 
the ills of society, but is it just and is it true? Surely people will 
learn to discriminate. While up to this time we may have regarded 
it as an imseemly task to be our brothers^ keepers and as unworthy 
of a great people to make the personal habits of man and the private 
lockers of families a paramount political issue, we may yet have 
occasion to thank these good men and Vomen and the many rev- 
erend gentlemen who are engaged in this movement for having 
opened the pandora box of social problems. Only we shall not stop 
where they stop. We shall investigate whether it is not true that 
many American homes are deserted because the wives and mothers 
are out upon the streets and the hustings and in legislative halls 
agitating tor prohibition; whether they would not benefit the cause 
of true temperance immeasurably more by inculcating the right 
ideas of moderation into the minds of their children; whether the 
so-called temperance drinks, which American women are in the habit 
of consuming in sickening quantities and at all times of the day. 
are not really more harmful and more alcoholic than the milder or 
the men's beverages which they propose to put under the ban; 
whether the charms of ^'Home, sweet home'' are not marred by an 
agitation which, under the leadership df clergymen, makes women 
and children participants in public political demonstrations? And 
those of us who believe in the old, sound maxim, ^^ Render unto 
Caesar what is Ceasar's," etc., will also try and ascertain whether 
those clergymen, on behalf of their churches, are not grasping for 
political power, and whether a gratification of their desires would not 
tear the old ship of state from its safe moorings and carry it into 
that dangerous whirlpool caused by a mingling of church and state ? 
In a word, the spirits you have conjured up will never again be 
banished. I Am. not a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, but I predict 
here and now that as soon as the masses of the American people will 
discover that the dominion of the church can not be established in 
affairs of state except at the expense of the heritage handed down to 
them by the fathers, the prohitition movement will disappear from 
the soil of this free country as rapidly as does the mist in tne rays of 
the sun. Henry Watterson has well said: 

Holding the ministry in reverence as spiritual advisers, rejecting them as emissaries 
of temporalpower, I do not intend, if I can help it, to he compelled to accept a rule 
of mooem clericalism, which, if it could have its bent and sway, would revive for us 
the priest-ridden systems of the Middle Ages. I do not care to live in a world that is 
too good to be genial, too ascetic to be honest, too proscriptiye to be happy. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that those who are undertaking the 
impossible task of making people sober by legislation are at the same 
time waging war against a certain form of sociability; in fact, I am 
sometimes tempted to believe that the professional prohibitionist, 
since he never diacriminates between strong and mild drink, and 
never opens his eyes to the lawless drunkenness which results from 
prohibitory laws, is really less concerned in the cause of temperance 
than in the shutting up of the public houses where men congregate for 
social purposes. Ana this presents a phase of the question which is 
entitled to the most thoughtful consideration of all. Shall we con- 
stantly walk in the shadow of churches with stem faces and bent 
heads, or shall we be permitted to bask, occasionally at least, in the 
sunshine of life's pleasures? The struggle for existence is intense, 
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and those who visit the public taverns are mostly, yes, 90 per cent of 
them, hard-working men. Will any reasonable and well-meaning 
man deny that, in view of the crowded conditions in a laboring man's 
home, such places are a necessity? It is safe to say that 95 out of 
100 men visiting such places are sober and respectable citizens who 
simply feel the necessity, so thoroughly human, of enjoying a sociable 
chat with their neighbors, comrades, or friends, and with most of them 
drinking is only a secondary consideration. They really wish less for 
the drink than the momentary diversion, the good cheer, the socia- 
bility connected with it. 

Where is the good wife and mother whp is willing to deny to him, 
j|t^ the breadwinner, this little recreation? fThe wealthy can, of course^ 
go to their clubs, and these never run oTy, especially not in prohibi- 
tion States, but the middle and poorer classes," who can not aflPord to 
keep well-stocked ice boxes and sideboards, are depending absolutely 
on the place which has very aptly been called '^the poor man's club. 
And this class of men are entitled to the same respectful considera- 
tion as are the members of millionaire clubs. This illustrates plainly 
enough, I think, how prohibition would not only have the effect of 
rank class legislation, but would also punish the 95 moderate and 
sober men on account of the 5 immodierate ones. But, besides, I do 
not believe in a law which restricts a man in the free choice of the 
kind of happiness he seeks, as long as it is moral, or which will in 
any way tend to lessen a people's opportunity for innocent recreation 
and enjoyment. Life is too serious as it is. A happy man is always 
a good man while his state of happiness lasts, but deprive him of ms 
enjoyment and there will be a vacuum in his heart and mind in which 
only too frequently vicious thoughts find lodgment. We are smarter 
than other nations, of course. !But it is not always wise, even for us, 
to discard the wisdom of the ages; that wisdom which, for instance, 
prompted Roman statecraft to adopt the policy of '^panem et cir- 
censes" — bread and the circus — for the people. Yes, and we can 
learn from the older nations in other respects. Why not substitute for 
the bar imported from England the German combination of restau- 
rant and saloon without a drinking bar? Why not make these 
places so respectable that none of us need hesitate to take our wives 
and daughters into them, as is the case in Germany? There the 
drinking of a glass of beer or wine is merely incidental to the meals 
people take in these restaurants, and as a result, after nine different 
trips I made to that country in the last thirty years, traversing it from 
one end to the other and stopping at some places for months at a 
time, I never saw a single person under the influence of liquor. Is 
this wonderful state of sobriety, which establishes for the Germans a 
standard higher than that of any other nation, a result of prohibitory 
laws? No, gentlemen, it is a result of sane regulation and of proper 
education. Why could not the United States emulate this example? 

Let me quote in this connection the words, clipped from one of 
the newspapers, of an American tourist who styles himself as a total 
abstainer: 

I have had a large experience with men and have traveled extensively. In Ger- 
many I found that drunkards are almost unknown. In America they are, unfor- 
tunately, too common. Why is this? Because Germany, with her civilization so 
much older than ours, has had experience with the liquor question and has solved the 
problem to her own satisfaction by allowing the people to have their beer without 
legal restrictions. Beer is cheap and common there. The people, young and old. 
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rich and poor, enter the beer gardens quite freely. There is no false glamour about 
beer drinking, and beer has ceased to be looked upon as a luxury. It has not the 
taste of forbidden fruit, and the laborer, largely because he does not have to pay much 
for it or break the law to get it, does not value it highly or become intoxicated upon it. 
I think we might do well to imitate Germany in this respect. 

These words of a man who has evidently traveled wath his eyes 
open remind me of what IngersoU said on one occasion when the 
liquor question was under discussion: '^If the Mississippi," said he, 
'^contained whisky^ instead of water no one would care to drink it." 
And the water-drinking lady confirms this logic when, according to 
the story, she says: '^This water is delicious; is it not a pity that it 
isn't a sin to drink it?" To my mind these words express OTeat 
truths in human nature, and as lawmakers we should profit by them. 

No cause has permanently succeeded in the world's history which 
was grounded on the idea that human nature could be corrected or 
coerced by law or by force. Nature alone is unerringly right and 
true, and its majestic power scoffs at all attempts at defying it by 
law, the same as the giant would at the somersaults of pygmies. We 
can harness natural insticts, we can elevate the human mind, we 
can enrich the human intellect, and by example of love and mutual 
respect imbue the citizen with the power of self-restraint — and that, 
by the way, is all there is in our much-boasted civiHzation — but no 
one, not even a professional prohibition leader, would be so bold as 
to contend that these results could be achieved by the exercise of 
the police power; that they could be brought about by means other 
than moral suasion and education. Even perversions of human 
nature can be cured in no other way, because they are mental and 
not physical diseases. 

A man eats and drinks in obedience to a natural law, and the only 
power between heaven and earth which can stop him from eating 
and drinking when and what he wants is his own intellect and his 
instinctive regard for the preservation of health and life. Attempt 
to stop him, and he will violate the law and overthrow even consti- 
tutions. The Constitution of the United States guarantees that 
right to him, and nowhere in our country could this inalienable right 
ever be made the subject of a vote by the majority over the minority. 
Hence the attempt, as I said before, to rob us of it by indirection, 
namely, by prohibiting not the consumption itself, but the manu- 
facture and sale of what some of our fellow-men do not wish us to 
consume. But if we are not entirely blind to what human nature is, 
we will see at a glance that this underhanded attempt to rob us of 
a natural and constitutional right is based upon an utterly false 
theory. Our friends on the other side foolishly believe that by 
removing the temptation they will kill the desire. How childish! 
You might as well say that the way to prevent those unspeakable 
crimes committed by negroes in the South is to aboHsh white women, 
because their existence constitutes the temptation. And you would 
certainly have to abolish money, for there is no gainsaying the fact 
that the existence of money has caused more crimes in the world than 
all other temptations put together. And by the time you would get 
through removing temptations the earth would be desolate, the 
human race extinct, ana there would be nothing left but the stones to 
cry to heaven and bewail the idiocy of those who had once been 
made in the image of the Creator! 
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Mr r! K ftifT|fr:T»j the Bible teaches, and all good Christians devoutly 
believe, that sin has come into the world oy Eve giving away to 
temptation and eating the forbidden fniit. According to the theory 
of tne advocates of this legislation, that temptation should have 
been removed. In other words, the lorie of prohibitionists would 
make it appear that the Almighty Himself made a mistake in permit- 
ting apples to grow on that fateful tree in Paradise, and if they had 
lived, no doubt they would have corrected the Creator and removed 
that apple tree by legal enactment. This is where you will land, 
gentlemen, when you start from wrong premises. Will you still fol- 
low the load of those modem crusaders who, well meaning, but them- 
selves totally misled, are sure to run counter to reason, to nature, 
to the Testament, the Bible, and the injfinite wisdom of the Almighty 
Himself? Christians? Why, I believe even Mohammedans, who 
alone observe total abstinence as a religious tenet, would disown 
them. 'Btrtrto c6ifieHwkGk-4o-first^prenn5es. j^WTiat is the correct 
theory? In a word, it is that temptation can not be removed at all; 
it is with us, always has been, and always will be with us, if we can 
trust the Bible and its grand philosophy. Temptation has been 
oreated by the Creator Himself, according to Christian religion, and 
the degree to which we resist it is the measure of our morality. The 
only logical conclusion from this is that temptation can successfully 
be resisted only from within, and true reform and moral improve- 
ment will consist not in a vain effort to remove temptation, but in 
an honest endeavor to strengthen human resistance against it. 

And this is what the opponents of prohibition have been preaching 
.ever since that impossible cure of intemperance has been first heard 
of. A& I -s aid - b^forp thp , Jndir . iary C > omm i ttc^ thEr other day, nobody 
will place a high value upon the honesty of a man who never had an 
opportunity to steal or to be dishonest, nor would the world praise a 
man for being sober, when, placed behind prison bars, he could never 
secure an intoxicating drink. But he who is honest despite all oppor- 
tunities to steal, and he who remains sober despite all opportumties 
to drink, is a man after our hearts. It is certain that you can not 
make him either honest or sober by legislation, but you can raise and 
educate him so as to make him both. The fact is, sobriety, the same 
as charity, begins at home, hence we had better turn our faces home- 
ward. And if it were not presumptuous to undertake the teaching 
of teachers, I would say to my reverend friends: Retrace your steps 
because you are on the wrong track. You do not need the Govern- 
ment to make the world better. You are already in possession of the 
only means by which the evils you complain of can be cured, namely, 
by good example and precept, and if despite their proper use you are 
obliged to confess to failure, then we had better honestly admit that 
there exists no remedy at all, for where spiritual power fails in an 
effort to make human beings good and sober, temporal power will 
surely be invoked in vain. Viewed in this light your presence in the 
halls of Congress is really an indictment against the American people 
in that you make it appear as if this nation were incapable of attaimng 
the high state of sobriety which other nations, without invoking the 

Kower of the State, have attained, and in the name of the people I 
ave the honor to represent here, I protest against such an insinua- 
tion. 
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In my judgment and theirs, the real cause of the failure which is 
here alleged, is not the lack of State authority, but the unholy hanker- 
ing after such authority and the waste of so much valuable time on 
the part of those whose influence on hearts, minds, and souls a nation 
must largely rely on for its moral welfare. If mothers would stay at 
home and teach their children proper discipline, if in school men would 
take the boys in hand and women the girls and instruct them in the 
principles or ethics and right living, and if our churchmen would look 
after the spiritual welfare of their congregations instead of chasing 
after the phantom of political power, tnere would be no need of at 
invocation of governmental authority to reform people and correct 
their innocent habits. And there is no such need. The American 
people are a religious people, and there is absolutely no reason why 
they should not rank all other nations when it comes to the highest 
requirement of real culture, namely, the exercise of self-restraint. 
But to reach this exalted station, what must we do ? We must learn 
to turn from the police club to educational means, from a meddlesome 
interference with the personal affairs of our neighbors to higher ideas 
and ideals, from undemocratic retrogression to progress, from pro- 
hibition to liberty. 

From what I have said, Mr. Chairman, you can not escape the con- 
clusion that prohibition is wrong in theory. The question arises: 
Has it proved wrong in practice ? In order to answer this question, 
I must ask you to follow me from the domain of speculative thought 
to the practical ground of actual experiment. We do not have to go 
far to find that a bogus remedy has resulted in a bogus cure. In 
order to prove, by facts and figures, that prohibition is not only 
ineffective, but in the highest degree mischievous and dangerous, let * 
us turn to the oldest experimental territory in the Union, the State 
of Maine. Ever since prohibition has been introduced there, more 
than half a century ago, it has been an inexhaustible source of social 
discord, the same as in all other localities where it was tried. Why? 
Because in matters of conscience and personal habits not morally 
wrong, no minority will meekly submit to the tyranny of a majority. 
The instincts of manhood rebel against every needless restriction of 
personal rights. Even to-day the dissentions on* account of this 
question are threatening to rend the little State asuiider, and it is 
safe to say that social peace will never return until it is settled and 
settled right. But what are the facts? The Lewiston Sun says 
there are 2,583 persons in Maine who have Federal licenses to sell 
liquor, and the number of places without such licenses where intoxi- 
cants can be had is beyond calculation. And they are naturally dives 
of the worpt kind, for what is driven under ground can not be sup- 
posed to be respectable, and what is still worse, instead of pure 
whisky, poisonous rotgut is being sold, and the milder drinks wnich 
have contributed so much toward true temperance have almost totally 
disappeared. 

In rortland Sheriff Penneirs raids have disclosed the fact that there 
are 495 dives in that city. In Rockland, the home of our distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. Littlefield, there are said to be over 40. ^'Pro- 
hibition has placed the whisky jug on sideboards in Maine houses 
where liquor was never known before,'^ says a newspaper correspon- 
dent who recently traveled through the State for his paper, the Sun- 
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day Union, of Springfield, Mass. Let rae quote from his descrip- 
tion a little further: 

In the harbor of Portland and near by — 

He says — 

there are islands where from 1,000 to 1,200 United States troops are garrisoned. 
Nearly all of the soldiers are young men. Squads of them, as drunk as they can be, 
are seen in the streets of Portland every night; and, infinitely worse, a United States 
army surgeon is responsible for the statement that the cocaine habit is growing at 
an appalling pace among the young soldiers stationed along the coast of Maine. The 
ordinary Maine druggist sells intoxicants over his counter in violation of law. In 
every city in Maine the drug stores far outnumber the population when compared 
with cities in other States. In Lewiston there are 32; 12 of these are real drug 
stores where prescriptions may be filled. The other 20 are bars, simply masked by 
fronts contaimng dummy bottles. Liquor is sold in most of the hotels. One morning 
in the Bangor House the writer counted 21 bottles of beer and 14 empty whisky flasks 
lying outside the various room doors. Throughout the State the liquor sold is of the 
very worst character, most of it being made of high-proof spirits. There are a num- 
ber of formulas, the worst one including a 10-cent plug of tobacco boiled in water. 
A liquor dealer who retired a year ago saidf *'I quit the business because I could not 
help thinking of the poison I had sold men. I decided that it would be better for me 
to drive a truck than to sell the vile stuff that passes for liquor in my town." 

The writer then goes on to describe how prohibition has produced 
a system of corruption by which the liquor sellers are made to put up 
and share with the police, thus buying immunity from arrest, and 
for proof he recites specific cases. Rev. Leonard W. Lott, rector 
of the St. John^s Episcopal Church at Bangor, has said recently: 

I am shocked at the revelations of conditions in Maine. Last May I accepted my 
charge here after ministering to a church in New Orleans for twenty^ years. In all of 
the time- of my pastorate in that city I never saw so much intoxication as I have since 
last May in Bangor. There is something radically wrong with the law. 

He should have said there is something radically wrong with pro- 
hibition as a means of promoting the sobriety of the people. Much 
more could be said to make the dark picture still more mdeous, but 
these observations, I think, will satisfy even a fanatic that prohibition 
does not only not prohibit, but straightway promotes drunkenness 
and crime and mates hypocrites and lawbreakers out of otherwise 
respectable citizens. 

This is Maine, gentlemen, and conditions in all other prohibition 
States are identically the same everywhere. No sovereign American 
citizen will allow any power on earth to deny to him the use of what 
he does not regard as morally wrong to use, and rather than waive 
his manhood and his personal rights he will stoop to even violate the 
law, make a hypocritical face, and tell falsehoods. Will you deny 
that as between the insobriety of the few and the debauching of the 
many, the latter is the greater evil? But if, as I have shown, pro- 
hibition promotes both drunkenness and debauchery, surely, Mr. 
Chairman, every man and woman who honestly abhors such results 
should reject and condemn it. 

With great flourish of trumpets prohibition papers have recently 
announced that half of the territory of the Union has gone dry. Dry 
is the wrong word, of course, for the only real change which has been 
wrought is that which the hypocrite calls ''Right side up with care!" 
We are merely shutting up the places which were subject to proper 
regulation and where a man was under the restraint of observation by 
others and of his personal sense of decency, and are driving the vice 
underground, to places which the sun of heaven can not shine on. 
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We are doing clandestinely what we were accustomed to do publicly. 
We are sneamng through back doors aijd over back steps to procure 
what, like men, we used to ask for within sight and liearing of all. 
From men who are openly responsible for their acts we have been con- 
verted into sneaks and hypocrites and lawbreakers. From mild 
drinks, which are too bulky to be handled secretly, we have been 
driven to the strong, such as can be conveniently carried, even in hip 
pockets, and our houses have largely been converted into saloons. 
We have abolished the public bar and legislated the private bar into 
our homes. Let us be honest and admit that *'dry*' means 
practically this and nothing else. Such are the glories of prohibition, 
of which our friends boast. If ^^ dryness ^^ and prohibition were^one 
and the same thing, then surely our receipts from internal revenues 
should have fallen off exactly in proportion to the territory which the 
prohibitionists have conquered. In other words, if half of the 
country has gone '^dry,'' our internal-revenue receipts should havie 
been decreased just one-half. 

But what are the facts? The receipts from both spirits and fer- 
mented liquors were, in 1880, $74,015,312. In 1890 thev were 
$107,691,505. In 1900 the figures were $183,419,571, and in 1907 
they were $215,894,720, an increase since 1880 of 300 per cent, while 
the population has increased only 75 per cent in the same space of 
time. And this verv period has witncvssed the greatest triumph, so 
called, of the prohibition propaganda. Do you want any more over- 
whelming proof of the inefficiency of the cure ? And when you realize 
that the increase of consumption has gone hand in hand with the 
closing of saloons you can easily fix the cause yourselves. But this 
is not the worst feature. The consumption of strong drink has greatly- 
increased, and the use of mild beverages has correspondingly decreased. 
From 1900 to 1907, during the time the greatest prohibition victories 
were heralded abroad, the receipts firom spirits increased from 
$109,868,817 to $156,326,902, while the receipts from fermented 
liquors decreased — yes, decreased despite the increase in popula- 
tion — from $73,550,754 to $59,567,818. What an eloquent stor;y^ 
these official figures tell, and how they expose the fraud which is 
masquerading in the garments of a temperance measure ! 

I know the Question which is on your tongues, my friends. You 
are about to ask why it is, if such are the results of prohibition, that 
the liquor men, so-called, are opposing it? They oppose it, I reckon, 
because, if we had coimtry-wide prohibition it would destroy the 
legitimacy of their business, and, at least in the case of the breweries, 
it would mean the confiscation of hundreds of millions worth of prop- 
erty. These brewers crave the privilege of remaining what they are 
to-day, honest, respectable, and law-abiding citizens, who carry on 
a legitimate business, and a business, too, which has indirectly pro- 
moted the cause of real temperance much more materially than all 
the professional ^'promoters combined have been able to do. These 
men may prosper financially because prohibition does not prohibit, 
but if the whole coimtry would become submerged in this wave of 
intolerance and fanaticism, their business would be outlawed and they 
would be financially ruined. Could we have a particle of respect 
for a citizen who would not protest under such circumstances? Most 
of the men I know in this business are men of the highest intergrity 
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of character, and they are fighting not only for their property, but 
for their honor. And right here let me make a suggestion. We hear 
so much about* the ^4ow class of men'' engaged in the retail liquor 
business. By such talk a prejudice must necessarily be created 
against these business men as a class. In other -words, a man, no 
matter how good a citizen he may be, is condemned at the outset 
simply because he goes into this business. 

I want to suggest that this is surely not the way to improve condi- 
tions. These men in catering to a public want are doing a legitimate 
business, authorized by law, and as long as they obey the law they are 
entitled to our respect as much as any other class of business men. 
The good opinion of our fellow-men has as much, if not more, to do 
with our ^^ walking the chalk line'' as has the fear of the law. But 
these remarks are merely incidental. I want to answer the question 
previously asked. Why protest when under prohibition the con- 
sumption of liquor has increased? From a temperance standpoint 
the question answers itself; that is, the honest temperance man 
should for this reason alone oppose prohibition; but I want to refer for 
a moment to another important consideration, which is that the busi- 
ness interests affected are not the only factors who are concerned in 
this matter. It always arouses my indignation when I read news- 
paper accounts about the contests between the ^'temperance forces" 
on one side and the 'liquor men'' on the other. In tne first place, it 
is not true that all the men who really have the cause of sobriety at 
heart are supporting prohibition. I can cite you anv number of well- 
known total abstainers who do not. They know tnat prohibition is 
a failure and a humbug, and many of them, too, resent the idea of 
meddling with other people's personal habits. They choose their 
own mode of living and are willing that their fellow-men should have 
the right to choose theirs. 

On the other hand, it is a positive insult to the American people to 
assume that the only citizens read^^ to defend the cause of individual 
rights and personal liberty are the men engaged in the Uquor business, 
the same as it is an insult to the men who appeared before you in 
defense of their cherished rights as American citizens, namely, the 
representatives of the National German- American Alliance, reverend 
gentlemen, and others, when the advocates of the other side charac- 
terize them as mere tools or agents of the Uquor interest. I resent 
this insinuation with aU the scorn that is in me, and predict that the 
time wiU come when these very men will be universally recognized as 
patriots, inasmuch as they perceived quicker than others did how 
much of American liberty is involved in this question. I myself 
have large brewing interests in my district, but I want it understood 
that I do not stand here at their behest or even in their interest, but 
that I am defending what I conceive to be a high principle. I fear 
the flame of intolerance and fanaticism which has been kindled by this 
agitation will eventually consume our bill of rights, for when it has 
come to such a pass that majorities can be deceived by sophistry and 
fraud, it will not be long before popular self-government wiU have 
proved a failure and the beginning of the end of our Uberties will have 
been reached. 

Constitution and laws have drawn a sacred circle around the indi- 
vidual which marks the domain of his inviolable rights. Let that domain 
once be invaded, and there will be no stop to further regulations and 
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infringements until the gallows are erected alongside of the remnants 
of our boasted liberties. What were the words once attributed to a 
famous bishop? ' 'Better England free than England sober/' he is 
said to have exclaimed, which means, of course, that even sobriety 
may be purchased too deariy if it be purchased by the loss of freedom 
so essential to the production of character. Who will dare to deny 
that these words are just as true of the United States, if not more so,, 
than they were of England? And what if prohibition can, by facts 
and figures, be proven to simultaneously imdermine both freedom 
and sobriety? I wonder if these considerations will make it plain 
why I stand before you and why there may be a few other people 
besides the liquor men, as they are called, interested in the defeat 
of this dangerous legislation even though it does not promote tem- 

Eerance? 1 do not know what you tmnk about it, but I can not 
elp but believe that it is not due to shortsightedness and ignorance 
alone when the liquor men are being pointed out as the sole defenders 
and guardians of our personal rights as American citizens. There 
is no doubt an element of meanness and contempt for the people in 
the assumption that our citizenship at large have become indifferent 
as to their rights and privileges to such a degree as to have totally 
forgotten the old maxim, '^Eternai vigilance is the price of liberty. '' 
We have seen that under prohibition the consumption of liquor, at 
least the stronger kind, has increased four times more rapidly than 
the population. Now, let me show you, also by facts and figures, that 
drunkenness, too, is more prevalent in prohibition than in free terri- 
tory; and since my figures are taken from United States Census bulle- 
tins only recently issued they are official. These bulletins (Nos. 20 
and 45) contain a detailed statement of the number of arrests for 
drunkenness and all other causes in all cities of over 8,000 inhabitants. 
The figures apply to the year 1903, and the population is officially 
estimated on the basis of the census of 1900. Comparing cities in the 

?rohibition States of Maine, Kansas, and North Dakota with cities in. 
i^isconsin, wliich are not only ''wide open'' but have the lowest 
license besides, we discover the astonishing fact that in proportion to 
population the number of arrests for drunkenness and crime in the 
three alleged ''dry'' States exceed by far those in the great beer State 
of the Northwest. In Portland, Me.y without any saloons and with 
an estimated population of 52,656, there were 2,186 arrests, or 1 
arrest for every 24 of the total population, while in Milwaukee, with a 
population of 313,025 and 2,145 saloons, there were only 2,197 arrests, 
or 1 out of every 142 of the total population. 

Or let us compare two cities of about equal population, for instance, 
Bangor, Me., with 22,675, and Sheboygan, Wis., with 23,600 people. 
In the Maine city there were 1,236 arrests for drunkenness and otner 
causes, or 1 out of 18 of the population, in Sheboygan only 127, or 1 
out of 186 of the population. Now take Kansas. Comparing 
Wichita, with 31,549 people and 1,212 arrests, and Racine, Wis., with 
about the same population, namely, 31,529, and 184 arrests, we find 
that in the prohibition town 1 person was arrested out of every 26, 
while in Racine 1 out of 171. In Fargo, N. Dak., also a prohibition 
city, with 11,342 population, 345, or 1 out of every 33, was arrested^ 
wmle Manitowoc, Wis., with 12,353 people, shows only 49 arrests, or 
1 out of every 252 of the population, ana so all the way down the ust. 
In other words, there is from six to eight times more drunkenhesa 
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and crime under prohibition than under proper regulation, according 
to the official figures of the United States Government. With these 
figures, gentlemen, I could easily rest my case. Their grandiloquent 
force is an unanswerable refutation of all there is of reason and argu- 
ment on the other side, and an imperishable monument to the folly 
and failure of prohibition. We all know that drunkenness is one of 
the causes which promote crime, but here we learn from irrefutable 
facts and figures that prohibition promotes both, and from it there 
is but one logical conclusion : Society must fight prohibition as much 
as it does drunkenness itself. In the name of sobriety we must declare 
war on both. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, these figures also show that there is 
no casual relation between inebriety and the number of saloons or 
the amount of the license fee. Wisconsin appears to be the soberest 
State in the Union, if I may use that expression, and yet it has the 
lowest license fees, and proportionately, the largest number of 
saloons. I mention this as having an important bearing on the 
recommendation recently made bv the District Commissioners for 
regulation of this question at Washington. 

1 realize, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that no argument on this 
question is complete without a reference to its material or finan- 
cial aspects. To many the loss to the nation, the States, and the 
communities as an inevitable result of the destruction of property 
which prohibition will work as well as the direct losses of revenues 
may even be the main consideration, but this is so apparent to every 
citizen that I need not emphasize this feature of the problem. 

My purpose was to call attention to principles and considerations 
involved in the question which, I regret to say, the public prints have 
rarely touched upon, if at all. Certain it is that if the national capi- 
tal and the Capitol of the nation were to capitulate before the forces 
of intolerance and fanaticism, it would be only a question of time 
when the whole country would fall a victim to these false prophets 
of temperance. Then we would lose, as experts have approximately 
estimated, over $900,000,000 annually, which the liquor trade is now 
paying, namely, $220,000,000 to the United States Government in 
taxes, $110,000,000 to the States in license fees, $215,000,000 to 
labor, $90,000,000 to the farmer, and $270,000,000 in miscellaneous 
expenses, and while giving figures I might as well add that prohi- 
bition would destroy $600,000,000 in capital which the distillers, 
brewers, and wine growers have invested in machinery and build- 
ings, and, besides, throw over 600,000' men out of employment upon 
whom not less than two million and a half of others are dependent, 
not to speak of the hundreds of thousands of small tradesmen who 
now live on the patronage of these millions or of the many affiliated 
trades which will be most seriously affected. It would be a calamity 
worse than pestilence and war, and we might well paraphrase an old 
saying and exclaim: ''Oh, reform, what crimes are being committed 
in thy name?" We all know to-day that the world would hftve 
gotten rid of witches without the sacrifice of a single human fife, and 
the question with us to-day is : Can the desired reform not be brought 
about without a war of wanton destruction of property values and 
a ruin of hundreds of thousands of men? I leave it to your wis- 
dom to answer this question. 
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In this connection let me quote a most sensible editorial utterance 
of one of my home papers, the St. Louis Times : 

Subsidence of the prohibition wave will be exactly in proportion to the growth of 
'information on the subject among the taxpayers. As soon as the man who foots the 
bills absorbs the essential facts that he will be compelled to increase his taxes without 
securing a better or cleaner government and a diminution of the liquor evil he will 
begin to vote more carefully on excise questions. He will learn, from an examination 
of the figures, that prohibition is an expensiveluxury . He will find that it does not 
decrease crime, that it often tends to advance it by encouraging perjury, that it removes 
from tax an article that ought to pay a tax. Prohibition does not prohibit, yet it pre- 
vents the man who makes or sells or uses liquors and beers from paying a license that 
should be paid. 

I must hurry to a conclusion. I have said enough to convince any 
ratiormi mind which is at all open to argument that as a cure for ine- 
briety prohibition is worse than the disease; hence I plead for that 
sane regulation which, rendering the business decent and respectable 
and letting the sun of heaven shine on it, will not only mitigate the 
evils of inebriety, but practically eradicate them. To get arunk is 
certainly a q jh gnijj ^ft aisgrace. Dnmkenness, as a southern paper 
recently put it, menaces the happiness of the home — murders it in 
fact. The drunkard debases himself, disgraces his family, puts the 
whole community to shame. It is a moral duty to prevent drunk- 
enness when we can. It is a legal duty to punish it. Prohibition 
picks up this sin, this disgrace, and says: '^ Behold, it is this beast 
we fight and which fights us. Choose ye between the two.'' As a 
matter of fact, however, the battle is not between the sin of dnmk- 
enness and prohibition; for the battle against dnmkenness is one which 
the law has waged for time immemorial and which society, commerce, 
and business wage and have waged for years. One, too, which religion . 
fights, and which that general spirit called civilization helps to strug^ 
gle against. All of us know well enough that long ere this prohibition 
movement materialized drunkenness had become a low tning in the 
lives of men. It is not necessary to be a very old man to recall the 
time when business emjjloyed men who could drink hard and ^*hold" 
lots of liquor; when society not only tolerated but condoned drinking 
to excess, and when men who spent their money freely over the bar 
were called ''jolly good fellows, and looked upon as proper persons 
for responsible busmess positions and public trusts. 

All this has changed — changed without calling in the aid of pro- 
hibition; cha»ggd because religion had shaped public opinion, and 
business and commi»ee,and the spirit of civilizationr all had been at 
work demonstrating to hunwautj^the requirements of humanity| 
one of which is temperance andsioBtt©ty. Why, the tendency or 
man, because of the things the age requires, demands, exacts of him, 
is toward sobriety. It is as a stone rolling down hill. Unaided, 
without another push or the sUghtest further shove, it rolls and rolls 
to the bottom. So sobriety, long ago, has been set in motion, not by 
prohibition, but by influences far greater, grander, and more irresist- 
ible, and is rolling on and on to its destiny. 

Thus there is no need for this party calling itself prohibition, no 
actual work for it to do in the cause of temperance, and none recog- 
nizes this better than the politicians who jump into prohibitiorrs 
band wagon. Therefore we find them minimizing the actual fight 
against drunkenness, .though preaching this. fight in public. Their 
36132— PT VI— 08 2 
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efforts are aimed at the temperate as well as at the intemperate, 
and many good people, though seeing the inadvisability and mi- 
wisdom of fighting the temperate, yet pass laws to this effect because 
they fear the people will construe contrary action as supporting 
intemperance. 

No wonder these laws are not enforced. They do not strike the 
real crime at all, which is drunkenness; or, if they do, they at the 
same time tear at the roots of that which is no crime at all, which is 
temperance, and thereby -they trespass upon the natural liberty of 
man. Excoriate drunkenness, pass rigorous laws against drunken- 
ness. There is the crime. Whip it. Scourge it. Stainp it with 
the law's heel, as in larceny; but when the drastic law punishing this 
crime is made to scourge man for something which is no crime, then 
common sense and political liberty teach us that such a law is a 
hideous mockery and a senseless piece of tyranny. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for having given me so much of your 
time and such close attention. 

STATEHENT OF HISS PHOEBE W. COTTZINS. 

[Partially delivered on April 6, 1908, but withheld for completion and revision.] 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I would like to ask 
the same question that I did last year: If you have the right^ as a 
committee of Congress, to frame a law in direct violation of tne mter- 
state-commerce amendment to the Constitution, which gives to the 
brewer, the wine grower, and all alcoholic distillers the same right 
which every other manufacturer representing commerce and trade 
has under our Constitution? 

The Chairman. I apprehend that is a question we would like to 
answer after we dehberate. 

Mr. Kahn. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, another committee 
of Congress that is now considering that very question, a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, has by a majority 
vote declared that it is unconstitutional, but wnat the full commit- 
tee has done I do not know. They have not considered it, as I under- 
stand it. 

' Miss CouziNS. The point to which I shall direct your attention 
this morning is the absolute authority of Congress over the District 
of Columbia. When Alexander Hamilton gave his dinner to the 
Relegates from the South and the North, in the effort to force his 
plan of absorbing all of the Continental scrip into the specie-basis 
aumbug, which was the trick of the Englisn Government behind 
^lim, the Southern States being violently opposed for seven years or 
more, he finally accomplished his purpose through .this dinner to the 
delegates by the ceding of the strip or land from Virginia and Mary- 
land, caUing it the District of Columbia, which should be forever the 
capital of this nation, and always under the control of Congress. 
President George Washington signed the bill July 16, 1790, and 
Congress assumed final jurisdiction over the District February 17, 
1801. This being true, what right has this Uttle group of people, 
calling themselves the citizens of this District, to vote on the great 
question which concerns your jurisdiction alone? 

Mr. Kahn. Let me interrupt you just a moment. At one time 
you were an advocate of prohibition, were you not? 
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. Miss CouzENS. I never made but one prohibition speech in my 
life and that was in my *' salad'' days and much against my father's 
wishes. 

Mr. Kahn. That is, before you had experience? 

]Miss CouzENS. Yes, sir; I have never been identified with the 
^' temperance cause,'' because I do not approve of the methods of its 
leaders. 

Slowly, out of this bargain and sale transfer, there has grown from 
an almost hopeless stretch of swamp land and morass the historic 
proportions or a great capital, representing 90,000,000 of free people. 
Out of their taxes have been built the National Capitol, White House, 
departmental buildings, representing every phase of industrial 
development; its Congressional library; its Smithsonian Institution, 
for scientific research; its pubhc parks and grounds, adorned with 
rare statues of famous men in civil and miUtary renown, punctuated 
on its western borders by the noble shaft of Washington and the his- 
toric shades of lovely ArUngton, where sleep the patriot dead. 

To this capital^ in unendmg procession, there come the citizens of 
this great Repubhc to catch the inspiration of the starry, banner float- 
ing from every building thus dedicated to freedom, and with uncov- 
ered heads they salute tne Goddess of Liberty, which crowns the dome 
on yonder Capitol Hill as conqueror over the agonized cry of the ages* 

'* Oh, hberty, thou who for the testimony of truth hast borne uni- 
versal reproach." 

And here she stands in magnificent triumph, an embodiment, of 
truth and a symbol of everlastmg freedom. 

Hither also come the inhabitants of Europe, Asia, and Africa^ and 
the far-off isles of the seas, to view the spectacle of a great people 
living without the humbug of kings and aristocracies and their soul- 
destroying allies of great armies and navies. 

Here are built in ever augmented numbers the magnificent embas- 
sies housing the foreign legations, who are, in a sense, our guests, 
further accentuated by the beautiful residences of citizens from all 

Sarts of the Union who come to center their homes in this capital 
uring the winter months. Take all this away and what have wet 
A jay town, a provincial village, with its ramshackle architecture 
runnmg from the shack of the old slave quarters perched on a clay 
bank to the specimen of buildings that would cause but a ripple of 
laughter if a traveler perchance should accidentally stray to the 
baiSas of the Potomac and find this nondescript settlement to the 
nowheres. And yet you propose that a handful of citizens, as com- 
pared to the 90,000,000 of free people whose taxes have built this 
noble tribute to liberty, shall decide the fate of its direction in open 
violation of your own responsibility. I know of nothing so absurd 
or so willfully unlawful. Moreover, you are supposed to be states- 
naen and philosophers not given to cheap poEtical claptrap, and 
your task is not to close saloons at the instance of a reUgious propa- 
ganda, but to search out the causes which lead up to intemperance 
and find a solution which has its taproot in the misery, poverty, 
despair of the ill-fed, ill-paid, and ill-housed toiler to whom tne 
saloon is the open door for the brief surcease of his cheerless life and 
a momentary rehef from the bitter monotony of the grind. The 
decision of learned savants, both in this country and Europe, after 
a careful study of the field, is that poverty creates a large per cent 
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of intemperance and not vice versa. The great apostle of the W. C. 
T. U., Frances Willard, acknowledged the same just before she died. 
Furthermore, gentlemen, we heard it repeatedly said before this com- 
naittee last year by the proponents of the Webber bill, which is the 
Sims bill revamped, that the saloons were the cause of all the intem- 
perance in the JDistrict, of the insane in St. EUzabeth's and other 
asylums in the land, and it was again repeated at your hearing of the 
''orys" on the 1st of April. 

Jjet me ask how far triis Government is ^'particips criminis'' iji the 
creation of drunkards and prostitutes? On New Year's eve, by the 
edict of the Secretary of the Interior, 63 women were dismissed from 
the Land Office with as much nonchalance by the ^^ powers that be" 
as they would throw a dead cat on an ash heap. Many of them were 
women with little children, and parents dependent on their meager 
salaries for support. The terrors of a cruel winter confronted them, 
with neither food nor shelter nor clothing in prospect. That they 
preserved their integrity and did not become common bawds, or 
vicious patrons of tne wine room, or inmates of St. Elizabeth's, 
through the Ipng struggle of misery and despair, was the admiration 
of those who knew of their sorrowful sufferings and bitterness of exr 
periences. .One hundred and fifty men and an equal number of 
women have been dismissed from the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
irig.8ince the 1st of January, and about 15 workers on an average are 
laid off every five days, because of the internal revenue famine 
created by this prohibition craze in the South, while eight to ten mil- 
lions of stamps are piled in its vaults unused. Two hundred men 
from the navy-yard were dismissed the other day by the Secretary of 
the Navy, after he had procured by cunning chicanery an appropria- 
tion of $2,000,000, ostensibly to keep these men employed, but wiich 
appropriation the press stated was being" diverted to pay bills owing 
the United States Steel Trust and kindred monopolies, while men, 
women, and children were crowding the corridors of Congress crying 
for food and a place to lay their heads. And while this outrageous 
attempt to create a record for economy and reform by the newly 
fledged despots at the head of Departments was takmg place, a 
Member of the House rose on the floor and congratulated the country 
on having a billion of gold dollars lying idle in its treasuries, as an 
instance of our grandeur and stupendous wealth. Great is the 
worship of the golden calf! I know of nothing paralleling it, save the 
illustration I saw in the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, in the 
Egyptian Temple at the head of the *' Streets of Cairo." During their 
ceremonies a huge door, apparently the entrance of a great vault, 
would swing open and fortn would emerge a high priest fearfully and 
wonderfully clad, followed by a group of youths carrying a platform 
on which was perched a golden calr. Aiter a tour of the temple, 
through rows oi mummies of the Egyptian kings, to the accompani* 
ment of soimds as hideous in tone as the corpses swathed in linen and 
spices were in looks, the little beast was set before the altar, where the 
sacrament of oil, wine, incense, and holy water was administered, and 
then with a like ear-splitting incantations returned to his cave, where 
he was locked in by the high priest, with heavy bolts and bars, to 
await another turn at the consecration. The line of demarcation, 
gentlemen, between the worship of the golden calf by the heathen, and 
the unctuous idolatry of Christian nation which stores a billion of 
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yellow metal in its treasury vault, while yet it throws its faithful 
servers into the street on the plea of economy, to die of misery and 
despair, or fall victims to the demon drink, is but 'nil' and are one and 
the same worship of the metallic god. 

Go out of the jurisdiction of this capital, and what has Congress 
done toward creating a multitude of drunkards and harlots, insane, 
and paupers broadcast throughout the land without the aid of 
saloons? While en route to me Pacific coast in June of 1894, I 
stopped at Denver, Colo., for the jubilee of the suffragists, who were 
to vote for the first time in November through the effort of the noble 
Governor Waite. It not only cured me of my zeal for suffrage, but 
educated me as no other experience could in the enormity of the 
crimes of this nation. The Young Men's National Republican 
League was in session at the time, and I heard John M. Tnurston, 
then Senator from Nebraska and presiding officer of the league, 
read a letter of warning from Don Cameron, Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, on the alarming encroachments of our hereditary foe. 
England, which was forcing us in cunning manipulation to a gold 
standard and which in time, if not checked, would destroy our 
liberty, closing with the appalling affirmation, '^The bankers oi Lon- 
don have said we must suDmit, and we have submitted. England 
holds us to her allegiance more thoroughly to-day than she <ud in 
1776.'' 

I determined then to learn, through personal observation, what 
Congress had done thus far with its hands across the sea in the 
British lion's paw, especially as A. D. Stickney, president of the 
Chicago Great Western Railway, had but recently affirmed in a 
banker's congress that the pamc of 1893 was the banker's panic, 
gotten up solely for the purpose of forcing Congress to repeal the 
silver purchasing clause. Through five months of hard experience 
1 traveled over the highways and byways of that Centennial State, 
taking railway, stagecoach, private conveyance, through Httle burro 
pathways in my search for the truth. Into the desolated region of 
the once thriving great centers of industry — Creede, Cripple Creek, 
Victor, to the little hamlet perched high in the mountain fastnesses — 
I plunged and saw with my own eyes the work of destruction which 
was wrought, not only in property values but in physical wreck and 
degeneration, and the summing up of the whole was given me in the 
terse language of an EngUshman who had long been m charge of the 
great smelters, who said, *'I Hstened, madam, to your review and 
can safely say that half has not been told. History records no more 
infamous page than this spectacle of a great Republic destroying one 
of its money metals at the dictation of a monarchical power, paralyz- 
ing the arms of one of its vast industries, and throwing tens of thou- 
sands of industrious citizens out into the highways and byways as 
tramps and hoboes to fill drunkards' and suicides' graves, insane asy- 
lums, and criminal cells, their wives and daughters to starve or beg 
or walk the streets as prostitutes and harlots." 

Unnumbered saloons, gentlemen, running into unlimited years, 
could not record sufch devastation as this, wrought by the hand or 
our National Legislature. 

Pursuing my journey to the Pacific coast, I found a like condition 
there. California, largely dependent on the sale of her fruits and 
products to the silver-mining camps, was in a state of bankruptcy. 
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Ranch after ranch was sold while I was in its various counties, and 
men in wild despair committed suicide or filled insane asylums and 
drunkards' graves in untold numbers. In Santa Clara County, one 
of the finest fruit sections of the State, the banks held 11,000 mort- 
gages on the ranches. At San Luis Obispo I visited a camp of 
farmers and fruit raisers of the more humble type. They were 
ragged, despairing, penniless, and so broken in spirit, both men and 
women, that it seemed as if nothing could again restore their confi- 
dence in God or their fellow-man. At Sacramento, in December of 
1895, each of the auditors of the various counties reported their sec- 
tions absolutely bankrupt. 

Let me take you a step further, gentlemen, beyond our borders, 
and show you how the National Government can discount saloons 
and evil influences by a large majority. In violation of the very 
basic principles upon which this noole Kepublic is founded, we mur- 
derously assaulted the Philippines and took by shot and shell a people 
who had confided in us absolutely, and who for three centuries had 
been struggling for their liberty. We killed 600,000 on the island of 
Luzon alone, and are holding them by the same despotic methods 
which precipitated our revolution against England. 

While at a western sanitarium some five or six years ago, I met the 
lady who had been appointed by President McKinley to go to the 
PhiHppines with her corps of nurses, as president of the White Ribbon 
League, to administer to the wrecked soldiers as best she could. At 
the Hawaiian Islands she boarded the ships returning to America 
with their loads of desolated young men. It was a record so cruel and 
appalling that upon her report to McKinley he ordered the women 
home. 

A surgeon of the Army, in a recent review of the evil results of the 
abolition of the army canteen, closes his article with biting sarcasm, 
saying: ''We are the great hypocritical hippodrome — none like us.'' 

We are not only nypocrites, gentlemen, but sham religionists, 
deserving of the anathema maranatha of the Great Master. 

We pose as a peace-loving nation, while yet we incite to more hor- 
rible results than war. This Government has alUed itself with Eng- 
land, the instigator of the dreadful massacre between Japan and Rus- 
sia. England has used America as her cat's-paw to call off the dogs 
of war when it so pleased Her Majesty, and we in turn received as the 
price of the treachery 325,000,000 of Japanese bonds, while Great 
Britain took the Uon's share of 750,000,000. 

Gentlemen, do you know how lone it takes to create a billion of 
dollars in hard labor? Nineteen hunared years at the rate of a dollar 
a minute, and America has placed the shackles of poverty, misery, 
■despair upon the generations of Japanese yet unborn, that these two 
Christian alUes mav shovel into their greedy sacks throughout unnum- 
bered years the golden shekels wrung from the bloodv sweat of these 
hapless and helpless toilers. Do you wonder that tne Japanese are 
fleeing from their native land? But more than this: America has 
joined hands with England in this nefarious bargain to vitiate and 
violate the verv basic principles of our Declaration of Independence, 
"that all manKind are entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness," and, having forged the chains upon Japan, tms "hypo- 
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critical hippodrome'' now proposes, through one Presidential candi- 
date, to increase our Army to immense proportions, and scare-head 
battle ships are demanded by the Executive that we may chase the 
tittle victim of our duplicity away from the Pacific coast and silence 
its guns for justice. 

The reflex wave of wrongdoing in the Philippines washes up to this 
Capitol the flotsam and jeisam of hundreds of young men in St. 
Ehzabeth's, hopelessly ruined in body, mind, and estate, without the 
aid of saloons, and thousands of the nower of our youth lie in ArUng 
ton and elsewhere who are not the victims of drunken brawls, and if 
we continue this world-power viciousness asylums imnumbered will 
be more essential to our safety than gorgeous ouildings on the Mall. 

Furthermore, gentlemen, your function in national government 
is not that of dictator over the personal liberty of your lellow-man. 
You are here to cooperate, suggest, and direct, as a joint tenant by 
the courtesy of your coadjutors m governmental affairs. Prohibition 
is not for tree men; it has always been addressed to slaves. The 
Decalogue was given to a race just freed from chains and degradation. 
The spectacular delivery from Moimt Sanai was simply to enforce 
what became necessary to impress on undeveloped minds passing aa 
the Israelites must necessarily do through vast extent or valuable 
territory near great cities and villages, rich in their accumulation of 
all that makes for civilization; where temptations of the most serious 
nature would confront these newly released slaves, and yet not one 
of the Ten Commandments was addressed as to what they should eat 
or drink, although Adam's civilization was based on the prohibition 
of an apple, while Noah's rehabilitation was founded on wine. 

In a country where all are equal before the law, one citizen, or a 
group of citizens, have not the slightest right to prohibit another 
&om exercising his judgment and choice as to what he shall eat, 
drink, or wear. 

Moreover, gentlemen, confiscation of valuable property is taking 
place in the most astounding maimer in violation of the Consti- 
tution, which guarantees to every citizen protection under due 
process of law. No time is ^ven to dispose of valuable assets, or 
opportunity to protect industnes that have been built up through long 
years of patient toil and hard labor. It is one of the most amazing 
features of this wave that actual glee is manifest when the financial 
destruction is presented, and utter contempt is expressed for the loss 
of revenue to individuals or State and National governments. 

I witnessed the fight down in Wilmington, Del., last fall, and if the 
Prohibs had been victorious not an hour would have been allowed to 
owners of millions of dollars' worth of valuable property to remove 
their stock or sell their land and fixtures. Are you prepared as 
national legislators to place your approval on like vandalism as this? 
The excuse for such extremes is given in the nonchalant sweep of 
expression, "Oh, the drink habit has ruined enough property and 
men to sweep it out of existence forever." 

To those who believe that not every man who takes a glass of heet, 
wirie, or alcoholic stimulant is a vagabond, a criminal, a debauchee, 
or drunken degenerate, but that a vast proportion of them are good 
and law-abiding citizens, charitable and philanthropic to a degree. 
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of honest and earnest workers, the possibiUty oVa. financial cataclysm 
to this Republic if the so-called reiorm is not checked. 

Already the Treasxiry, it is said, is threatened with a deficit of 
alarming proportions. What shall be its status when the income, 
now represented by $287,000,000, from the brewer, the wine grower, 
the distiller, ceases, and one^hird of the revenue disappears, while 
taxes from other branches of this vast network of beehive industry 
can no longer be collected? . 

Tour own salaries will be at stake, and while the soup house and 
the hand-me-downs may not be a part of your experience, the pos- 
sibility of another Coxey's army, this time storming Capitol MilL 
with a Qoth and Vandal spirit, bom of hunger, nakecmess, and 
despair, may not be the visionary dream of an alarmist. 
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Committee on the District of Columbia, 

House of Representatives, 
':: Wednesday, May 6, 1908. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Samuel W. Smith 
(chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF MB. 0. A. PESSAONO 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I come to repre- 
sent the United Italian Society of the District of Columbia, and also 
the Italian colony of the District of Columbia. They are unanimous 
in opposing a change in the present laws. They consider it would be 
a hardship upon them, because the Italian always^likes to have a 
little drint at his meals, as a rule. They do not abuse the drinking 
habit. Very few Italians are arrested for being drunk, and they have 
taken beverages in this way until it becomes a necessity of life itself. 

Most of these Italians are working upon the roads at the present 
time, and when they come home they may have merely a loaf of 
bread. If they have the money with which to buv a little stimulant 
to eat with their meals, they do so, because they reel that they must 
have it. As they do not abuse this privilege, they do not think it 
right that there should be a change in the present laws. I have here 
petitions from various orgainizations and persons entering protests 
against any modification or change of existing law. 

Mr. Kahn. And you are familiar with conditions in Italy? 

Mr. Pessagno. I am. 

Mr. Kahn. You have observed those conditions? 

Mr. Pessagno. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. They have wine rooms everywhere over there? 

Mr. Pessagno. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. If you have seen the conditions over there, you know 
that the children grow up accustomed to seeing wine used. 

Mr. Pessagno. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Have you noticed that there is very Uttle drunkenness 
there? 

Mr. Pessagno. You will see very little drunkenness there. 

Mr. Kahn. There is no hypocrisy about it? 

Mr. Pessagno. No, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. They do not have to use any hypocrisy? 

Mr. Pessagno. "No, sir. 

Mr. KLahn. As a matter of fact, there is no drunkenness there? 

Mr. Pessagno. No, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. That confirms my judgment of what I saw last summer 
in Italy. 

Mr. Pessagno. Yes, sir. 

8 
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STATEMENT BY JERE F. MCCARTHY. REPRESENTING THE CEN- 
TRAL LABOR UNION OF THIS CITY; ALSO REPRESENTING THE 
BARTENDERS' LEAGUE, A CONSTITUENT ORGANIZATION OF 
THE CENTRAL LABOR UNION. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as the representa- 
tive of the Bartenders^ League of this city, an organization of 750 
members who are continuously employed in the business that this 
legislation would destroy, I desu*e to enter their protest, supplemented 
with the protest of 3,000 people, who ar^ depending on the labor of 
these breadwinners for their support — 3,750 in all. 

This organization is a subordinate union of the Hotel and Restau- 
rants Employees' International Alliance of America, affiliated with the 
American Federation, having a large membership throughout the 
United States and Canada, ^nd is composed of waiters, waitresses^ 
cooks, miscellaneous help, and bartenders. 

In a census taken of 200 saloons at random we found, taldng into 
account waiters, cooks, and miscellaneous help, that the average was 
2 employees each. If this ratio for the 520 saloons maintains through- 
out, we have 1,040 more employees that would be affected by flxe 
passage of this •bill. Allowing 5 for each family, we have 5,200 
more people that are to be supported, Heaven knows how, if this 
measure prevails. 

WAGE LOSS FOR TflE ORGANIZATIONS MENTIONED. 

Fifteen dollars a week is the minimum wage for bartenders; the 
average is $17.50. We have no reason to beBeve that the average 
wage for waiters, cooks, etc., would.be less than $15 per week. 

And from these figures we have — 

750 bartenders, a weekly wage of $13, 125 

1,040 waiters, cooks, etc 15, 606 

Total weekly wage for both 28, 725 

Yearly wage for both 1,493,700 

One thousand seven hundred and ninety homes are benefited by this 
large sum, and 8,950 people are directly its beneficiaries. It is hard 
enough now to obtain employment to support our wives and little 
ones, and We are apprehensive for their sake over the passage of this 
bill. 

liFPECT ON OTHERS. 

A computation recently made by a number of labor leaders here 
in the District as to about how many members of the various labor 
organizations could be figured on as losing constant employment 
if this bill should be enacted into law resulted as follows. 

Note. — The estimate is based on the labor employed in the erec- 
tion of new buildings, remodeling, repairs, and other improvements 
made by saloonists, brewers, distillers, and wholesale merchants 
engaged in the liquor business in this city, also the labor involved 
in furnishing mechanical and all other supplies needed in this business. 

Twenty-five carpenters, 5 bricklayers, 2 ironworkers, 10 plumbers^ 

5 plasterers, 2 tile layers, 15 sheet metal workers, 10 paper hangers, 
10 machinists, 3 stonecutters, 15 painters, 10 electrical workers, 5 
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hod carriers, 25 building laborers, 10 steam fitters, 3 steam fitters' 
helpers, 5 stone masons, 4 cement workers, 3 lathers, 2 marble workers, 
2 iron molders and boiler makers, 10 glass blowers, 5 printers, 15 
engineers, 20 firemen, 10 horseshoers, 5 blacksmiths, 2 pipe coverers, 
8 mmiture makers and finishers, 3 carpet mechanics, 10 miscellaneous 
tradesmen — total, 260. A large majority of whom receive $4 per 
day, some $5, a few $2.50, and others $3.50 per day. A fair average 
would be $3.75 per day. Let us add also to this 500 brewery workers, 
100 cigar makers, 20 musicians, 12 bakers, 5 bakery-wagon drivers, 
5 butcher workmen, 20 ice drivers, 150 bottlers, 10 window cleaners, 
2 butcher-wagon drivers^ 3 ash-wagon men, 20 miscellaneous team- 
sters, 2 beer-pipe cleaners, 6 bar-supply men — total, 855. 

As the 642 of the first 6 trades or callings listed receive $3.50 per 
day, we think a fair average for all would be $3.25 per day. Now, 
then, we have of the fii:st lot mentioned 260 employees and of the 
second lot 855 employees; let us see the wage result. 





Wages. 




Daily. 


Weekly. 


Yearly. 


260 employees, at $3»7o per day 


1975.00 
2,788.75 


$5,850.00 
16,732.50 


$304, 200. 00 


855 employees, at $3.25 per day 


869,090.00 






Total 


3,763.75 


22,582.50 


1,173,290.00 







A daily wage for both $3,763.75, a weekly wage of $22,582.50, a 
yearly wage of $1,175,290. This large sum goes into the homes of 
1,115 workingmen, benefiting in all 5,575 people. 

The wholesalers and distillers number about 20; allowing 1 book- 
keeper at $18 per week, 1 clerk at $15, 1 teamster at $9, importer at 
$9, 1 agent or collector at $24, we have 5 people employed in each 
establishment averaging $15 per week, which will show 100 whole- 
sale employees at $15 per week, $1,500; foi: one year, $78,000. 

This sum goes into 100 more homes, benefiting 500 people. 

Now, then, to summarize, not taking into consideration the 520 
saloon keepersj^ 5 local brewers and their stockholders, 4 agents for 
outside brcA^^ers, 8 local bottlers, 118 proprietors of other establisjh- 
ments wiiere liquors airei sold (and those estabUshmentg employ help 
not herein eaumerated;) , and we have a total of 655, by adding stock- 
holders and partners we are not far from the mark if we say the total 
is 700; including their famihes we have a total of 3,500 people.* 



SUMMARY. 





Number. 


Wages. 




DaUy. 


Weekly. 


yearly. 


Barten^^rs », 


760 
1,040 
260 
855 
100 


$2,187.50 
2,600.00 

975.00 
2,788.75 

250.00 


$13,125.00 

15,600.00 

5, 85a 00 

16,732.50 

1,500.00 


$682,500.00 


Cooks, etc , 


811,200.00 


ICechanios 


304,300.00 
869,090.00 


Trades, etc ; 


Wliolesale help 


78,00D.QD 






Total 


3,005 


8,801.25 


52,807.50 


2,744,900.00 







Three thousand and five workingmen, supporting in all 15,025 
people; a dailv wage of $8,801.25, a weekly wage of $52,807.50;. a 
yearly vi^ge of $2^744,990. 
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Fifteen thousand and twenty-five people, equal to one twenty- 
second of our population, paying in taxes for the maintenance of our 
municipal government over $500,000 annually. 

The Central Labor Union here representing between 25,000 and 
30,000 workin^en, members of organized labor, has recorded itself 
against this bill. The resolutions adopted by that body February 
10, 1908j are hereto added. 

Resolutions. 

Whereas certain legislative measures are pending in Congress, having for their 
object the enforcement of prohibition upon the District of Columbia; and 

Whereas the people of said District are not permitted to exercise the rights of self- 
government by reason of disfranchisement, and can not, therefore, have a single voice 
Qr vote in the disposal of measures so vitally affecting their individual liberties and 
material interests; and 

Whereas the enactment of such prohibitory measures into law would result in the 
almost immediate destruction of at least one hundred millions of dollars invested in 
the industrial, manufacturing, and commercial interests represented by breweries, 
distilleries, and wholesale and retail liquor establishments located in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, necessitating an increase in taxation corresponding^to 
the enormous deficiency thus created and the disemployment of thousands of repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, including inside and outside brewery workmen, engi- 
neers, firemen, machinists, boilermakers, iron molders, brass finishers, steam fitters, 
plumbers, carriage and wagon makers, sign and house painters, horseshoers, bar- 
tenders, waiters, cooks, glass workers of every description, and men employed in 
nearly every industry and department of labor affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its constituent organizations, all of whom with their families depend 
upon these business and commercial institutions for a livelihood, and all of whom 
would be included in that ruin and destruction to which this legislation would con- 
sign them; and 

Whereas such results, so disastrous to the interests of labor, are especially to be 
deplored and provided against in such times as the present, when financial and indus- 
trial prostration and depression affect the entire nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That orgamzed labor, as represented by the Central Labor Union of the 
District of Columbia, is absolutely opposed to prohibition of the liquor traffic in said 
District, as well as to all bills of whatsoever kind now pending in the National Con- 
gress having for their purpose the suppression of said traffic; and be it further 

Resolved J That the legislative committee of the Central Labor Union be, and they 
hereby are, directed to use their good offices in bringing about the defeat of said bills 
and measures of every description, as well as to bring the subject-matter of these reso- 
lutions to the attention of all organizations of labor throughout the United States, 
asking them to communicate with their Representatives in Congress, reciuesting 
them to cast their votes against all prohibitory measures of the character herein stated 
in order that the people of the District may, as citizens of this Republic, exercise their 
right to register at the polls their approval or disapproval of the pending bills. 

Ad(^ted this 10th day of February, 1908. 

John H. Lorch, PresideTU. 

Attest: 

Sam De Nedrey, Secretary. 

I am sure, gentlemen, that the matter here presented will receive 
fair consideration, and I believe, as practical legislators and con- 
servative men, you that have the very best interest of the city at 
heart, after due deliberation, that you will not sacrifice the bread- 
winners of a large number of the poulation of this community by 
reporting this drastic measure otherwise than with your disapproval. 

I know that our opponents try to startle you with accumulative 
figures; that is, when they tell you with bated breath that there were 
nearly 15,000 poUce cases for the year, crimes ranging from tres- 
passing on the grass to rebating, offenders from the juvenile class to 
criminal graybeards, 15,000 in all; and yet, when we reduce the 
figures to a daily average, omitting Sundays, we have 47 for each 
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day. And against those figures, or in other words, every time the 
police court bell rings on these violators of the law, 3,005 law-abiding 
citizens are daily at Work producing goods and catering to the wants 
of a large number of the people in the District of Columbia. 

Their figures of inmates in the workhouse, jail, and insane asylum 
are also accumulative in another respect. They do not tell you that 
the workhouse contingent is the accumulation of days, the jail con- 
tingent the accumulation of months, the insane asylum the accumula- 
tion of years. The jail and workhouse prisoners number possibly 
about 900, or 6 per cent of the police court cases are continuously 
incarcerated on account of the accumulative plan. If we adopt the 
same method of computation for the 3,005 workingmen who are 
daily at work, multiplied by the work days of the year, 313, we would 
have 940,555 cases before the court of labor for tne year, and incar- 
cerating 6 per cent of that number as we did in the other case we 
would have 56,433 against 900; and so it is when we examine the 
statements made by our opponents in this direction, we but find that 
multiplying the daily evil by time accentuates the fact that the yearly 
good like the daily good but overwhelms the more. 

Let me for a moment indulge in some figures of a startling nature. 
A short time ago I requested a number of members of our organiza- 
tion that they take note of the number of customers that visited the 
establishments where they were employed for one day. The result 
obtained was an average of 300 each, which would mean for the 520 
saloons a total of 156,000 a day. These figures are startling, yet to 
show that they are reasonably correct your attention is called to thiB 
following extract from ^'The liquor proolem, a summary of investiga- 
tions," page 147: 

Investigation in Boston in 1895 revealed the fact that no less than 250,000 of Boston's 
inhabitants, or about 50 per cent, daily visited the saloons of that city. This was 
supposed to be an exaggerated estimate, but in 1898 a very careful census taken of the 
city of Chicago revealed the fact that 900,000^ or over 50 per cent of the population, 
daily frequented the saloons of that city. 

When we take into consideration that Washington has a large 
number of visitors yearly, we feel that 156,000 is, if anything, far 
below the mark; this daily average for the year, omitting Sunaays, 
would give us 33,228,000, and yet of this vast number of visits to 
the saloons of this city there was not one capital crime committed 
in one of those establishments in 1907. If the saloon is the cause 
of all crimes, we want more direct evidence in the saloon itself. 

Warden Harris, of the District Jail, informed your committee that 
for the ten years covering his wardenship there were 15 murderers 
incarcerated who attributed their crime to drink. •• 

Be this true or not, I can but recall one case of homicide in a saloon 
for the period mentioned. Later I will present some figures on homi- 
cides covering our entire country which, on account of the numbers 
involved, may speak truer than statements covering small numbers^ 
If the fifteen homicides had been committed in saloons, our per- 
centage shows but one death for every 22,152,000 visits, or one death 
for about seventy times the population of Washington. . ■ 

The railroad casualties for 1907 (using round figures) were: Killed, 
10,000; iniured, 97,000; number of passengers, 997,000,000, shoy/^^' 
ing a deatn rate of 1 to nearly every 100,000 passengers. By comr^ 
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parison we find that — ^if the 15 homicides occurred in the saloons — 
the possibility of death from that source as against the railroad 
would be as 1 to 220 ; but as a fact we had but one homicide, and the 
correct ratio would be as 1 to 2,200. 

There is not one of you, gentlemen, that would vote to prohibit 
the manufacture of one wheel, nor vote to prohibit the laying of one 
rail for the railroads of our country, even though you must reel reason- 
ably assured that the casualties of 1908 will closely approximate, or 
far exceed, the disasters of 1907. 

That the claims made by the prohibitionists for crime resulting 
from intoxicating beverages vary, as low as 40 per cent, as high as 
100 per cent, or all, is common knowledge to those who interest 
themselves in their erratic statements. An investigation of one 
crime at least may be productive of some information that will inter- 
est those who care to go further into the subject. 

Taking our statistics from the most reliable source on the one 
great crime, murder, and obtaining our information from the very 
best source possible as to the number of adults, male, who do and do 
not use intoxicating beverages, let us see where it will lead and what 
results may be obtained. 

HOMICIDE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
[Page 396, World Almanac, 1906.] 

The statistics of the United States census for 1900 had not been published by the 
Census Office when the World Almanac was ready for the press. The specific report of 
the Census Office is in course of preparation. The latest official statistics therefore 
are for 1890. 

The census bulletin presenting statistics of homicide in the United States in 1890 
was prepared by Frederick H. Wines, special a^ent on pauperism and crime. The 
following is the summing up of the results of his investigation: 

"Of 82,329 prisoners m the United States June 1, 1890, the number charged with 
homicide was 7,386, or 8.97 per cent. Omitting 35 who were charged with double 
crimes, 6,958 of them, or 94.65 per ceyt, were men, and 393, or 5- 35 per cent, were 
women. * * * The habits oi 973 in respect of use of intoxicating liquors are not 
stated. 

"The remaining 6,378 are classed as follows: Total abstainers, 1,282; occasional or 
iwoderate drinkers, 3,829; drunkards, 1,267." 

Classifying them as drinkers and nondrinkers, the percentage would 
^ow a little over 2Q per cent for the nondrinkers and a little otct 
79 per cent for the drinkers. Let us now present the following: 

[An extract from the liquor problem— A summary of investigations— The committee of fifty. 1893-19C3 
by John S. Billings, Charles W. Elliott, Henry W. Faraum, Jacob L. Green, Rajoncmd Calkins, and 
Francis C. Peabody. (See page 29.)] 

**We have no trustworthy data as to the proportion of total abstainers, occasional 
drinkers, regular moderate ariakesns, and positively intempemte persons in the United 
States. From such information as we have it seems probable that of the adult males 
in this country not more than 20 per cent are total abstainers and not more than 5 
per cent are positively intemperate in the sense that they drink to such excess as to 
cause evident injury to health. Of the remaining 75 per cent the majority — ^probj^y 
ait least 50 per cent of the whole — are occasional drinkers, while the remaining 25 
p^r cent might perhaps be classed as regular moderate drinkers.'* 

From these figures we gather the facts that 79 per cent of the murders were com- 
mitted by drinkers and 20 per cent were committed by nondrinkers. These figures 
are especially valuable, as they cover the entire country at a given time. 
. By compaaring the percentages of both classes guilty of murder with the male adults 
of our population of nondrinkers and drinkers a startling similarity is noted. 
■TwentT per cent of the male adults of our country are nondrinkers, 20 per cent of 
the muraers committed were committed bynondnnkers. Eighty per cent of the 
male adults of our country are drinkers, and nearly 80 per cent of the murders com- 
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mitted were committed by drinkers. Our research leads us to at least the fact that 
the ratios have been wonderfully maintained. 

If with the great crime of murder the ratio is coequal with both classes, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that the lesser crimes will show the same percentage? And if 
this be proven so, what becomes of the argument or claim that crime is the resultant 
of drink? The percentages balancing, the argument or claim must necessarily fall 
for water has its victims as well as wine. 

There have been many statements made to your committee, pro and con, that prohi- 
bition prohibits or does not prohibit. The following figures on per capita consumption 
by decades, taken from the Statistical Record of the Progress of the United States. 
1800-1906, page 687, issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor, is worthy of 
your consideration. 

Per capita cons^imption, in gallons. 





Wine. 


Malt 
liquors. 


Distilled 
spirits. 


Total. 


1870 


0.32 
.56 
.46 
.39 
.55 


5.31 
8.26 
13.66 
16.01 
20.20 


2.07 
1.27 
1.40 
1.25 
1.51 


7.70 


1880 


10.08 


1890 


15.53 


1900 


17.68 


1906 


22.27 







The percentage of increase for 1880 over 1870, taking the totals, was 30 per cent; 
1890 over 1880 was 50 per cent; 1900 over 1890, taking the totals, was 16 per cent; 
six years of the present decade over 1900 was 22 per cent. 

The total increase for all beverages in 1906 over 1870 shows 195 per cent, and beer 
taken alone shows an increase of 280 per cent. If prohibition prohibits, I would like 
our opponents to explain this tremendous increase in per capita consumption. 

I wish to say, gentlemen, that the figures for the fiscal yeaf ending 1907, the banner 
year of prohibition, show an increase in per capita consumption over 1906. 

Mr. Clmirman and gentlemen of the committee, you are aware that the members of 
organized labor, representing 25,000 or 30,000 workingmen of this city, have recorded 
themselves against this bill in a series of resolutions adopted by the Central Labor 
Union February 10, 1908. 

Their reasons for so doing and their opposition to this measure may be stated as 
follows: 

First. It would entirely destroy the trade or calling of several large organizations 
affiliated with this body. 

Second. It would deprive of employment many hundreds of members of organized 
labor and other wage-earners. 

Third. As there is fully 95 per cent of its membei-ship who are occasional and mod- 
erate drinkers, tiey view with alarm legislation that would deprive them, after their 
hard day's work, of their customary glass of beer or other stimulating beverages. 

Fourtn. They feel it is unjust ana that it aims directly at them, for thev know that 
their more wealthy neighbors will still enjoy the privilege denied them, by reason of 
well-stocked cellars and well-filled ice boxes which they, the workingmen, can not 
well afford. 

Fifth. They realize that the measure is a direct blow at the person^ liberty of the 
widividual and that it but masciuerades under its title: "To prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors in ^e District of Columbia;" for its object or the motive 
behind the title is to prevent the use by the citizens of this community , especially the 
workingmen, of beverages that they heretofore daily or occasionally enjoyed. 

Sixth. The bill makes provisions for the sale of liquors for known pharmaceutical, 
mechanical, medicinal, and sacramental purposes. 

It nowhere provides that we shall be allowed to manufacture, even for the purposes 
which the provisions of the bill provide for. It does not allow the community to manu- 
facture in this case for its own needs, not even for medicinal purposes. 

Seventh. The ministers and members of some churches who use wine for sacramental 
purposes are exempt. The ministers and members of churches who do not use it for 
that purpose are denied. By designating purposes instead of persons it escapes the 
class-legislation phase, but we know that it is masquerading again, and we are wise in 
our generation to the motive behind the exemption. One of the commandments of 
our republican institutions is: Thou shalt give special nrivileges to none. 

Eighth. The aaloonists have an argeement witn the Central Labor Union to employ 
only union men; so have the brewers and others engaged in the business. They pay 
the union scale of wages, and the hours of toil are satisfactory at this time to all con- 
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cemed. If the measure was submitted to the suffrage of our citizens the labor vote 
would be almost a unit against its adoption. 

Ninth. The members of organized labor stand for the saloon. They know that the 
trade union movement germinated, grew, and flourished through the instrumentalities 
afforded by the taprooms and taverns for social intercourse and exchange of ideas in 
England — that England in which it has been said, " Better England free than sober/' 
The trade-union movement grew, flourished, and triumphed, and to-day stands a 
potential factor in the policies of that great nation. 

The American saloon, gentlemen, is the nearest approach to an absolute democracy 
in our midst. The poor man's club, it is here the wage-earners out of their organiza- 
tions meet. In this establishment, in this institution, possibly every labor organiza- 
tion in our country had its inception or it3 birth. 

It is there the seed was sown, the doctrine promulgated, the formation planned, and 
the organization created. Several I have organized throug:h these channels, and 
from this source I expect to create others. Who says that there is no good in the saloon? 
Who says that there is no argument for its defense? 

The red schoolhouse may give us the elementaries and our colleges a classical flnish 
to our education, but if you want to study men ^o to the saloon, the greatest college 
without books in our community. Here hypocrisy stands unmasked; cunning, fear, 
and deceit detected; courage, truth, and generosity noted; in fact all that goes to make 
up the physical, mental, and moral man in his strength and weakneas stands revealed, 
to him who would closely observe. 

There is more good in the saloon than is dreamed of in our philosophy. There is a 
deeper thirst than the mere satisfaction of the palate. The social features, fellowship, 
recreation, amusement, enjoyment, and a desire to know and discuss the happenings 
of the world, lead us with tenfold more force to the saloon than the temporary satisfac- 
tion of our physical wants with a few glasses of beer. 

The saloon is progressive and its ultimate goal is true temperance. Beer is becoming 
the universal beverage. Its alcoholic range is 1 to 7 per cent, while hard cider has an 
alcoholic range of 4 to 8 per cent. 

There is as yet no substitute for the saloon. We should hesitate to abolish an institu- 
tion that contributes so largely to municipal and national treasuries, so miuch to labor 
employed, so much to the desires, needs, and knowledge of an extensive patronage. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in behalf of those I directly repre- 
sent, I desire to thank you kindly for the privilege of this hearing. I desire also to 
doubly thank you in behalf of the 30,000 workmgmen, my colleagues — ^the trades 
unionists of this city, who have and are doing more for the moral uplift of all the work- 
ers of this community than 10,000 Prohibitionists and others armed with banners, 
preaching annihilation as against regulation; confiscation as against a just and equita- 
ble remuneration. 

Mr. Kahn. Have you read the report of the managers of the Sol- 
diers' Homes of the country? 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Have you noticed the report from the Soliders' Home 
in Maine, which State is a prohibition State? 

Mr. McCarthy. Especially. 

Mr. Kahn. The reports from the Soldiers' Homes of that State 
show that out of 136 cases of acute alcoholism, prior to the abolition 
of the canteen, there were, in prohibition Maine, 249 cases of alcohol- 
ism, after the canteen at the Soldiers' Home at Togus had been 
abolished. 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, sir: and that surprised me because I thought 
there might be isolated cases in which prohibition might prohibit. 

Mr. Mathew E. O'Brien. The record shows that there was a de- 
crease of $36,000,000 in the saloon business. 

Mr. McCarthy. Representative Bartholdt told us differently. 

Mr. Campbell. What is the attitude of the families of the working- 
men on this subject? How do the wives of the workingmen think? 

Mr. McCarthy. I can state frotn experience that the wives of the 
members of our organization, every two out of three of them, take a 
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glass of beer themselves occasionally. I think that that will give 
you an idea. 

Mr. Nye. Do we understand that you represent the wives and 
mothers as well as the laboring men themselves ? 

Mr. McCarthy. Oh, yes; I only know one prohibitionist in the 
whole labor movement, and I think I know about 10,000 of them. 
I believe that in all organizations there is about one prohibitionist in 
100. 

Mr. Kahn. You have known but 1 prohibitionist in about 10,000 
wage-earners 1 

Mr. McCarthy. Yes, sir. While they do not drink, I know of but 
two who will not antagonize this bill. I have had a large experience 
in this movement. 

Mr. Campbell. As compared with the American saloon, what do 
you say about the European places ? If you had the power of estab- 
lishing the American system or the European system, which of the 
two would you prefer to see maintained ? 

Mr. McCarthy. Abroad, the conditions are a little different. They 
are a little more democratic over there. In England it has become 
the custom to have barmaids. We would consider that out of order 
and out of tune in this country. Perhaps it might have been better 
in this country if when men drink they were surrounded by women 
as they are in Europe, where it is a matter of indifference to see men 
and women taking a drink together. Perhaps it results in moderation. 

Mr. Cambpell. The treating custom does not prevail there as it 
does here of men standing up before the bar. 

Mr. McCarthy. So I understand. 

Mr. Campbell. Do you not think it would be advisable to have 
that practice abandoned in this country if it could be done? 

Mr. McCarthy. With fifteen years' experience behind the bar and 
twenty-five years in front of it, I am not ready to affirm that proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Campbell. According to our custom in this country, five men 
may go in to get a drink and before they come out instead of getting 
one drink apiece it will be five, and they will be all the worse for it. 

Mr. McCarthy. There are two weaknesses in our system, and they 
are that some people will spend a little too much money and others 
will drink a little too much. 

Mr. Kahn. A man will go into a saloon with four or five others 
and he mav take a soft drink. When I go into a saloon with others^ 
I drink soda, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. McCarthy. As to the American habit of treating, I do not 
think that it is altogether objectionable. It simply shows the gener- 
osity of the American's nature. In the beer mat is consumed in 
this town, there is only from 3 per cent to 5 per cent of alcohol, while 
in hard cider it ranges from 4 per cent to 8 per cent. 

Mr. Kahn. I think that is borne out from the statistics of other 
sections. It is shown that hard cider has about 8 per cent of alcohol. 

Mr McCarthy. Yes, sir. What little knowledge I have acquired 
has been through my association in saloons. Through that associa- 
tion I have been directed to the reading of the best literature, and 
what little knowledge I have of the higher sciences and literature I 
have gained in that way. 
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STATEMENT OF KUET VOELGKNEE, PRESIDENT UNITED GERMAN 
SOCIETIES OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am sent up here to 
represent the United German Societies of the District of Columbia, an 
organization composed of 23 societies of citizens of Gerinan extraction 
and comprising nearly 5,000 people who, through me, most emphatic- 
ally protest against any change of the present laws and regulations 
concerning prohibition in the District of Columbia, and who most 
respectfully ask your honorable committee to report adversely on said 
bills. We are opposed to these bills, because we do not believe in pro- 
hibition, as we believe that prohibition never prohibits and because it 
interferes with the liberty of the citizens. 1 stand here as the presi- 
dent and the representative of the United German Societies, but I 
stand here also in my capacity as an American citizen and an inhabit- 
ant of the District of Columbia, who thinks that he is old enough to 
know what he has to eat and to drink, and I am here as a Christian 
who stands in the midst of church life. I would not stand here if I 
would consider the matter in question as immoral from a churchman^ s 
point of view, so far as my person is concerned. 

Now, I said that the German element is opposed to such legislation, 
as we do not believe in prohibition. Before entering in the argumeat 
I would like to state that in my further deductions I freely and fre- 
quently refer to a speech of the Hon. P. B. Deuster several years ago ia 
the House of Representatives. 

We have always practiced true temperance, and will continue to do 
so ; we demonstrate it by our lives and by our duties. Sound reason 
demands temperance, and temperance means moderation. Prohibi- 
tion is neither. It is rank intolerance, and intolerance knows not 
what moderation is. 

Were the prohibitionists to preach the doctrine of temperance in the 
use of the so-called alcoholic beverages, their campaign would be supr 
ported by sound reason. 

Such a campaign has ever been the campaign of every jfair-minded 
man long before the first prohibitionist was bom. 

Temperance, however, does not mean total abstinence or pix^hi- 
bition. We are against prohibition, because it does not prohibit 
We are against total abstinence, because it is unnc^tural and «» forced 
condition. The advocate of absolute prohibition insists that the 
human race shall by force of law accept his theory as correct. If 
unwilling to accept that theory, it shall be eoereed to live up to e^x^d. 
to carry out that strained sociological theory. 

The prohibitionist insists that the State^ shall see to it tt^at (hf 
fio-called liquor traffic be suppreeeed; in other words, that no citiaea 
shall or may driuk any '^alcoholic beverage." li prohibition is of 
such a beneficial nature for mfwikind in general, how is it that tl;^ 
foremost men of the nation have not advocated the adoption of pro- 
hibitory law9 throughout the United States? I do not know of any 
man that has accomplished something worth while for the benefit of 
the country who was a professed prohibitionist. I do not know of 
one truly great man who has said that prohibition was beneficial to 
the countiy. 

We contend that drunkenness and disorder result in a ^eatef 
degree from the social proscription of liquors and continual agitation 
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on the part of our temperance friends than from any other cause. It 
IB the old storrv of Eden repeating itself — ^the tree in the center was 
a temptation, becau-se it was forbidden, and the same may be said of 
the liquor. The act of Congress prohibiting the sale of beer and 
light wines in the posts of the Army, accordmg to the testimony of 
distinguished officers, has been a lamentalble mistake. It has been 
a cause of demoralization in the Army and has been followed by an 
increase in the desertions, by an increase in drunkenness, by an 
ijicrease in disease, by an increase in offenses against military discipline. 
We are convinced that legislation intended to promote morality by 
compelling the abandonment of any mere personal hahit or indulg- 
ence that is not inherently immoral is wrong in principle and must 
ultimately do more harm than good. Moral reform is an individual 
matter. It begins and ends with individuals, and the most effective 
forces for its promotion are internal — not compulsion, but education. 
Teach manhood, self-respect, not by curbing and treating it as a 
thing unable to take care of itself, but by allowing it the largest and 
broadest degree of personal liberty, and a long step will be taken in 
the direction of reform. 

The great argument used by our prohibition friends against the 
use of liquor is that it brings ruin and degradation to the body and 
the character of the drunkard. Their theme is a pathetic theme. 
Let me say here that it is beyond all earthly province to control a 
single human passion. That power alone rests in the Supreme Ruler. 
It IS, therefore, rank folly, m my estimation, to legislate against 
the continuation of drunkenness. Does anyone candidly believe 
that by a stroke of the pen we can repress the desire to drink even 
eold tea? Prohibitory legislation can not prohibit, and never will. 
Every reasonable man knows that drunkenness is a great evil, but 
equally every reasonable man ought to admit that prohibition will 
not, and can not in the nature of things, abolish that evil. The evil 
of drunkenness can not be overcome by prohibition, whereunder the 
Government abdicates a sound and reasonable control of the liquor 
traffic. Very frequently it is said in behalf of prohibition that 
liquor excites the passions and causes an explosion of anger that is 
often attended witn tragic results. I admit this. But no less it is 
true that where one murder is the consequence of drunkenness, sta- 
tistics will point to ten murders committed in cold blood by assas- 
sins whose feelings were not inflamed by drink. Such a proposition 
is untenable, and no argument can be drawn from it to justify sump- 
tuary legislation. The whole outcry against the use of liquor is 
indeed extremely offensive and insulting to the intelligence of the 
American people. Their appetites can not certainly have become 
so universally depraved that it is necessary to legally regulate them. 
We can not have lost so much of our manhood that we are no longer 
able to maintain our private lives with sobriety and self-respect. 

We protest against the bill on the further ground that it will be in 
violation of all property rights of the citizens. Every citizen under 
our law is supposed to be just as secure in the enjoyinent of his prop- 
erty rights as in the possession of his personal lioerties, and it is not 
the policy of our laws or institutions to discriminate against one citi- 
zen or class of citizeds in favor of another, nor to lay an unequal 
burden upon one citizen over another citizen. 
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In the District of Columbia citizens have invested in lands and 
improved the same with large buildings and equipment for brewing 
purposes, perhaps to the extent of $6,000,000. Such lands so 
maproved and used, if the proposed bill should become a law, would 
become practically valueless, as they could not be used with the 

E resent improvements for any other purposes. These property rights 
ecame vested in the citizens under laws which guaranteed to them 
the full enjovment thereof. It was no violation of law for any of these 
citizens to buy the land and erect thereon the plants for brewing 
purposes. It is no violation of law for them to conduct a brewing 
Dusmess. They have not conducted their business in any manner 
in violation of the law, but on the contrary the brewers of this District 
have conducted a legitimate business in a most legitimate way. Their 
business is just as legitimate as the building of nouses for rent or the 
estabhshment of manufacturing concerns of any other character. 
Their business has been conducted on as clean and legitimate lines 
as any other business establishment in the District of Columbia. To 
pass this bill would mean an irreparable loss to the owners in their 
property rights; it would mean that before their property could be 
utilized for any other business all the plants and improvements 
thereon would have to be entirely demolished or remodeled or rebuilt. 
In other words, it would mean to these citizens that their property 
rights, under color that it was being done for the good of the pubUc, 
are to be taken away from them without due process of law. 

We protest against the passage of the law oecause it would not 
only take away and destroy those rights without making a provision 
for their reasonable compensation. When the Government made it 
legal and thereby encouraged the citizen to establish himself in such a 
business, no one can reasonably feel that it was in the expectation of 
either the Government or of such citizen that such business would be 
treated differently from any other legitimate business or destroyed at 
the pleasure of the Government, and especially when the business was 
being conducted according to the law. We will admit that the 
Government has the right to condemn private property for the benefit 
of the public. We believe that private interests should yield to the 
public good, but we submit that when the Government feels that 
private interests should be thus forfeited it has no right to take the 
citizen's property without making provision for his compensation. 
We have the principle illustrated here in our city. 

If the District of Columbia desires to open up a highway and it 
can not make satisfactory arrangements with the property owners 
along same, there is provision in law whereby such property may be con- 
demned to the use of the public and the citizen compensated therefor. 
The Union Station now beiog completed in this District is built for 
the good of the pubUc. It was necessary for the needs of the traveling 
world to have some such central pomt as a Union Station. To 
enable the pubUc to enter and leave the station, whether by private 
conveyance, train, or by street cars, it became necessary to elevate 
the grades of certain streets to and from said station. In making 
such elevations in the grades of those streets great damage neces- 
sarily resulted to the property facing upon same, because entrances 
and views to the houses were not omy destroyed, but l^ht was shut 
out from them and ventilation impaired. The value or such houses 
was seriously affected, so much so that in their present condition 
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but little use could be made thereof by their respective owners. 
While the Government had the right to provide for the building of 
the station and elevation of street grades, yet it had no right to so do 
to the irreparable injury of sych property owners, and accordingly 
the law made provisions for compensating such owners. All of sucn 
work was done under Ihe act of Congress. Why should the citizen 
of the District of Columbia who has acquired his property for brewing 
purposes in just as legitimate a way and for just as legitimate pur- 
poses,* and who is conducting his business in just as legitimate a 
rashion, have the value of his property taken away from him without 
compensation? Is there any principle to be found in our law which 
will warrant any such discrimination against property owners or 
will justify the Government in virtually confiscating the citizens' 
property without compensation or due process of law ? 

We protest against the passage of this bill, because it would be 
unwise to strike down a legitimate business in this District whereby 
the District would lose annually in the way of revenue from licenses 
about $300,000; also would lose annually in the way of taxes on the 
real and personal property more than $30,000; whereby the Federal 
Treasury would lose annually in the way of internal revenue about 
$455,000. In other words, the Federal Government and the District 
of Columbia together would lose annually in the way of revenue a 
total of nearly $800,000. Such would.be a most serious loss, and we 
submit that it would be unwise legislation which would thus deprive 
the Government of so much needed revenue W striking down a 
legitimate business. If such is the case, this deficit will have to be « 
supplied by taxing other legitimate property and legitimate trades 
sufficiently in excess of the present taxes to make good such loss to 
the Government. We submit that it would be unnecessarily burden- 
ing those citizens, and it would not only be unwise, but unjust. 

We protest against it, because it would be a most serious loss to the 
farmers and other lines of trade in this country. During the last 
year the brewers of this District used about 457,626 bushels of malt, 
about 295,581 pounds of hops, about 5,456,666 pounds of com grits, 
and about 270,853 pounds of rice flakes. These products were all used 
by the brewers in the manufacture of their products. In addition 
to this, they use annually in the way of horse feed about 300 tons of 
hay, about 740 barrels of corn, about 5,000 bushels of oats, and 
about 4,000 bales of shavings for bedding and packing purposes. 

In addition to this, the passage of this bill would throw out of 
employment about 3,000 people, with their families. 

And it must not be forgotten that citizens so engaged in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia spend annually with the merchants and tradesmen 
thousands of dollars. It would therefore be most disastrous to a 
very large per cent of our whole business community for Congress to 
pass any legislation that would bring such loss upon it and so many 
of its deserving citizens. 

So far our argument has been local, because the legislation proposed 
is local in its apphcation; but it is not amiss for us to look beyond the 
small confines of the District of Columbia and see the possible effect 
upon the other Territories and States in the Union, for we may reas- 
onably expect that the same forces that are insisting upon the Fed- 
eral Government to enact prohibition laws for the District of Colum- 
bia, if successful in their efforts here, will endeavor to have similar 
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legislation enacted in all the States and Territories in the Union. 
If they could use the District of Columbia, the seat of the Federal 
Government, as an example to the State and city governments^ 
there would be no hesitancy in so doing on their part. If success- 
ful in that effort it would mean that more than $612,571,258 of prop- 
erty would be swept out of existence; it would also mean that tne 
Federal Government would lose from internal-revenue receipts 
alone more than $207,124,000 annually; it would mean a loss annu- 
ally to the State and city governments by way of licenses of 'about 
$568,875,465; it would meanthat municipalities would lose inlicenses, 
real estate and personal taxes annually more than $70,000,000; it 
would mean that the farmers of the country would lose more than 
$27,274,280 for corn, more than $62,000,000 for barley, and more 
than $5,000,000 for rye; it would mean the loss of more than 
$16,000,000 for sugar products. Labor throughout the country 
would lose more than $54,000,000 annually; that the coal merchants 
would lose a trade amounting to more than $5,000,000 annually; 
that the other trades which furnish lumber, rubber goods, steam 
engines, machinery, tools, steam fittings, plumbing supplies, wagons, 
harness, building supplies, glass, filtering materials, chemical sup- 
plies, paint, varnish, furniture, packing-house products, advertise- 
ment, and printing would lose about $150,000,000 annually. It 
would mean a total loss to the producing sources of the United States 
of nearly $4,000,000 annually; it would put in jeopardy the liveli- 
hood of nearly 4,000,000 of people employed in various lines. 

It is submitted that any legislation which would be followed by any 
such possible sacrifice of property, as well as loss to the Government 
and individual citizens aliKe, should not be enacted into law. 

It is a matter of principle with our organization and with the 
National German-American Alliance, of which we are a branch, this 
arraying of our forces against the advocates of prohibition here in the 
District of Columbia or anywhere else, because prohibition interferes 
with personal liberty. Now, gentlemen, at the first hearing before 
this committee it was said by a speaker that the raising of this point, 
"personal liberty/' is imported by the foreign element. I can't 
believe this; I think it is not imported; it is pure American, for the 
Constitution of our great Republic guarantees the personal right of 
the citizen. (But suppose it had been imported. It would not be 
the only one that is imported, and it would not be the worst one,) 
And when the same speaker said that this sentiment was imported 
by "foreigners on our shores, '^ I guess that also his family once has 
immigrated here and has not lived here since the dawn of time. Now, 
gentlemen, it might be asked. How is it that the citizens of German 
descent oppose such legislation? Is it the desire for drink? No, 
gentlemen; it is a fact that can't be denied, that even under prohibi- 
tion there would be plenty of drink; besides, our people are no drunk- 
ards; the police records of this city will show you that it is an excep- 
tional case that a German-American is arrested for drunkenness. 
The reason for our opposition is that in our opinion our personal 
liberty is threatened. Freedom and liberty, gentlemen, were not 
bom in this country; if you follow the history back through the cen- 
turies, about 2,000 years ago you will find that liberty and freedom 
and the love of them were bom in the dark forests of old Germany, 
whose tribes preferred to die rather than lose their liberty. And in 
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this love of liberty you can see also the reason for that big percent age 
of German blood among our population, for the main streams of 
German emigrants, to whom the boundary lines of their country 
became too narrow, went to this country, which had become the stand- 
ard bearer of liberty. And because we love this country, that has 
become our own, because the German-American never has and never 
will hesitate to shed his last drop of blood for the country's welfare 
and safety, and because we believe that the stronghold of liberty is 
threatened by such legislation, as such laws, in our opinion, would 
deprive a free citizen of a free country of his freedom, therefore we 
stand up and raise our voices against these bills. 

Our prohibition friends can not charge us with drunkenness and 
crime, and it is because we think that all prohibition legislation cur- 
tails the personal liberty of the citizens that we are against the prohi- 
bition movement. We believe the persons who from an inherent 
abnormal desire, or from indolence, or want of occupation, from 
inability to bear the constant toil of hard work, or on account of 
disease or a weak and sickly constitution, or any other reason, become 
addicted to drink and by and by fall an easy prey to drunkenness, 
should not be the cause or furnish the pretext for laws which deprive 
the people of their personal liberty. We consider it our duty to stand 
against prohibition not as champions of inten»perance, but as the 
advocates of a personal liberty which makes manhood not only- 
responsible but respectable, rather than the cringing slave of arbi- 
trary law. As regards the manufacture, sale, and use of alcoholic 
beverages known under the common designation of liquors, we con- 
fess that we have been unable to find any law, either in ethics or among 
the statutory enactments of this or any .other civilized coimtry, that 
forbids the drinking of liquor. And this is the most unanswerable 
argument that we can advance to our prohibition friends that there 
is no wrong per se in drinking. The practice has been sanctioned by 
all the nations of the earth since the dawn of time. We claim, there- 
fore, and the irrefutable logic of facts sustains us, that it is a right 
within the sacred province of human liberty that can not be abrogated 
or interfered with without invading and endangering the safeguards 
of personal freedom. If our friends assert the counter theory, they 
assume an authority that is inconsistent with the eternal principles 
of justice, and which, if allowed to prevail, would enable them with 
equal propriety to prescribe and control our diet, our dress, our mode 
or living, our religious faith, and to violate every right which the law 
of nature has given us. If we listen to this remarkable proposition^ 
can we see or fpretell the end ? The very principle of rational self- 
government is threatened annihilation. The right that is dearest 
and most sacred to all, the right to regulate our private affairs and 
to pursue our own happiness under the guidance of our own judg- 
ment and by the use of our own property, is denied. A law curtail- 
ing the personal liberty of a citizen is unjust and tyrannical and Will 
operate against the best interests and the welfare of society. '^Let 
freedom ring." 

I will read from a pamphlet here, which is printed by the National 
German-American Alliance, Missouri Division, No. 3, March, 1908, 
which is issued by order of the delegates of the general meeting at 
St. Louis, Turner 'Hall, on January 21, 1908. 
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Abraham Lincoln said: 

Prohibition will work great injury to the cause of temperance. It is a species of 
intemperance within itseu to control a man's appetite b}r legislation, and makes crimes 
out of thin|;s that are not crimes. A prohibition law strikes a blow at the very princi- 
ples on which our Grovemment was founded. 

John Quincy Adams said : 

Forget not, I pray you, the right of personal freedom. Self-government is the 
foundation of all our political and social institutions, and it is by self-government 
^one that the law of temperance can be enforced. 

Jefferson Davis said : 

That it (intemperance) is at the root of many social disorders is conceded, but then 
the question arises, What is the appropriate remedy and what the present necessity? 
To destroy individual liberty and moral responsibility would be to eradicate one evil 
by the substitution of another. 

Senator Vest said : 

I am opposed to prohibition. I am opposed to it on principle. I am opposed to 
it notwithstanding tne slurs that are made oy its advocates that every man who dares 
to oppose it favors intemperance and is working in the saloon interest. 

Tney (the prohibitionists) declare that whisky or alcoholic drinks of anv sort or 
alcohol, we will say, is an absolute, unmitigated, and undiluted poison. I am not 
here to advocate the use of alcohol. The abuse of it is an evil. If every man could 
use it in moderation at the right time, it is a blessing. The excess of it is a curse. 
That is so in regard to amy other element in nature. 

I say that this Government is based upon individual intellect, individual responsi- 
bility, and individual self-respect. 

I say that when the time comes that the law shall take possession of any man for 
the sake of his family in regard to what he eats and drinks, that is the end of American 
government; and tliat is the end of the system of self-^vemment, and our civilization 
18 a failure. If you can not trust the people, their individual judgment, and their 
conscience, and conviction after discussion as to their health and what they shall 
drink, in the name of reason and common sense how can you trust them at the ballot 
box with the destiny of the country? 

When the majority of the people of this country come to the conclusion that an 
article of food or drink is wrong, and want to think the same — in one word, when I 
believe the will of the majority is to obtain in this country outside of the Constitution, 
its genius and spirit, then I shall despair of self-government. 

The Chairman. When did Mr. Lincoln make the statement which 
you have read? 

Mr. VoELOKNER. I do not know the date. 

Mr. BIahn. In reference to the question of murders and who com- 
mit them, I can say that in my city of San Francisco in one year the 
Chinamen two or three years ago committed most of the muraers, and 
they do not drink at all. 

Mr. Nye (to Mr. Kahn). How many Chinese have you in San 
Francisco? 

Mr. BIahn. At that time we had 20,000. Seventeen murders in 
one year were committed by Chinamen, and not one of them were 
arrested. 

Mr. VoEX^CKNEE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. You are very familiar, I suppose, with the conditions 
prevailing in Germany witn respect to the sale of liquor? 

Mr. VoELOKNEE. 1 es, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. I dare say that you have seen the vineyards there? 

Mr. VoELOKNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. As a matter of fact, is it not true that in Germany chil- 
dren at a very][early*age see wine and beer consumed in the homes of 
their parents?* 
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Mr. VoELCKNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. As the children mature and grow up they see hquor 
consumed by their parents? 

Mr. VoELCKNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Has it been your experience that children who grow up 
in that way become drunkards? 

Mr. VoELCKNER. No, sir; there are no drunkards in the streets in 
Germany, and they know very little about 8uch things. Besides, the 
German considers beer as a food. 

Mr. Kahn. The families sit at the table and drink it slowly, and 
the children sometimes drink it like the old folks. 

Mr. VoELCKNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Campbell. I am told that the children begin to drink it when 
they are 3 years old. 

Mr. VoELCKNER. Ycs, sir. 

STATEMENT OF ME. HUGH F. HAEVEY, EEPEESENTING THE 
WASHINGTON MEECANTILE ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Harvey. The association which I represent is composed of 
business men, and all of the liquor business of Washington; that is, 
the wholesalers, the jobbers, the brewers, the hotel keepers, the bot- 
tlers, and the retailers. I, myself, am in the retail liquor business, 
and have been for eleven years in my present location, and I am in 
no way allowed any of my expenses in this connection. I am inter- 
ested m this for the protection of mv business and my family and as 
a matter of principle. These are the reasons I am active m it. I 
want to make this preliminary statement because it might perhaps 
be thought that I was interested as an attorney. Unfortunately I 
am not an attorney. 

Mr. Kahn. Fortunately. 

Washington, D. C, May 6, 1908. 
The Committee on the District of Columbia j 

House oj Representatives. 

Gentlemen: The Washington Mercantile Association, represent- 
ing the business interests of Washington, and particularly those 
affected by any legislation on the liquor question, begs leave to submit 
a few reasons why, in its judgment, no change whatever should be 
made in the Uquor laws of the District of Columbia. 

1. These laws are satisfactory to the great majority of the people 
of this District. 

2. Under these laws the city is well governed, and more orderly 
than any other city of its size m the United States. 

3. The owners and residents of every block in this city now enjoy 
local option, which they would not have imder the Sims bill. 

4. Tne taxpayers in this District object to the additional burden 
that would be imposed if the revenue from the liquor licenses was 
destroyed. 

5. The owners of property which would be destroyed by a law pro- 
hibiting the manufficture and sale of intoxicating liauors in this 
District protest against such an act on the groxmd that tneir property 
would be taken without due process of law and in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
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EXISTING LAWS SATISFACTORY. 

No demand has been ma^e upon Congress at this session or during 
previous sessions for antisaloon legislation by a majority or even a 
considerable minority of the residents of this District. The agitation 
for legislation was started by nonresidents, some of them living thou- 
sands of miles away, and none of them being authorized to represent 
the residents of this District. The object oi this agitation, as we are 
informed and believe, is conducted primarily for the purpose of aiding 
the prohibition propaganda in the various States. The statement 
has been made oy the salaried representatives of the Anti-Saloon 
League that if Congress could be persuaded or bullied into the enact- 
ment of a prohibition law for the District of Columbia, the prohibition 
movement in the States would be strengthened by the argument that 
the United States Government had committed itself to prohibition. 

Before this attempt was made to carry into effect the plan to mis- 
lead the voters of the States as to the attitude of the United States 
Government, there was no demand in this District for a change in the 
local liquor laws. We repeat that there is now no such demand on 
the part of a majority of the residents. The present excise law was 
enacted in 1893, and it has stood the test ever since to the satisfaction 
of the people. The evidence is overwhelming that the national 
capital is a law-abiding, orderly community. Members of Congress 
are as well informed of this fact as the residents themselves. They 
are aware that practically one-third of the population of this District 
is colored, constituting the largest negro population of any city in 
the United States. In spite of the widespread belief that this element 
of the population is less orderly than tne white element, we invite 
companson of the police records of this city with -those of any other 
city of equal size even in which the colored population is insignificant. 
It is true that the proportion of colored offenaers is greater than that 
of the whites, but tne fact remains that the number of crimes and mis- 
demeanors is small in proportion to the colored population. 

The area of the District of Columbia is nearly 70 square miles and 
includes in addition to Washington and Georgetown 80 villages, 
towns, and subdivisions, with an aggregate population, according to the 
police census of 1908, of 339,403, of which 241,920 are whites and 
97,483 colored. In addition to the preservation of the peace in this 
large area, the police department is required to watch and protect the 
White House, the Government Departments and their reservations, 
and the embassies and legations of foreign governments. These 
duties, which are of a most important character, would in themselves 

J'ustify the employment of a large police force. Yet on the 1st day of 
^uly, 1907, the police force of tne District of Columbia amounted to 
only 719 men, including superintendent, assistant, inspectors, cap- 
tains, lieutenants, sergeants,* and privates. This is the smallest police 
force in proportion to the area under its protection to be found in any 
city in the world. When it is borne in mmd that the protection of the 
White House requires the services of 38 men out of this small force, 
and that the floating population of the national capital is always 
very large, it must be admitted that the people as a whole are remark- 
ably orderly and law-abiding. It is the knowledge of these facts by 
the residents here which induces them to believe that the existing laws 
should not be disturbed. 
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A WELL-GOVERNED AND ORDERLY CITY. 

We point to the annual report of the major and superintendent (5f 
the Metropohtan police department in support of our statement that 
Washington is a well-governed and orderlv city. We place the facts 
contained in this report against the heedless and exaggerated asser- 
tions made by Warden Harris of the District Jail to this committee. 
One statement alone by Warden Harris is sufficient to indicate the 
unreliability of his testimonv. In the report of the hearings on H. R. 
17530, page 9, appears the following: 

Mr. Murphy. What does your experience show the effect of liquor on the colored 
population to be? 

lir. Harris. They nearly all drink, and a colored man is sure to do something that 
he should not do if he drinks, almost invariably. ^ 

Mr. Murphy. What is the proportion of prisoners in the jail who are colored people? 

Mr. Harris. More than six to one. We have six colored people to one white person, 
and I may say, incidentally, that the District is not getting a less proportion of colored 
people as the city grows, and if you will hear me, I will say this, that in view of the 
fact that there is now quite a movement in some of the States of this Union in favor 
of prohibition, I think they have found it absolutely necessary to do this thing because 
of their inability to restrain and keep within proper bounds a certain class of their 
population, and I think this District is in the same condition. 

We respectfully deny that it is necessary to enact a prohibition law 
because of the inability of this District to restrain and keep within 
proper bounds a certain class of this population. The annual report 
of tne superintendent of police for 1907 (p. 48) shows that the tot|Ll 
arrests for that year numbered 34,417. Of the persons arrested 
16,623 were white and 17,794 colored. The percentage of arrests in 
the white population was 0.071 and in the colored 0.184. Of these ar- 
rests 1,450 were nolle prossed, 7,429 were dismissed, 201 were insane, 
590 were children, 207 were sent to the reform school, and 90 were 
turned over to the authorities of other States. The number of persons 
fined, sent to jail, under bond, or otherwise held amoim ted to 24,450. 

The population of the District of Columbia in 1900 was 278,718. 
The population of the District in 1908, according to the police census 
just taken, is 339,403. In 1900 the number of Uquor licenses granted 
was 516, and only 9 apphcations were rejected. During 1907, with 
a greatly increased population the number of liquor licenses granted ^ 
was 521, while 27 applications were rejected. According to the 
official report of the excise board, 110 persons were convicted of 
violating the excise law in the period between March 3, 1907, and 
March 2, 1908. Of this number only 4 were licensed dealers. These 
figures show that only 5 more saloons were granted Ucenses during^ 
the year ending October 31, 1907, than were in operation in 1900,* 
when the popiflation was 60,000 less than it is at present. Four 
times as many applications were rejected this year as were rejected 
in 1900. 

These figures are a sufficient answer to the plea of Mr. Shoemaker, 
who testified in the hearings before this committee (p. 10) that in 
his opinion all applications for licenses made by parties against 
whom charges were outstanding would go through without hearings 
at all. 

Mr. Shoemaker also testified that there were about 150 or 200 

1)ersons paying Federal taxes in this District in excess of those 
icensed by the District authorities. He thought about 75 of these 
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persons were females who had no authority to sell intoxicants except 
that granted by the Federal tax certificates. He said he got these 
figures direct from the Internal Revenue office of this District, from 
the books themselves. The impression sought to be conveyed by 
these statements is, of course, that there is an excessive number of 
disreputable or disorderly houses in the District of Columbia oper- 
ating under Federal taxation and without District supervision. 
Investigation shows how grossly inaccurate these statements are. 
These statements are a reflection upon the efficiency of the police 
department, and we are informed that the superintendent of police, 
Major Sylvester, obtained a list of these persons who had been 
granted Federal tax certificates and found duplicate and triplicate 
certificates for the same house in one year. It was found that there 
were only 86 persons or cases of those who held Federal tax certifi- 
cates in addition or in excess of the number of local liquor licenses, 
and of that number many are duplicates, applying to the same place 
of business. Some houses get a new tax certificate several times in 
one year, as the ownership changes. As a matter of fact, the number of 
disorderly houses in the District of Columbia is very small. This 
association does not mention this fact for the purpose of defending 
disorderly or unlawful practices. On the contrary, it condemns such 

Practices, and wishes most earnestly that such places could be closed, 
ecause they are wrongfully cited bv antisaloon agitators as proof 
that the District is in need of a prohibition law. The fact that these 

{)ktces are operating under a Federal tax in spite of the local license 
aw is proof that the District authorities are careful in granting 
liauor licenses. We challenge any person to point to any licensed 
saloon that is disorderly. 

The same extravagance of statement, which caused Warden Harris 
to allege that all colored men drink and when drinking are sure to 
commit a crime, is found in a public statement by Representative 
Sims, who at a temperance rally on February 15 in this city declared: 

These thug 
the output ( 

tion. Once close the saloons of the District and Washington 
ive to them that they will at once depart for more congenial localities. 

According to Mr. Sims's theory, every time a neighboring locality 
votes "dry,'' there should be an immediate increase of crime in the 
District of Columbia. But this has not proved to be the case. We 
allude to this incident in order to emphasize the fact thai an unjust 
critfcism is made of the liquor business in connection with crime. 
It is not always the case that liquor causes crime, nor is it always the 
case that liquor prevents crime. 

The licensed dealers of Washington have a high standing on the 
record of Bradstreet's and Dun's agencies for meeting their obligations. 
They must stand a severe examination by the excise board as to their 
good character before they can obtain licenses. 

We beg to call your attention to the expressions of citizens and 
organizations of the District of Columbia protesting against prohibition 
or any change in the existing law. Many petitions and memorials are 
now on file with this committee, including the following: 

The Chamber of Commerce or Washington. 

The petition of the residents and taxpayers of the District of Colum- 
bia numbering about 25,000. 
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The Personal Liberty League of the District of Columbia, with 4,000 
members. 

The German- American Building Association of this District, with 
$1,000,000 capital and 3,000 members, all of these taxpayers in the 
District of Columbia, protesting against any change in tne existing 
law. 

The United German Societies of the District of Columbia. 

The Master Butchers' Association of the District of Columbia. 

The Outing Clubs of the District of Columbia. 

The Washington Sick Relief Association. 

The German Orphan Asylum Association of the District of Columbia. 

Arminius Lodge, No. 25, F. A. A. M., of the District of Columbia. 

The Columbia Ice Company. 

Veterans of the Eighth Battalion of the District of Columbia. 

WilHam Tell Lodge, No. 5, 1. O. K. of P., of the District of Columbia. 

The Concordia Circle of the District of Columbia. 

The Bakers^ Benevolent Association of the District of Columbia. 

German Beneficial Union of the District of Columbia. 

Norwegian Society of the District of Columbia. 

Petitions from lawyers, doctors, druggists, cigar dealers, clothiers, 
furniture dealers, hotel keepers, liverymen, second-hand dealers, real 
estate firms, German- American societies, and letters from men and 
women residing and paying taxes in this District. 

Protests against the enactment of a prohibition law in the District 
of Columbia have also been filed with tms committee by the following: 

The National German- American Alliance of the United 'States of , 
America, numbering 150,000 citizens. 

Three hundred German organizations throughout the United States, 
numbering from 300 to 3,000 citizens. 

Many German-American societies throughout the United States. 

The South Atlantic League of German Societies. 

The Model License League of Kentuckv. 

The Southern Independence Bureau of New Orleans, La. 

The Hotel Men's Association of St. Louis. 

The nine largest hotels of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Independent Citizens' Union of Maryland. 

Labor unions and central labor unions numbering thousands of 
individuals throughout the United States. 

We call your attention to the expressions of certain prominent 
residents of this District, which will be found in the appendix. 

We repeat, that under the existing laws the District of Columbia is 
as well governed as any other territory of equal population in the 
United States. 

WASHINGTON NOW HAS LOCAL OPTION. 

In order to illustrate the inconsistencv, to say nothing worse, of 
* thoge who are attempting to interfere with the orderly administration 
of the liquor laws of this District, we call attention to the testimonj 
of' Mr. Albert E. Shoemaker before this committee. He told this 
committee that he represented among other organizations the Anti- 
Saloon League. On page 11 of the printed hearings appears the 
following: 

Mr. Moore. I am asking whether you stand absolutely for prohibition in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and for this bill as presented, or whether you are willing to* go half- 
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way, as we have already done in the State of Pennsylvania — ^more than halfway — ^in 
order to improve the morals of the people and to properly regulate the liquor traffic? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I will say, Mr. Moore, that we are opposed to license of any kind, 
high or low. 

Mr. Moore. Then your position here is one of uncompromising opposition to the 
license system or to the regulation of the liquor traffic by law? 

Mr. Shoemaker. Of course we are opposed to the license business, the liquor busi- 
ness; otherwise we would not be here advocating the passage of this bill. 

A little later Mr. Shoemaker qualified his statement by stating 
that he would not oppose anything that would improve conditions. 
He then said: 

. I want to say to you in connection with this that since our license was raised from 
$400 to $800 a few years ago some people expected that a great number of barrooms 
would go out of business; but I want to say to you that not a single place was closed, 
except for a month or two temporarily, on account of higher license. 

The Chairman. May I ask you what would be the effect if we increased the license 
to $1,500, or $2,000, or $2,500? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I think if the license were increased to $2,000 or $2,500, probably 
one-third of the saloons in Washington would be compelled to close. 

Mr. Moore. Would not the conditions improve? 

Mr. Shoemaker. I think not, materially. 

In the Washington Post of November 12, 1907, appears a statement 
from Mr. Shoemaker, speaking in behalf of the Anti-Saloon League. 
He said: 

Unlike the view taken by the Prohibition Crusaders, who, although federated with 
the league, seem to be working for a straight prohibition on their own responsibility, 
the league believes that the end in view will be gained only through the establishment 
of a system of local option in fixed districts of the city. The league has now in prep- 
aration a bill to be submitted to Congress which will make it possible to vote in the 
'District for local option, by localities, determined upon a basis of maximum and 
minimum population. 

If the bill should pass and the city be divided into districts, it would avoid the 
necessity of voting machinery by a house-to-house canvass and would accurately deter- 
mine the sentiment in the different sections of the city. 

Now, assuming that Mr. Shoemaker was as much in earnest last 
November in advocating local option as he was last March in advo- 
cating prohibition, let us see whether the antiliquor interests and 
those wno favor the present laws can agree on the question whether 
there is now local option in the District of Columbia. We declare 
that there is local option of the most eiHicient and strict character, 
localized down to the block, so that the residents of a small section of 
the city comprising only two or three blocks have the power to deter- 
mine for themselves whether there shall be saloons in their neighbor- 
hood. In his statement printed in the Washington Post last Novem- 
ber, Mr. Shoemaker said: 

I disagree with Commissioner Macfarland and Representative Babcock in their 
Views that an adequate form of local option exists in Washington at the present period. 
Although, in a manner, a constructive local option might be said to exist, it brings 
about no practical results, as far as moving established saloons is concerned. But 
once in the fourteen years that the Anti-Saloon League has worked has an established 
saloon been moved. This is likely due to the fact that the saloon keeper, his relatives, 
or friends own considerable property adjacent to his place of business, and this fact, 
coupled with the necessity of getting signers only once, makes it almost impossible to 
remove them. 

The remarks of Commissioner Macfarland on local option, to which 
Mr. Shoemaker refers, are found in a statement furnished by the 
Commissioner to the Washington Post and printed November 11, 
1907. They were as follows: 

We also have, to a certain extent, local option as to the issuance of barroom licenses 
'inder the act of March 3, 1893, which requires, in the case of new application for 
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license a written permission of the majority of real estate owners and of the residents 
keeping house on the side of the square where it is desired to locate such business, and 
on the confronting side of the square opposite same, with other provisions as to special 
cases. 

In the case of an application for the renewal of a license the applicant is not required' 
to obtain anew the consent of the neighbors, unless the majority of the real e'state 
owners and resident housekeepers aforesaid shall petition the excise board, stating 
that the barroom is not necessary and is objectionable. In either event the excise 
board claims that it has absolutely discretionarv powers to refuse a license. Under 
the act, in case a person obtaining a license under it shall be twice convicted in one 
year of a violation of the act, besides other penalties, he shall have his license revoked 
and shall be ineligible to have a license afterwards. 

What Mr. Babcock had to say on the subject is found in the Wash- 
ington Post of Novemebr 12, 1907, as follows: 

There is practically local option in the District now, and although the present laws 
might be extended to enforce this option, residents of the District should well be satis- 
fied with the manner in which the regulations are carried out. 

The law granting local option in the District of Columbia reads as 
follows: 

That in the cities of Washington and Georgetown it shall be the duty of every- appli- 
cant for a barroom license to present to the excise board, with his application, the 
written permission of the majority of the persons owning real estate, and the majority 
of the residents keeping house on the side of the square where it is desired to locate 
such business, and on the confronting side of the square fronting opposite the same; 
and if the location of such barroom is on a comer and has an entrance thereon, such 
consent will be required from such owners and residents on both streets. * * * 
That no license under this act shall be issued for a greater period than one year, and no 
license can be transferred by the licensee to any other person except through the 



written consent of the excise board upon application thereto in writing, and then 

)taming the consent of the majority of the real 
estate owners and" resident housekeepers, as provided in section five of this act. 



only on the proposed transferee obtaming the consent of the majority 



We contend that Commissioner Macfarland is right in his state- 
ment that the excise board has the discretionary power to refuse 
licenses whenever an applicant fails to obtain the consent of his 
neighbors to the establishment of a saloon. If the excise board 
does not have this power, it has no excuse for being, since it was 
established for the purpose of passing upon applications for saloon 
licenses made under the provisions of the law. If the excise board 
has the right to grant a license, it has the right to reject one when 
the law is not complied with. 

There is nothing whatever to prevent real-estate owners and 
resident housekeepers from securing the abolition of a barroom when- 
ever it is deemed to be objectionable by withdrawing their signatures 
from the petition for a license^ or by joining in a protest to the excise 
board, which must then, under the law, give it attention; and if the 
majority are found to have withdrawn their signatures of approval 
for the barroom the license must be withdrawn and the barroom 
closed. We submit that this is the most perfect form of local option 
in the United States, and we suggest that the friends of temperance 
everywhere should endeavor to secure the enactment of a law similar 
to that in the District of Columbia, rather than try to break down 
the excellent laws now existing and substitute others which are un- 
satisfactory or wholly inoperative. 

The public satisfaction with the existing law, including the local- 
option feature, is practically admitted by Commissioner Macfarland 
himself in the statement already referred to. He said: 

Absolute prohibition of the sale and manufacture of liquors in the District of Colum- 
bia does not seem to have a large number of advocates, and certainly the strong public 
sentiment necessary to enforce such a law does not seem to exist at present. 
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He goes on to say: 

The measure of local option which we now have might possibly be increased, so as 
to permit the majority of the people directly affect^ to determine whether there 
should be a renewal of a barroom license, as well as whether there should be the 
issuance of a new license. 

We hold, however, that this privilege already exists, arid that the 
excise board already has the power to reject a license or aboUsh a 
saloon upon the filing of a protest signed by a majority of the real- 
estate owners and resident housekeepers affected. The present law 
is local option brought down to the smallest area, and therefore the 
most effective local option known in the United States. The ex- 
tension of the local-option area will weaken local option itself. The 
residents of a residence section have it in their power to exclude a 
saloon or to prevent the renewal of a license, while if the local-option 
area was extended to include adjacent business blocks it mignt be 
that saloons would be established in residence districts over the 

Erotests of residents. In a word, the residents of the District of 
olumbia, by block, have it in their power to enforce absolute pro- 
hibition at any moment they may see fit. 

ADDITIONAL TAXATION UNDER PROHIBITION. 

The entire revenue of the District of Columbia is about five and a 
(juarter million dollars, of which about one-sixth is paid by the liquor 
interests. More than $20,000,000 is now invested in property used 
by these interests, and in addition to this they pay high rent for 
•other property. If prohibition should be enacted and these inter- 
ests should be turned out, the places which now bring high rent for 
saloons would become almost worthless. After carefid investigation 
we estimate that the amount invested in the liquor business in the 
District of Columbia is as follows: 

Brewers, land and equipment $8, 506, 200 

Jobbers, land and equipment 1, 375, 100 

Wholesale, land and equipment 2, 656, 750 

Retail, land and equipment 7, 755, 275 

Bottling plants, land and equipment 554, 650 

Total 20,847,975 

We point to the experience of Atlanta, Ga., Mattoon, 111., Mobile, 
Ala., Raleirii, N. C, and the statement of financial experts in New 
York City, Baltimore, and elsewhere, to, show the disastrous effects of 
prohibition upon taxation and prosperity. The prosperity of Atlanta 
has been greatly injxu'ed by prohibition. While the law has not 
stopped the use of intoxicating liquors, the buying of whisky and 
beer goes on, except that the money is sent away. Every week 
$124,000 goes out of Atlanta to outside towns — mostly to Chattar- 
nooga — for cases of beer and jugs of rye and bourbon. *^ The city is 
loser, for it is robbed of the revenue that came from Ucenses, but the 
trade goes on just the same. 

The people of Mobile opposed the enactment of a State pro- 
hibitory law in Alabama on the ground that the license fees directly 
maintained public education. Nevertheless, the law was passed, and 
now the loss of these school funds has brought about sweeping 
reductions in the salaries of teachers, the elimination of music, the 
kindergartens and manual training, and the abolition of the oflBice of 
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assistant superintendent of schools. And in addition, an annual 
tuition fee or $16 has to be charged against every high school pupil. 
The citizens of Mobile were forced to raise revenues out of their own 
pocket to take the place of the saloon licenses. All of the public 
schools of Raleigh, N. C, will be forced to close because of a lack of 
revenue. The prohibition law has closed the dispensary in that State 
and there has been a great falling off in the city revenues. We call 
attention to the following editorial from the New York Tribune of 
May 1, 1908: 

NOT A. PRETTY PICTURE. 

The uncomfortable position in which the mayor of Mattoon, 111. , found himself when 
his fellow-townsmen voted the saloon keepers out of business at the last election is by 
no means an unusual one in the regions where prohibition is being experimented 
with. And the continued failure of many communities to extricate themselves from 
it suggests, if it does not actually indicate, a serious weakness of popular government. 
The mayor of Mattoon, himself opposed to saloons, was nevertheless hostile to the pro- 
gramme of stamping out the brood of bartenders. The mayor thought that the wiclked 
goose laying golden eggs ought not to be killed until the town had secured a virtuous 
goose capable of producing the same delectable fruit. The reformers could not see 
the matter in that light. There was only one thing to do — banish the rum shops, and 
that accomplished everythmg would right itself automatically. So Mattoon went 
dry without worrying its righteous soul over the mere detail of providing the means 
of raising the $19,0C& which local saloon keepers will no longer contribute to the 
National Treasury. And the mayor, finding himself impotent to carry out various 
necessary public improvements, has resigned. Many other towns, notably in the 
South, nave put themselves in the same predicament. In Alabama the teaching 
staffs in several cities have been greatly reduced, while salaries have been cut right 
and left. In some instances voters were guilty of nothing more than shortsightedness, 
and as soon as the inevitable consequences became apparent wiped out the deficit 
caused by stopping liquor licenses. But in other cases, of which Mattoon seems to be 
one, the public seems to be unwilling to pay for improvements which it had long 
enjoyed at the expense of the liquor-drinking class. A city whose voters and tax- 
payers allow officials to discharge school-teachers and other important employees for 
lack of excise tax present the picture of selfishness thinly masked by mock morality. 

The Baltimore Sun on February 19, 1908, commenting upon the 
proposed enactment of a local-option law which would apply to Balti- 
more as well as to the counties of Maryland, said : 

The object, of course, of the promoters of that law is to prohibit altogether the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in Baltimore. The success of this movement would not only 
deprive the city of all hope and expectation of increased revenue, but would deprive 
it of the present revenue irom the saloon tax, amounting last year to $448 000. That 
sum would have to be made good by a tax on property, and the immediate result would 
be to increase the tax rate 15 cents on the $100. It would also deprive the State 
treasury of nearly $150,000 a year, which would have to be made up by some other tax. 
Are the taxpayers and voters of Baltimore willing to put these additional burdens on 
their homes and on their business? They have a heavy burden to carry alreswiy. 
This is a practical question that must be answered. 

Comptroller Metz, of New York, who is recognized as an authority 
on municipal finances, is Quoted in the New York World of March 29, 
1908, as making the startling statement that if the Gray local-option 
bill for the cities of New York met with success — and local option 
means local prohibition — the taxrateof Greater New York would take 
a tremendous upward bound. Comptroller Metz is quoted by the 
World as follows : 

There are about 12.000 licensed liquor dealers in Greater New York, and the amount 
of excise taxes received annually by the city amounts in round figures to about 
$12,000,000. The State receives one-half of this amount, the remaining $6 000,000 
bein^ turned into the general fund for the reduction of taxation. As $6,000,000 would 
be directly cut from the city^'s revenue it means that the tax rate would be raised 
1 per cent at once. In addition, the assessable value of about 15,000 pieces of property 
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representing several hundred millions of dollars, would drop from 25 to 50 per cent, 
and this would necessarily mean a still further advance in tne tax rate. 

While I don't care to discuss the local-option law from a moral standpoint, the fact 
that it would cause a tremendous decrease in the assessable value of many thousands 
of parcels of city property, and in consequence a greatly increased tax rate, is only too 
obvious. Local option practically means a financial catastrophe for New York City. 

Commissioner Lawson Purdy, president of the tax board of New 
York City, is quoted by the W orld as follows : 

New York City would be hurt in many ways should we have local option here. 
Real estate values would show a decline all around, and this depreciation would in 
consequence necessitate a big increase in the tax rate. 

Mr. William E. Curtis, the well-known correspondent, in a letter 
to the Washington Evening Star, dated at Atlanta, April 9, 1908, 
says: 

The express companies have a monopoly of the liquor business now. Prohibition 
can not be effective here unless Congress enacts one of the several laws that have been 
proposed to prohibit the shipment of liquor from one State into another * * * 
There is not the slightest douot about the large shipment of liquor into Georgia from 
Chattanooga, Jacksonville, Louisville, Cincinnati, Baltimore, New York, and other 
cities. As I wrote you from Augusta, nearly all the passenger trains carry an extra 
express car for liquors alone, and they are usually loaded with beer and whisky. 
The express companies will not handle jugs any longer, because they are so easily 
broken. 

In another letter written by Mr. Curtis from Atlanta, under date 
of April 11, he says: 

There is a difference of opinion about the cost of prohibition to the people of Georgia*r 
But the law has not been enforced long enough to determine how far the revenues 
of the State and the different cities and counties will be affected. John W. Grant, 
chairman of the finance committee of the common council of Atlanta, and Mr. 
Goldsmith, comptroller of the city, estimate that the deficit caused by the enforce- 
ment of prohibition to the revenues of the municipality will be $220,000; from liquor 
licenses, $134,000; from fines in the police court, $60,000, and $10,000 from taxes 
paid by liquor dealers and manufacturers on their stock fixtures and other property. 
This deficit will have to be made up by other forms of taxation. 

These gentlemen estimate that the property value of saloons, breweries, rectifying 
establishments, and wholesale and retail liquor dealers which was made useless by the 
enactment of the prohibition law in the city of Atlanta was about $1,500,000 and that 
the amount for the entire State will exceed $5,000,000. They estimate that 1,500 
persons in the city of Atlanta were thrown out of employment by closing up the saloons 
and shutting down the breweries and that the total number for the State is about 
15,000, which is considerably less than the estimate which I heard in Augusta. 

The State tax of Georgia is now $4.80 per $1,000, and under the 
constitution it can be raised to $5 per $1,000, which probably will be 
done immediately in order to raise sufficient revenue to meet the 
deficiency caused by the destruction of the liquor revenue. 

In another letter, discussing the effect upon revenues of the aboli- 
tion of the liquor traffic, Mr. WilUam E. Curtis says: 

During the year 1907 the State of New York collected $9,697,504 from the liouor 
traffic, without reference to the additional sum collected by municipal and village 
corporations. This was the largest sum ever paid into the treasury of that or any other 
State in the Union from such a source, although, as a rule, the liquor traffic is the meet 
prolific source of revenue in the different States and municipalities. It is an interest- 
ing question as to what the Southern States which have recently abolished the licensed 
system are going to do for revenue . No provision has been made for additional taxation 
as a substitute for the receipts which have been derived from the saloons. The advo- 
cates of prohibition have argued, and it has been one of their strongest ar^ments, that 
the expense of maintaining prisons, almshouses, criminal courts, and police protection 
will be very much reduced by wiping out the saloons; and there is no doubt that such 
will be the case. But whether ordinary municipal and State expenses can be met 
without additional taxes will have to be demonstrated by experience. 
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In a special letter to the Washington Post from Atlanta, Ga., Mr. 
Thomas C. Sedley, a Prohibitionist, says: 

Vacant property there is. Taxes produced from licenses can be counted upon no 
longer by cities, counties, or State. 

A special dispatch to the New York Herald, printed January 5, 
1908, from Atlanta, Ga., says: 

Approximately $750,000 a year in revenue is lost to the State and cities of the State 
as the result of prohibition, while the United States Government will lose more than 
$500,000 which it annually collected in revenue from the manufacture and sale of 
liquor within Georgia. 

The State collected last year $242,000 net, or $255,000 gross, or $300 from each 
dealer, dispensaries included. This quarter of a million doflars went directly to. the 
common schools. But the same legislature which passed the prohibition laws sup- 
plied this loss by a direct appropriation from the treasury, based on increased property 
assessments and a higher tax rate. 

The city of Atlanta is the heaviest loser among the municipalities. Here the annual 
license tax was $2,000, and the city's total revenue $150,000. Savannah, Macon, and 
Augusta lose approximately $5,000 each in revenue, Columbus about $50,000, and 
Albany and Brunswick about $25,000 each. Besides these the twelve counties in 
which the dispensaries were located lose the annual profit which went to the county 
and town government. 

Real estate values in the city of Birmingham, Ala., have greatly 
decreased, and following the loss of revenues from liquor licenses, 
general taxation has been greatly increased, including the tax upon 
professional men. 

These instances are cited merely as examples. Many other cities 
could be named in which similar conditions exist. We cite them 
simply to prove our contention that a great additional burden would 
be imposed upon the taxpayers of the District of Columbia if the 
revenue from liquor licenses were destroyed. 

When we consider the great extent of territory which has been 
placed under prohibition, with great resulting losses in business and 
m destruction of values of property, it is little wonder that the coun- 
try should have difficulty in recovering from the effects of the recent 
panic. Indeed, it is the opinion of many well-posted men in the 
East, West, and South that one of the principal factors of the recent 
hard times beginning last November was the widespread destruction 
of values following the enactment of prohibition in many States. 

IS PROHIBITION CONSTITUTIONAL? 

This association believes that it is most unjust and contrary to 
public poUcy to destroy the investments which have been made in 
the liquor business in the District of Columbia by making a legiti- 
mate business illegitimate. Up to the present hour the liquor busi- 
ness is as legitimate as any other business. The abuse of the liquor 
traffic should be prevented, and no reasonable man objects to legis- 
lation controlling its production, and distribution, and use of liquor. 
But it is one thing to regulate, and another thin^ to destroy. In 
destroying the legitimate liquor business a prohioition law would 
merely protect the illegitimate distribution of liquor, which has made 
the prohibition States notoriously successful in turning out drunk- 
ards and lawbreakers. Thus, instead of stamping out the abuse of 
liquor, with which we are in sympathy, prohibition laws breed new 
and even greater abuses. 
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The investments in the liquor business in the District of Columbia 
have been made by law-abiding men in pursuance of law, and on the 
assurance of the lawful protection of property. It is now proposed that 
this property shall be destroyed, without just compensation or by 
due process of law, on the theory that the liguor business is inherently 
vicious and contrary to public policy. Is it charged that the reason- 
able use of liquor is contrary to public policy? Not at all. It is the 
abuse of liquor that is held to be vicious. We agree with that view, and 
we stand ready to cooperate with anv person tor the correction of the 
abuses. We do not object to any law that will correct the liquor 
abuses. We hold that the existing law of the District of Columbia 
does prevent such abuses, and that the substitutes offered, whether 
in the form of prohibition or an amendment of the existing local- 
option law, do not improve the local situation. We contend that 
while prohibition would not be effective, it would confiscate the 
capital now invested in the liquor business without just compensa- 
tion or due process of law. Dynamite is a useful substance when 
properly used — but when improperly used it becomes a menace to 
the public welfare. Because dynamite sometimes is improperly used, 
is it proposed to prohibit its manufacture, sale, or use, thereby 
destroying the capital invested in powder factories? Would any 
person seriously propose the confiscation of powder factories with- 
out just compensation ? Yet the manufacture and sale of liquor is as 
le giti mate as the manufacture and sale of dynamite. 

Why is liauor singled out as the one commodity in the world which 
is to be outlawed because it is sometimes misused? Is it not wiser 
and better to provide against this misuse than to attempt to make it 
an outlaw? Liquor has existed since mankind has existed, and it 
will exist to the end of time. If it is made an outlaw, it will live an 
outlaw's life, running to excess, and raising its hand against every 
man. We point to the shocking state of affairs in prohibition States 
through the South, where perjury, increased drunkenness, ^nd other 
misdemeanors and excesses nave been inspired by the misuse of 
liquor arising from the fact that Uquor has been made an outlaw. 
We hold that it is an arbitrary use of power, if not an unconstitu- 
tional act, to attempt by prohibition to interfere with the inherent 
right of every man to manage his own personal being as he pleases, 
so long as he does not interfere with the rights of others. 

What is to become of the property stricken down by the enactment 
of a prohibition law in the District of Columbia? Is it ^^due process 
of law'' to enact a law which will destroy this property? The fifth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States provides that 
no State shall deprive a man of his life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law. Can Congress deprive a man of his property in 
this District without due process of law or just compensation? Is a 
law-abiding and tax-paying citizen engaged in the Uquor business and 
its manufacture to be declared an outlaw and stripped of his property 
without reimbursement? Such a law would be a monstrous act of 
injustice, and abhorrent to the practices of civilized nations. We call 
attention to the proposed legislation in Great Britain, by which hold- 
ers of liquor licenses are to oe reimbursed by the Government upon 
the surrender of their hcenses. The aggregate value of the 32,000 
licenses which are to be wiped out in the course of the next fourteen 
years amoimts to more than $850,000,000. Lord Rothschild, who is 
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universally recognized as a financial authority, does not hesitate to 
declare publicly that the enactment of the proposed measure in Great 
Britain would inevitably be followed by a panic. The basic reason 
for his statement is that the bill contemplates an attack upon prop- 
erty. The New York Sun, commenting editorially upon the British 
licensing bill, says: 

Lord Rothschild pointed out that the bill, if enacted, would subject 250,000 persons, 
for the most part small investors,' to a double loss of the gravest kind. The holders of 
brewery bonds or debentures, many of whom are trustees for women and children, 
would lose the greatest part of their income, and in some cases their capital. The 
owners of brewery stocks, which are very widely distributed, would be aeprived of 
both income and capital. The mere proposal of the licensing bill has produced a serious 
faJl in brewery securities. It is feared, morover, that if the bill becomes a law, it will 
be followed by other attacks upon property. If the principle of the time 

^Ibe 



hmit which the measure applies to licenses to sell beer, wine, and spirits is just — 32,000 
licenses are to be extinguished by the end of a period of fourteen years — ^why shoidd it 
not be applicable to other industries — to railways, factories, gas works, and other 
things in which the savings of the British people are invested? Obviously the adop- 
tion of the bill could hardly fail to produce a feeling of general apprehension, and thus 
tend to drive capital away from Great Britain to other countries. Mr. Walter Long, 
a conspicuous member of the last Unionist Government, predicts that legislation of the 
kind must ultimately lead to the destruction of Britain's credit, and even of her rank 
among the nations. 

The statistics for 1907, which have just been issued, do not indicate that a decrease 
in the number of licensed premises leads inmiediately or plainly to a decreasein arrests 
and convictions for drunkenness. 

The economic aspect of the situation which would follow the passage of the licensing 
bill is undoubtedly grave, and would affect not only Great Britain but other countri^. 
A crisis in London woidd be felt acutely in New York. That is why the fate of the 
measure deserves to be watched with interest on this side of the Atlantic. 

Prohibition is by no means an experiment in the United States. 
It was tried thoroughly and found wanting fifty years ago. Thirteen 
States adopted prohibition in the decade between 1846 and 1855, 
and of this group Maine is the only State now having a prohibition 
law, and the whole world knows how it has failed in that State. The 
record of prohibition legislation is as follows: 

Maine. — Adopted prohibition in 1846; repealed in 1856; reenacted prohibition in 
1858. 

New Hampshire. — Adopted in 1855; repealed in 1903. 

Vermont. — Adopted in 1850; repealed m 1903. 

Mflssachusetts. — Adopted in 1852; repealed in 1868; readopted in 1869; repealed in 
1875. 

Rhode Island. — Adopted in 1852; repealed in 1863; readopted in 1886; repealed in 
1889. 

Connecticut. — Adopted in 1854; repealed in 1872. 

New York. — Adopted in 1855; declared unconstitutional. 

Ohio. — Adopted m 1851; annulled by a license-tax law. 

Indian^!. — Adopted in 1855; declared unconstitutional. . 

Michigan. — Adopted in 1855; repealed in 1875. 

Illinois. — Adopted in 1851; repealed in 1853. 

Wisconsin. — Adopted in 1855; vetoed by governor. 

Iowa. — Adopted partial prohibition in 1855; full prohibition in 1884; mulct law in 
1893. 

Nebraska. — ^Adopted in 1855; repealed in 1858. 

Kansas. — Adopted constitutional amendment in 1880. 

North Dakota. — Constitutional provision in 1890: repealed in 1896, 

South Dakota. — Constitutional provision in 1890. 

Oeoraia. — ^Adopted prohibition in 1907. 

OHdhoma. — ^Adopted prohibition in 1907. 

Alabama. — ^Adopted prohibition in 1908, 

We call the attention of the lawyers of this committee to the 
history of prohibition legislation in the State of New York. On 
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April 9, 1855, a law was passed having for its title, ''An act for the 
prevention of intemperance, pauperism, and crime/' If this law had 
stood the test of the courts and proved effective, it would have 
challenged the admiration of the world as a remedy for the three 
greatest evils of the human race. The law went mto effect July 4, 
1855, and a number of arrests and convictions resulted. Finally, 
however, there was a cessation of prosecutions pending the decision 
of the court of appeals on the constitutidnality of the law in a test 
case. This test case was that of J. G. Wynhammer, of Buffalo. He 
had been convicted in the lower courts of violating the law by selling 
''a gill each of rum, brandy, gin, wine, whisky, and strong beer, 
and had been sentenced to pay a fine of $50. Evidence that he had 
possessed the liguor '* before and on July 3, 1855, '^ was objected to 
by the prosecuting attorney of Erie County, and the objection was 
sustained. It was on this point of possession that the case was 
taken up to the court of appeals. 

On March 25, 1856, five judges of the court of appeaFs reversed 
the decision and pronounced the law unconstitntional. Judge 
George F. Comstock, who wrote the majority opinion, said that he 
was cognizant of the abuses of alcohol, and tnat ^Hhe people of 
this State can dispense with its very existence, not only without 
injury to their aggregate interests, but with absolute benefit.' ' He 
said that other articles might be named of which the same might be 
said. Nevertheless, liquor was property, and by its seizure under 
the law persons would be deprived of their property without due 
process of law as contemplated by the Constitution. He continued: 

If such arguments, can be allowed to subvert the fundamental idea of property, 
then there is no private right entirely safe, because there is no limitation upon the 
absolute discretion of the legislature, and the guaranties of the Constitution are a mere 
waste of words. Property is an institution of law, and not the result of speculations in 
science, morals, or economy. 

On the value of liquors as affected by the law, he said : 

It sweeps them from the commerce of the States and thus annihilates the quality 
of sale which makes them valuable to their owners. It is destructive of the notion of 
property. 

In concluding the opinion which ended New York's experiment in 
what was then called ^Hhe Maine law,'' Judge Comstock wrote:' 

I am not insensible to the delicacy and importance of the duty we assume in over- 
ruling an act of the legislature believed by many intelligent and good men to afford 
the best remedy for a great and admitted evil in society. But we can not forget that 
the highest function intrusted to us is that of maintaining inflexibly the fundamental 
law; and believing as I do that the prohibitory act transcends the constitutional 
limits of the legislative power, it must be adjudged to be void. 

The three judges of the minority were represented by concurrent 
dissenting opinions written by Judges T. A. Johnson and Wright. 
They held that the legislature had taken only another step within its 
constitutional rights of regulating the liquor traffic, in that it had 
provided for the sale under certain conditions 6f liquor for mechanical, 
medicinal, and sacramental purposes. Judge Comstock, however, 
met this in his opinion by saying: 

These are only the occasional and incidental uses of the article. It is the general 
and primary use it is aimed at. It is the mass of property which is cut down, and the 
possible conservation of an extremely insignificant portion can not change the char- 
acter of the law. 
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We earnestly recommend that this committee carefully consider 
the legal and constitutional points involved in the proposed legislation 
before making a report on any Ttntiliquor bill to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

That the prohibitionists themselves tacitly admit that prohibition 
is unconstitutional is shown by the action of Representative Acheson, 
of Pennsylvania, who on February 24, 1908, introduced into the 
House a joint resolution to amend the Constitution to prohibit the 
sale, manufacture, and importation of liquors, narcotics, and other 
drugs in the United States, except for medicinal or mechanical 
purposes. 

In discussing this resolution Mr. Matthew E. O'Brien, of the tem- 

f)erance lobby in Washington, said that the temperance forces were 
ining up for the greatest fight they had ever made. He said that 
inasmucii as all the prohibition bills had been attacked as being 
unconstitutional it was now the desire of the prohibitionists to secure 
a constitutional amendment in order to provide against the possi- 
bility of the courts declaring all prohibition legislation unconsti- 
tutional. 

LEADING AUTHORITIES AGAINST THE POLICY OF PROHIBITION. 

We beg leave to submit in an appendix the views of prominent 
persons, hving and dead, who have expressed themselves in opposition 
to the policy of prohibition in controlling the Hquor traffic and pre- 
venting the abuse of liquors. Among these persons are the foUowmg: 
Abraham Lincoln; Gen. U. S. Grant; John Quincy Adams; Thomas 
Jefferson; Jefferson Davis; President Eliot, of Harvard University; 
His HoUness Pope Pius X; Cardinal Gibbons; Cardinal Logue, Pri- 
mate of Ireland; Hon. William H. Taft; Bishop Satterlee; Attomev- 
General Bonaparte; Rev. Joseph I. McGuire; Rev. Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst; Bishop Webb, of Alilwaukee; Bishop Grafton, of Fond 
du Lac; Herbert Spencer, and many others. 

PROHIBITION LAWS f AIL IN PREVENTING THE ABUSE OF LIQUORS, 

The evidence is overwhelming that prohibition laws entirely fail 
to prevent the abuse of hauor. The onlv change resulting from 
pronibition laws is that whicn makes a lawfiil traffic illegitimate and 
unlawful, thereby declaring the liquor traffic an outlaw. The result 
of this legislation is to promote other crimes in addition to the abuse 
of liquor. Already in the Southern States, although prohibition is 
a new experiment, innumerable instances are reported of violations 
of law, not only as to the liquor traffic, but in tne form of perjury, 
violations of the interstate-commerce law, the violation by physicians 
of their duty to society, and the demoralization consequent upon 
wholesale evasions of the law. 'We submit in an appendix an appalling 
array of facts showing how prohibition laws have demoralized society 
North and South. One of the facts upon which little light is cast 
in the public reports is that bearing upon the use of cocaine and 
other injurious drugs by the colored population of the South. We 
are rehably informed that the increase in the use of cocaine has 
reached an alarming stage upon the negroes of the southern prohibi- 
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tion States. The use of this drug is infinitely more injurious than 
the use of Uquor, and negroes are driven to its use when deprived 
of Kquor. 

A reliable traveling salesman, well known to the members of this 
association, who happened to be in Birmingham, Ala., on April 5, 
1908, has given us the benefit of his personal experience. He said: 

I went to the office of the Southern Express Company on April 5, and happened to 
meet the driver of what was cidled '' B ' ' wagon. I asked him for a package. He said, 
''This wagon carries nothing but packages under 7 pounds — ^whisky packages.'' He 
showed me his book which contained ^ to 25 pages of consignments, with 20 to 25 
names on a page of consignees. Ninety per cent of these consignments were ship- 
ments of whisky from Chattanooga to persons in 6irminfi:ham. The names of the 
consignees were both fictitious and genuine. The driver told me that men who form- 
erly took a glass of beer and went about their business now regularly imported whisky 
in small packages from Chattanooga and were in the habit of taking too much. Some 
of them were now importing packages every day. I then went into the office of the 
express company, and while I was standing there, a man came in and asked for a 
package. "Whisky?" asked the clerk, "Yes," said the man. "Oh, you'll find that 
up at the special whisky depot," said the clerk. I then discoverea that a special 
depot had been established oy the express company for handlings whisky importa- 
tions from Chattanooga and other points outside the State. All tnese whisky ship- 
ments come in small packages, less than 7 pounds in weight. The traffic is so enor- 
mous that special whisky cars are sometimes added to the regular trains. 

We call attention to the annexed extracts for further information 
in detail as to the operation of prohibition laws. We respectfully 
ask this committee to report adversely any bills which propose pro- 
hibition or a change of existing laws in the District of Colunabia, 
which would bring about in this District such an appalling state of 
affairs as now exists in prohibition communities. 

The Washington Mercantile Association. 

Appendix I. 

[Washington Post, March 11, 1908.] 

WANTS NO PROHIBITION — CHAMBER OP COMMERCE SAYS LAWS ARE SATISFACTORY 

BUSINESS PACTS ARE OFFERED. 

Without a single voice being raised in opposition, the Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce last evemng, at its regular monthly meeting, put itself on record as opposed to 
the passage of any prohibition law for the District, or any change in the present liquor 
laws of the District. 
The resolution, which was unanimously adopted by the chamber, was as follows: 
*' Resolved by the Chamber of Commerce of Washington: That in the opinion of this 
chamber the enactment of a prohibition law is inadvisable, and we hereby petition the 
Committee on the District of Columbia to make an adverse report on all bills providing 
for prohibition in this District, or for any changes in the existing liquor law of the 
District." 

[Washington Post, November 7, 1907.] 

SHALL CITY BE DRY? — VIEWS OF PROMINENT WASHINGTONIANS ON PROHIBITION — 
HAS NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE — ENACTION OP PROHIBITION LAW HERB WOULD BE 
HELD TO EXPRESS THE SENTIMENT OF THE WHOLE UNITED STATES — ^VIEWS GIVEN 
ARE VARIED — ^HIGH-LICENSE PLAN HAS MANY ADVOCATES IN THE CITY. 

Shall Washington^ the capital of the nation, be dry or wet? 

This question, with all its significance, both for the citizens of Washii^ton as a 
municipality and for the country at large, yesterday was asked many of Wa^ngton's 
prominent business men and officials by the Post. Their answers show a wide differ- 
ence of opinion upon the question, which has been much before the public recently. 

President Robert N. Harper, of the Chamber of Commerce, and also president of the 
American National Bank, while himself a temperance man, does not believe it advis- 
able to attempt by law to enforce abstinence upon other people. 

* * I doubt the wisdom of advocating this question in Washington, ' ' he said . "I have 
never seen any material benefit to a community by an attempt to force morality by 
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legislation. If morality does not exist by moral suasion and association, then, in my 
judgment, it can not be made to exist by law. 

"Prohibition or local option does not appeal to me as the proper weapon, and I am 
neither a drinking man nor a frequenter of saloons. The sale of liquor should be 
under strict legislative contrdl, with a high license, the result of which would be to 
reduce the number of saloons, thereby eliminating the * gin mill ' in the slums, and by 
this means avoiding numberless 'clubs' and so-csJled hotels, and, worst of all, 'speak- 



Gren. John M. Wilson, president of the Washington Board of Trade, the other repre- 
sentative organization of Washington business men, said: 

" I am emphatically opposed to prohibition in the District, and do not think it would 
be for the best interests of the city in general. Instead of prohibition, I would suggest 
a higher rate of taxation on the liquor men. Should a high license be required, then 
the liquor men who are doing a Intimate business would assist the law in keeping 
the 'speakeasies' and other down illegitimate places where intoxicants may be 
obtained." 

SCHOOL OFFICIALS DO NOT FAVOR PLAN. 

Public school officials seen last night went on record as doubting the practicability 
of a prohibition law for the District of Columbia. Capt. James F. Oyster, president 
of the board of education, said: "It is better, in my opinion, to have high license, 
with enforced laws, than prohibition with constantly broken laws. The experience 
of other sections of the country shows that it is practically impossible to enforce the 
prohibition law after it is passed. It would be well for the city, I believe, to limit 
the saloons to the business section." 

Doctor Chancellor,- superintendent of public schools, said: 

"Prohibition is not practicable. I am in favor of high license. I have been in 
Maine and in Kansas, and I have seen enough of so-called prohibition to turn me against 
it. I would make the license very high and limit the number of saloons as mudi as 
possible. There might be a few saloons in the residential section of the city, if they 
are judiciously scattered." 

WOULD REGULATE SALOONS. 

" I woTild be willii^, I will not say glad, to see the District made a prohibition 
town," said Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, member of the board of education, "but I 
do not believe it practicable . I am not working for it. The saloons need to be carefully 
regulated, for you can not prohibit drinking. The bucket trade is the worst feature 
of the drink evil. That should be stopped. There should not be more than 300 
saloons in the city." 

Rev. David H. Buel, president of Georgetown University, is another educator who 
doubts the practicability of prohibition. He said : " I am not thoroughly familiar with 
the question, and therefore have no positive views on it. However, if the statistics of 
prohibition States are correctly stated, and I have heard some advanced by veracious 
men, the operation of prohibition is a failure. I have been informed that tne aaJoon is 
succeeded oy the more iniquitous ' dens ' and other resorts. " • 

When asked if he did not think that prohibition would protect the minor students of 
the District, who now may purchase liquor in many Wasnington saloons he said: " It 
probably would, but I think that question is incidental to the more weighty one of pro- 
nibition j the evil of selling liquor to minors is already opposed by a sufficient law, and 
it lies with the police authorities to enforce it." 

NOT PRACTICABLE, SAYS JUDGE KIMBALL. 

Judge Ivory G. Kimball, of the Federal branch of the police court, said: "My 
position is a peculiar one, and I would like to have time to enter into a more thorough 
and intelligent discussion of the subject. At first blush, however, I am undecided 
whether it would be wise at this time, as has been suggested, to change our present 
system, which is nothing less than local option. We already have local option, square 
by square. Each square in the city can abolish the saloons, if they so desire. The 
residents of each particular locality, under existing regulations, are permitted to pro- 
test against any application for a liquor license. 

" No doubt exists in my mind that prohibition is the strongest and most helpful 
thing for Washington. As I say, however, it is a very serious question in my own 
mind whether the attempt toward total abolition of the liquor traffic would subserve 
the ends of the community and the home any better than the plan now in force. 

** It would be unwise and impolitic for me to anticipate what Confess may do in 
the way of legislation, but I think a general prohibition law would be impracticable.'* 
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MATTINGLY SAYS LAW WOULD FAIL. 

William F. Mattingly, president of tl\e Bar Association of the District of Columbia: 
"If whisky could be abolished, so would be abolished the source of crime, poverty, and 
misery among people. I think if the good temperance people would direct their ener- 
gies toward getting legislation tiiat would cause the manufacture of better and purer 
-grades of wines, they would attain better results than by the prox>oBed scheme for pro- 
hibition, or by encouraging total abstinence. 

'' I don't believe in legislation prescribing what I shall eat, what I shall drink, or what 
I shall wear. That is my business and the rights of every individual. I am opposed 
to what would be a liquor franchise in this city. I am firmly convinced about the 
imi)racticability of total-abstinence agitation. Tne temperance advocates, in directing 
Jtheir efforts that way, will realize that it is not plausible. I dislike to anticipate what 
action Congress might take, but I believe any law along this line would be a failure, 
because the real sentiment of the people of the city would .not be expressed in the 
voting." X 

D. J. Kaufman, merchant: " I do not favor prohibition, and do not think it would be 
the best thin^ for Washington as the^ation's capital to have strict prohibition.'' 

Rabbi Louis Stem, of the Washington Hebrew Congregation: **I am opposed to the 
principle of prohibition. I am a firm believer in temperance, the inculcating of 
which into the minds of men I believe to be an educational function. Wherever pro- 
hibition has been tried it has proved a failure — that is, the prohibition laws have failed 
to bring about the condition of affairs which they anticipated . The consumption of an 
equjd quantity of liquor after a community has adoptea prohibition laws is a sad com- 
mentaij on their effectiveness. That as much liquor is consumed after prohibition as 
before is a known fact." 

WASHINGTON NO PLACE TO EXPERIMENT. 

R. Ross Perry, attorney: "The evils from the sale of whisky are great. I believe 
in temperance in all things. But I am unalterably opposed to having the vagaries and 
notions of the temperance agitators of the entire country centered in this city, and of 
making the community the test ground or experimental station for thrashing out 
theories and ideas advanced along the line of prohibition. * Expressing my own per- 
sonal' views, and for the general good, I will say I believe prohibition to be a good 
thin^. National legislation along the line of prohibition for this city would not seem, 
at this time, to be either practicable or advisable." 

Karl Heurich, of Chr. Heurich Brewing Company: "The theory of prohibition 
does not work out in practice. Instead of uplifting the community, as it is claimed 
to do, it actually tends toward demoralization, why? Because men will continue 
to want liquor and they will continue to get it. Then, instead of the well-regulated 
saloon, there spring up the 'dives,* the 'olind tigers,' the 'speakeasies,' and other 
illegal resorts. These places being places of secrecy, it is not long until gambling is 
introduced, with its attending evils." 

Edward F. Abner, of Abner-Drury Brewing Company: "Aside from any monetary 
considerations that might be expected to influence my opinion, I am emphatically 
opposed to the principles of prohibition, because it, in turn, opposes and destroys 
the individual's free will. It is a purely economic question ana not one for the so- 
called moralists to decide." 

[Washington Post, November 18, 1907.] 

" I have not fully made up my mind on the subject of local option," said Mr. Gude , 
"but I am opposed in any event to prohibition. If the majority of the people of the 
city should come out for local option, I would vote with them, for I believe in letting 
the majority rule. I would not, however, be in favor ef a very high license, as I think 
that it is the prohibitive price of liquor that makes it a temptation, especially among 
the poorer classes. It's the treating practice," continued Mi*. Gude, earnestly, "that 
makes drunkards in America. The false idea of good fellowship — the buying of 
drinks by one person for another person to imbibe. If beer was sold for 2 cents a 
glass, there would be very few drunkards. For the young lady of the story who said. 
^This water is simply delicious; isn't it a pity that it isn't a sin to drink it? ' expressed 
a peat truth of human nature. The hign price of liquor makes poor men think that 
it 18 something valuable, to be obtained at any cost. I have had a large experience 
with men, and I find that some work better when they have a drink of beer and 
others not so well. It is a personal question to be decided by individuals. For that 
reason prohibition would not, in my judgment, work at all well. If we by legislation 
forbid men to drink whisky and beer, why not tea and coffee? The one is no more 
harmful than the other, and, in my own opinion, coffee and cigars, especially when 
smoked on the street, are far more harmful than whisky ever was. " 
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BEEB cheap; drunkards few. 

** In Germany, where I have traveled extensively, drunkards are rare. In America, 
they are, unfortunately, too common. Why is this? Because Germany, with her 
civilization, so much older than ours, has had experience with the liquor question 
and has solved the problem to her own satisfaction by allowing the oeople to have 
their beer without legal restrictions. Beer is cheap and common in Germany. The 
people, yoimg and old, rich and poor, enter the beer gardens quite freely. There is 
no false ^amor about beer drinking, and beer has ceased to be lookea upon as a 
luxury. It has not the taste of forbidden fruit, and the laborer, largely because he 
do^ not have to pay much for it or break the law to get it, does not value it highly 
or become intoxicated upon it. I think we might do well to imitate Germany in this 
respect. " 

LISNER BELIEVES IN HIGH LICENSE. 

A. Lisner said that he favored local option for the District. Mr. Lisner also said that 
high license would do away with many of the evils of the liquor traffic. 

" I am heartily in favor of local option," said Mr. Lisner, "because I believe that the 
people should have a right to decide all such questions for themselves. They certainly 
should not have prohibition forced upon them. That would be an infraction of their 
rights. I believe strongly in high license, for while it does not in any sense lessen the 
amount of drinking in a community, it does lessen the number of saloons, and this, I 
think, is an advantage to householders. It would also do away with the worse class of 
saloons, those in which the worst whisky is sold, and in which disorderly conduct i« 
most likely to occur. ' ' 

W. V. cox FOR LOCAL OPTION.' 

"You can't make people good by le^slation," said \V. V. Cox, positively, when 
asked for his views on the locil option agitation, "and I for that reason believe in local 
option. Legislation to do away with the liquor traffic would not have the desired 
effect. I believe in as high a license as is practicable. This reduces the number of 
saloons and also insures a better class of saloons. It does away with the small drinking 
places. Of course, by high license you run the risk of the 'jug in the fence comer.' 
That class whose chief aim seems to be evasion of the law will always be with us, but 
they will not be so numerous with high license as they would be with total prohibi- 
tion." 

[Washington Post, December 25, 1907.] 

That prohibition in the District of Columbia is not desirable was the opinion voiced 
by several leading merchants of Washington yesterday. Some are in favor of local 
option, but the majority favor restriction through high license and the excise board. 
Tneir contention" is that the liquor trade is as legitimate as any other, and should 
have the same protection. 

While many assert that the excessive use of liquor is the curse of the country, they 
express themselves emphatically against prohibition as not being the proper way to 
control the use of liquor. Many estimate that from 5,000 to 10,000 persons in the 
District are dependent on the liquor trade for their livelihood, and would suffer as 
a result of prohibition. 

Following are a few of the views expressed: 

"I am against prohibition," said A. Lisner, proprietor of the Palais Royal. *'I 
believe in local option, and letting the people vote on it. Personally, I think it 
would be very bad for Washington." 

LICENSE HIGH ENOUGH. 

W. H. Moses, of W. B. Moses & Co., also favored local option. "I am emphatically 
against prohibition," he said. "I believe in high license, but I think it is high 
enough now." 

"I am against prohibition," said Patrick J. Grogan, of the firm of Peter Grogan. 
"I believe the liquor business is just as legitimate as any other. I believe it should 
be offered the same protection as any other business. The license should be in 
accordance with other licenses, and not prohibitive." 

Harry King, of King's Palace, was another who expressed himself against prohi- 
bition. 

"I am absolutely against prohibition," he said. "I believe the sale of liquor to 
intoxicated persons should be prohibited and that other restrictions should be en- 
forced. I am in favor of a high license, but I think prohibition in Washington would 
be a source of great harm. No one has any more right to tell a man he shouldn't 
drink than he has to tell him he shouldn't go to churcn. 
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"I am a^inst prohibition or anything which will go back to the old blue laws," 
said Mr. Prince, of R. Harris & Co. **That would be going backward instead of pro- 
gressing. I believe in a high license and the proper restriction of the liquor trade, 
Dut we don't want prohibition in Washington.'^ 

** Prohibition in Washington would be a very bad thing," was the opinion of Joseph 
Strasburger, of the Family Shoe Store. "I am, of course, in favor of keeping tJie 
saloons down to the minimum, but I think the present svstem of regulating the issuance 
of licenses through the excise board is very ^od. I believe a man should have the 
right to take a drink whenever he wants to. Prohibition does not prohibit. If a man 
wants a drink, he is going to get it by one means or another." - 

' *^ - AGAINST TREATING. 

"My views on prohibition are very simple," said Mr. Felheimer, of the Hub Fur- 
niture Company. ** I am decidedly against it. It is a bad thin^ for any community. 
Of course, I believe in the proper restriction of saloons, but the liquor business should 
be given the same protection as any other legitimate business." 

Many other merchants did not care to be quoted, but expressed private opinions 
a^inst prohibition. One manager of a prominent Seventh street store eaid mat pro- 
hibition was not the proper step to be taken. 

**What we want is a nealth movement. Such a movement would be for a man to 
refuse to be treated by another, just as he would resent an insult." 

Another said that it was his opinion that 90 per cent of the people of the District 
would vote against prohibition. 

Appendix II. 

FAMOUS MEN WHO HAVE DECLARED AGAINST PROHIBITION. 

Extract from an address of Abraham Lincoln made in April, 1864: 

"The world has never had a good definition of the word * liberty,* and the Ameri- 
can people just now are much in want of one. We all declare for liberty; but in using 
the same word we do not all mean the same thin^. With some the word * liberty' may- 
mean for each man to do as he pleases with himself and the product of his labor, 
while with others the same word may mean for some men to do as they please with 
other men and the product of other men's labor. Here are two not only different 
but incompatible things called by the same name, 'liberty,* And it follows that each 
of the things is, by the respective parties, called by two different and incompatible 
names — * liberty ' and * tyranny.' " 

In another address Lincoln said : 

" Prohibition will work great injury to the cause of temperance. It is a species of 
intemperance within itself, for it goes beyond the bounds of reason in that it attempts 
to control a man's appetite by legislation and in making crimes out of things that are 
not crimes. 

"A prohibition law strikes a blow at the very principles on which our Government 
was founded." 

Gen. U. S. Grant was opposed to prohibition, and gave the following example to 
illustrate his view of the matter: 

"I know from my own experience that when I was at West Point, the fact that 
tobacco in every form was prohibited, and the mere possession of the weed severely 
punished, made a majority of the cadets, myself included, try to acquire the habit of 
using it." 

General Grant died of a cancer caused by excessive smoking, the result of a habit 
cultivated because of a prohibitory rule. 

John Quincy Adams said: 

" Self-government is the foundation of all our political and social institutions, and it 
is by self-government alone that the law of temperance can be enforced. Seek not to 
enforce upon your brother by legislative enactments that virtue which he can possess 
only by the dictates of his own conscience and the energy of his own free will." 

Thomas Jefferson laid down the following principles: 

I' No man has a natural right to commit aggression on the equal rights of another, and 
this is all from which the law ought to restrain him; every man is under the natural 
duty of contributing to the necessities of society, and this is all the laws ought to enforce 
on him. When the laws have declared and enforced all this, they have mlfilled their 
functions, and the idea is quite unfounded that on entering into society we give up 
any natural right." 

Jefferson Davis spoke of prohibition in the following terms: 

"Our sires rejected all such pretensions, their system being: 'Government by the 
people, for the people, resting on natural, inalienable rights.' You have already 
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provieion for local prohibition. If it has proved the wooden horse in which a dis- 
guised enemy to State sovereignty as the guardian of individual liberty was intro- 
duced, let it be a warning that the progressive march would probably be from village 
to State and from State to United States and result in governmental supervision and 
paternity instead of the liberty the heroes of 1776 left as a legacy to their posterity.'* 
^ President Eliot, of Harvard, says: 

''There has been concurrent evil of prohibitory legislation. The efforts to enforce 
it during forty years have had some unlooked-for effects on public respect for courts, 
judicial proceeding, oaths, and law in general, and for officers of the law, legislators, 
and public servants. The public has seen law defied — a whole generation of nabitual 
lawbreakers schooled in evasion and shamelessness; courts ineffective through fluc- 
tuations of policy, delays, perjuries, negligences, and other miscarriages of justice; 
officers of the law double-faced and mercenary, legislators timid and insincere, can- 
didates for office hypocritical and truckling, and officeholders unfaithful to pledges 
and reasonable public expectation. Through an agitation which has always had a 
moral end, these immoralities have been developed and made conspicuous." 

[Special to the Washington Post.] 

POPE OPPOSES PROHIBITION — PRIEST SAYS PONTIFF BELIEVES IN MODERATION, BUT 

TAKES WINE HIMSELF. 

St. Louis, Mo., February 10, 1908, 
Addressing the Catholic Union of Missouri, the Rev. Franz Goller, pastor of SS. 
Peter and Paul's Church, declared that Pope Pius X was not in sympathy with 
the prohibition idea now spreading through this country. 

MonsigncT Goller's remarks are deemed significant because he was among the first 
priests to be raised to the rank of papal private chamberlain by the pontiff. 

*'The Pope certainly does believe in temperance," he said, ''that is, moderation 
in all things, but not absolute prohibition. That is not the spirit of freedom, but of 
autocratic government. The holy father himself takes a glass of wine, and believes 
that men should be allowed to use their own judgment in what they should eat and 
what they should drink, and not have other men decide such matters for them." 

•In an address at the Knights of Columbus Temple in Washington, 
on the occasion of their reception to his eminence on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1908, Cardinal Gibbons said: 

Then I was informed on entering the hall that this is not loaned property; that this 
is your own property. This is not rented, but belongs to you, I am told, and I am very 
much gratified to hear that you are assembled within walls of property which you can 
call your own. You see already the economic fruits of a society like this, because the 
comer stone, as it were, of your organization is temperance, sobriety. Not temperance 
that makes it a sin to partake of a glass of wine ; not that spirit of fanaticism that we see 
now in the air, but it is the only temperance worthy of the name, a temperance that is 
produced by the joint action of your own God-given free will and the grace of God 
united with you. That is the only way to be temperate, by a personal resolution 
aided by the grace of God. All the prohibition in the world will not make a man 
temperate unless his own will is converted to that good cause. 

[Special to the Washington Post.] 

IS AGAINST LOCAL OPTION — CARDINAL GIBBONS SAYS ITS APPLICATION TO BALTIMORE IS 

WRONG AS MUCH LIQUOR WOULD BE SOLD UNDER PROHIBITION AS UNDER LICENSE — 

CITES EXAMPLE OP CITIES IN EUROPE. 

Baltimore, Md., February 18, 1908. 

Cardinal Gibbons has made the following statement in connection with the proposed 
local option law for Baltimore: 

* ' Local option should under no circumstances apply to this city. I regret to be com- 
pelled to return to the subject, but as a citizen ana a churchman, who loves his native 
city, I am profoundly impressed with the sense of its temporal and moral welfare. 

" Liquor would be sold here quite as abundantly under prohibition laws as under 
well-regulated license. The conseq^uence will be that liquor will be dispensed con- 
trary to law instead of being sold m accord with law. Then, too, the city will be 
deprived of a large revenue which is so much needed for the government of this com- 
munity. 

" When a law is flagrantly and habitually violated it brings legislation into contempt. 
It creates a spirit of deception and hypocrisy and compels men to do insidiously and 
by stealth what they would otherwise do openly and aboveboard. 
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"All good men — good citizens — are in favor of the virtue of temperance, and I regret 
to see that the moral side of the question has not been sufficiently considered. You 
can not legislate men by civil action into the performance of good and righteous deeds. 

" If we are to improve the morality of our city and make our citizens more temperate 
let the virtue of temperance be proclaimed m the churches. Above all, let it be 
enforced in the family that parents, both by word and example, may inculcate in 
their children the temporal and spiritual blessings which spring from a life of tem- 
perance and sobriety; and let them impress upon their children the terrible conse- 
quences of drunkenness. 

"We might profitably learn a lesson from the old cities of Europe, which for two 
thousand years have been agitating this q^uestion. There is not a single city in Great 
Britain, Ireland, or on the Continent which attempts to prohibit bv law the sale of 
liquor. They have learned from a long experience that the best metnod of regulating 
this article of commerce is to impose licenses, to maintain good order for the protec- 
tion of the citizens, and to punish the violators of the law. 

" I therefore maintain that high license is the only solution of the problem. The 
infliction of fines upon the violators of the law for the first offense, and the with- 
drawal of the license, or even imprisonment, for subsequent infractions, would be 
proper punishment. 

[Washington Herald, May 7, 1908.] 

AMERICA IS WARNED — CARDINAL LOGUE MAKES STATEMENT FOR PRESS — SAYS PRO- 
HIBITION ON AN ABSOLUTE BASIS IS PRACTICALLY IMPOSSIBLE. 
« « 

In company with Cardinal Gibbons; the papal delegate, Mgr. Falconio; Archbishop 
Farley^ of New York; Bishop Browne, of Cloyne, Ireland; Bishop O'Connell, of the 
Catholic University, and Father Russell, rector of St. Patrick's Church, Cardinal 
Logue went to the White House at 1.45 o'clock for luncheon with the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Following dinner at St. Patrick's rectory. Cardinal Logue received representatives 
of the press. 

The cardinal thought he had spent a profitable day. He thought Washington a dis- 
tinctive city,, and he liked it. 

** Prohibition, when placed upon an absolute basis, is a practical impossibility," he 
said, when asked concerning the general fight which is being made throughout this 
country. *'It is a different question. Ireland has no prohibition by which I may 
judge, but from people with whom I have talked they tell me that in Norway this pro- 
hibition exists, ana no liquor is sold save for medical purposes. Then," ne added, 
with a twinkle in his eye, ''I am told that every day all of the inhabitants suffer with 
pains in their stomachs." 

[Washington Post, May 7, 1908.] 

LOGUE GIVES WARNING — FAMOUS VISITOR DECLARES ABSOLUTE PROHIBITION AN 
IMPOSSIBILITY — SPENDS BUSY DAY AT WHITE HOUSE, IN CONGRESS, AND OTHER 
PLACES. 

Cardinal Logue, Ireland's great primate, in an interview with a group of Washington 
newspaper men last night at St. Patrick's rectory, condemned the abuse of horse 
racing and the drawbacks of a high tariff and declared his belief that absolute prohi- 
bition is a practical impossibility. 

When questioned as to his position on the prohibition question Cardinal Logue 
said: **I believe that absolute prohibition is practically impossible. Of course 
we would all be glad to curb drunkenness. The question is how to do it. I believe 
no nation has absolute prohibition except Norway. And I am told," added Cardinal 
Logue, with a twinkle, "that even in Norway it is possible to get liquor for medical 
purposes and that the inhabitants are frequently afflicted with pains in their stomachs. ' ' 

[Secretary Taft in his work Four Aspects of Civic Duty.] 
SECRETARY TAFT'S OPINION, 

Nothing is more foolish, nothing more utterly at variance with sound policy, than 
to enact a law which, by reason of conditions surrounding the community, is inca- 
pable of enforcement. Such instances are sometimes presented by sumptuary laws, by 
which the sale of intoxicating liquor is prohibited under penalties in localities where 
the public sentiment of the immediate community does not and will not sustain the 
enforcement of the law. In such cases the legislation is usually the result of agitation 
by people in the country districts, who are determined to make their fellow-citizens 
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in the city better. The enactment of the law comes through the country representa- 
tives, who form a majority of the legislature; but the enforcement of the Law is among 
the people, who are generally opposed to its enactment, and under such circum- 
stances the law is a dead letter. In cases where the sale of liquor can not be prohibited 
in fact it is far better to regulate than to attempt to stamp it out. 

By the enactment of a drastic law and the failure to enforce it there is injected 
into the public mind the idea that laws are to be observed or violated according to 
the will &i those affected. I need not say how altogether pernicious such a loose theory 
is. * * * The constant violation or neglect of any law leads to a demoralized view 
of all laws. 

" I think the doctrine of prohibition is at war with all the ideas and teachings of the 
English-speaking race, " says Reverend Doctor Harwood, of New Haven, Conn. " We 
never can tolerate the idea that because one man does not want to use a certain thing 
no one else is to be allowed to use it — ^provided , of course , that it is not wrong in itself. If 
you take the ground that the use of alcohol is sinful and criminal, then the doctrine of 
prohibition may be considered; but even then the question might arise whether the 
State could interfere with the individual conscience . The great maj ori ty of the good and 
wise men the world over — men whose characters are respected and whose opinions are 
likewise respected — do not consider the use of alcoholic drink in itself either sinful or 
criminal. There can be no question about the side on which the wisdom and intelli- 
gence of the world's greatest and best men is enlisted in this matter. Here and there a 
wise man can be found who is in favor of prohibition; but these are the exceptions, and 
are very few. The conscience of the world goes against this doctrine. ' ' 

[Washington Post, January 13. 1908.] 

SATTERLEE FOR OPTION — PROHIBITION A FAILURE, SAYS EPISCOPAL PRELATE. 

. Bishop Henry Yates Satterlee declared himself opposed to prohibition in addressing 
a meeting of the Women's Interdenominational Union at the First Congregationsd 
Church yesterday afternoon. 

**I am opposed to prohibition," said Bishop Satterlee, after being introduced by 
the presiding officer, Mrs. John N. Culbertson, "when the moral sentiment of the 
community can not enforce such laws. Such a condition prevails in the District, and 
for this reason alone I am opposed to prohibition. 

"Prohibition lias been tned in other places, and it has been found wanting. In 
Maine, which is pointed out as the first place where prohibitory laws were enacted, 
prohibition is a farce, because the laws are not backed by the moral sentiment of the 
community. As prohibition has not the moral backing of the people of the District, 
I do not believe in the enactment of a prohibition law here. 

" I do believe in local option, and the quarantining of licensed saloons. The District 
has the right to place a Quarantine on disease, and as the liquor appetite is nothing 
but a disease, why should not the places where it is contracted be segregated? " 

[Special to the Washington Post.] 

BONAPARTE ON PROHIBITION — GOOD WHEN IT SUCCEEDS — WOULD TREAT DRUNKENNESS 

AS CRIME. 

Baltimore, Md., February i7, 1908. 

Attorney-General Bonaparte, when asked to-day what he thought of the prohibition 
question, said: 

"In some communities and under certain circumstances, prohibition undoubtedly 
is materially diminishing drunkenness, and with drunkenness, vice, crime, and 
miserv, and where it does this, it is a success and promotes the public welfare. 
^ "Elsewhere, in other communities and under different circumstances and condi- 
tions, it doesn't diminish dninkenness, and then it is a failure, especially since pro- 
hibition which doesn't really prohibit is attended by some peculiar evils and is a 
source of dishonesty and corruption." 

Asked if he thought the sale of liquor essentially wrong, Mr. Bonaparte replied: "I 
think it resembles the sale of laudanum or dynamite; it majr lead to crime and great 
damage, and, therefore, such a traffic should either be kept in safe hands or not per- 
mitted at all. Which course is the better is to my mind a matter of expediency, 
dependent on the circumstances of each case." 

[Washington Post, November 20, 1907.] 

SAYS PROHIBITION FAILS — FATHER MAGUIRE ADVOCATES HIGH LICENSE AND EARLY 
CLOSING — DECLARES IN FAVOR OF A HOSPITAL FOR INEBRIATES — MAINE LAW APPAR- 
ENTLY A MOCKERY. 

"If prohibition could actually prohibit the consumption of liquor, I would be in 
favor of it. But it fails to prohibit. 
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"I favor relation, such as higher license, closing at an earlier hour, and the 
abolishment of the bucket trade. 

" It would also be a good move to eliminate mirrors- from saloons, for the man in the 
mirror is too often sisked to take another drink." 

These were the opinions expressed yesterday by Rev. Joseph I. Maguire, pastor of 
the Holy Comforter Church, before a laige gathering of Associated Clarities workers 
at 811 G street NW. 

"Two years ago," said Father Maguire, **the superintendent of the Portland (Me.) 

gublic schools told me that he was compelled every year to cause the arrest of several 
undred of his school children for acting as go-betweens and carrying liquor to the 
adults." 

Father Maguire, who has had a broad experience in charitable work as chaplain to 
penal and charitable institutions, emphasized the fact that sentiment had no place in 
scientific charitable work once the subject had proved himself or herself a hopeless 
case. 

*'Then " said the speaker, *' if it be a case of drunkenness, medical treatment is the 
only method; if the person is too lazy and shiftless to work, especially if a man, l^S^ 
aid should be called for, and the man should be compelled to work and support his 
family. For the immoral man there is no remedy but religion, as he is not likely to 
become moral unless the idea of a future life and his own responsibility are inculcated 
into his mind." 

Father Maguire said he believed heredity and environment were the most potent 
causes of drunkenness, and that he had known more than a hundred cases in which 
the drinking habit was an alcoholic disease. For such cases he suggested the estab- 
lishment of a hospital for inebriates, instead of sending them to penal institutions, as 
now practiced. 

[Baltimore Sun, Marcb 2, 1908.] 

DOCTOR PARKHUR8T LIBERAL — PROHIBU'ION THAT DOES NOT PROHIBIT IS BAD, 

HE SATS. 

New York, March 1, 1908. 
Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, paetor of Madison Square Presbyterian Church, who, as 
president of the Society for the Prevention of Crime, a few years ago made the ch£u:ge 
of partnership between the police of this city and criminals that led to a legislative 
investigation of the department, has authorized a formal interview, in which he 
advocated the passage of laws only so stringent as appealed to the average senti- 
ment of the community. He woula legalize the sale of liquor on certain hours of the 
^ Sabbath, he said, if the community demanded such a practice. This was on the 
* theory that only laws backed by popular will could be enforced, and that unen- 
forced laws led to a degeneracy of morals. 
Doctor Parkhurst said : 

"While I will not say that prohibition by statute is impossible, I do know that no 
prohibitory statute enacted in the past has actually prohibited traffic in liquor. 

" I believe in the passage of laws only so stringent as to be sure of the indorsement 
of the average sentiment of the community. If you enact laws beyond that point, 
your statute will not be enforced, and a statute that is not enforced is a great deal 
worse than no statute at all." 

HERBERT SPENCER ON DECLINE OF DRUNKENNESS. 

Herbert Spencer said in this connection: 

"Elsewhere I have illustrated the curious truth that while an evil is very ^eat it 
attracts little or no attention; that when, from one or other cause, it is mitigated, 
recognition of it brings efforts to decrease it ; and when it has much diminished, there 
comes a strong demand that strong measures shall be taken for its extinction; natural 
means having done so much, a peremptory call for artificial means arises. One of the 
instances I named was the immense decline in drunkenness which has taken place 
since the eighteenth century, followed during recent times by a loud advocacy of leg- 
islation for suppressing it. The occasion for recalling this instance has been the dis- 
covery of eviaence showing how extreme were the excesses of our great-grandfathers. 

* * What has produced the transformation that has since taken place? Not legislation, 
not stern repression, not coercion. The improvement has slowly arisen, along with 
other social improvements, from natural causes. Nature's power of curing has been 
in operation. But this large fact and other large facts having like implications are 
ignored by our agitators. They can not be made to recognize the process of evolution 
resulting from men's daily activities, though facts forced on them from morning till 
night show this in myriadfold ways. Undeveloped brains can not recognize the 
results of slow, silent, invisible causes. 
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"Small changes wrought by officials are clearlv conceived, but there is no conception 
of -those vast changes which have been wrought through the daily process of tnings 
undirected by authority. And thus the notion that a society is a manufacture and 
not an evolution vitiates political thinking at large, leading to the belief that only by 
coercion can benefits be achieved. Is an evil shown? Then it must be suppressed 
by law. Is a good thing suggested? Then let it be compassed by law." 

[Washington Posti December 4, 1907.] 

FAVORS HIGH LICENSE — HEPBURN BELIEVES PROHIBITION IMPRACTICABLE HERE — 
WOULD RAISE PEE TO $2,000 — ^lOWA REPRESENTATIVE, AMONG WHITE HOUSE CALL- 
ERS, DOUBTS IP PROHIBITION COULD BE ENFORCED IN DISTRICT. 

" If I had my way I would impose a license of |2,000 on every saloon in the District 
of Columbia," declared Representative Hepburn, one of the numerous callers at the 
White House yesterday. "This high license would, I believe, force the saloon 
keepers to keep track of bootleggers and blind tigers. Knowing what I do of the 
District, I do not believe that prohibition could be enforced here. Wherever it can 
be enforced I believe in it, but there are some places where it had better be left alone 
for a while.'' 



Appendix III. 



PROHIBITION FAILS TO PREVENT LIQUOR DEALING, BUT LEADS 

TO LAWBREAKING. 

[Washington Post, February 10, 1908.] 

KNOXVILLE NOT 80 DRY — ^PROHIBITION SEEMS TO HAVE INCREASED SALE OP WHISKY — 
HALP-PRICE DRINKS IN CLUBS — ONE PLACE SAID TO HAVE A RAPID-TRANSIT SYSTEM 
BY WHICH LIQUOR CAN BE SENT POB AND RECEIVED FROM KENTUCKY IN A FEW 
MINUTES — SLOWER RENTALS AND HIGHER TAXES RESULT FROM THE LAW. 

Knoxville, Tenn., February 9. 

Knoxville has been for three months a prohibition town. While this is too early 
to judge of the ultimate effect of prohibition in the largest Tennessee city that has yet 
been engulfed by the temperance wave, the trial here has been sufficient to demon- 
strate the axiomatic sociological truth that prohibition does not prohibit. 

There is no question that the law is evaaed and violated to a degree that makes it 
border on the farcical. While the reform city administration is making a conscien- 
tioiis effort to enforce the law, the officials acknowledge that the task of preventing 
an illegal traffic in strong drink is entirely beyond them. 

Before prohibition there were over 100 open saloons that gave the city a revenue of 
nearly $60,000 a year. There are now nearly 30 clubs and so-caUed "soft" drink 
establishments where liquor is sold to the "members " and to the inftiated, in violation 
of the law, but without molestation from the authorities, who find it practically impos- 
sible to get evidence against these saloons. 

Prohibition has not only decreased the rental value of property that was occupied 
by saloons, but has reduced the income on other business property. The general 
business depression has of course had its influence upon real estate, but this adverse 
effect has beyond doubt been augmented by prohibition. This temperance wave 
suddenly left Knoxville with 113 vacant stores in » period of general commercial 
depression. Half of these stores are still empty, while the owners of other stores have 
to accept reduced rents. 

WILL RAISE taxes. 

John B. Brownlow, son of the famous "Parson" Brownlow, and the largest real 
estate dealer in the city, says the income of landlords is going to be so largely reduced 
that their assessments and taxes must be lowered, so that, besides the loss of the actual 
revenue from the saloon licenses,* Knoxville will probably be compelled to put an 
additional tax upon its citizens to pay for the experiment of attempting to correct the 
bibulous habits. 

Unquestionably hotel property has been severely injured by prohibition, as one of 
the most profitable adjuncts of the hotel is its bar. Many traveling salesmen who 
formerly came here on Saturday night from the small towns near by and spent money 
freely now give Knoxville a wide berth, unless actually compelled to spend Sunday 
here, and the hotels suffer the loss of their patronage. 
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In this animadversion on business and prohibition, it may not be amiss to cite the 
fact that $1,000,000 (this estimate was made to the writer by the Reverend Doctor 
Ferryman, one of the prohibition leaders) was spent here for liquor each year. How- 
ever reprehensible such an expenditure might nave been, there is no gainsaying the 
^t that a laige part of this money went into circulation and contributed to the city's 
general business activity and financial welfare. Now, KnoxviUe is sending thou- 
sands of dollars a month elsewhere for the little jug and cases that come in on every 
train. 

THE "jug train." 

It was the jug train from Griffin, Ga. , that gave prohibition its death blow in Atlanta 
in 1889. Knoxville also has its jug train. It comes in from Middlesboro, Ky., every 
day with a varying number of jugs, but enough to indicate that the consumption of 
whisky here is still enormous. Many believe that almost as much liquor is drunk here 
as before jjrohibition went into effect. In the social clubs, where the ''locker'* sys- 
tem prevails, there is more drinking, undoubtedly, than when the town was "wet." 

Under the old order the club charges its members 15 cents a drink ; under the present 
system the cost of each drink to a club member is not more than 7 cents, including the 
cnarge for storing and serving. This cheapening of whisky is conducive to freer 
indulgence, and the Owls' club and the Eagles, which are not exclusive organizations, 
have had their membership nearly doubled since prohibition went into effect and 
are taking in new members nearly every day. 

One wholesale Knoxville liquor house that moved to Middlesboro sells more whisky 
here now than it did when it did business here under a license. One of the "soft" 
drink saloons is agent for the express company, and there is an underground yam 
afloat that if the right person goes into this place and orders a jug of whisky to be sent 
to him from Middlesboro and sends the money by express through this agent, the jug 
gets back sometimes in fifteen or twenty minutes. Tnis quick service is astonishing, 
when the distance to Middlesboro is taken into consideration. 

HOME BEER TAKES A JOURNEY. • 

Another striking absurdity of the operation of the prohibition law is the method 
the East Tennessee Brewing Company has been compelled to adopt to dispose of its 
beers here. As the law does not prohibit the making of liquors and beers in Knox- 
ville (their sale only is proscribed), the brewing plant is still in operation. Its beers 
are popular, and the sale continues to be large, but the beer has to be shipped to Mid- 
dlesboro first, stamped there, and then returned here to the customers of the company. 
Prohibition puts the company to this trouble and expense, but Kentucky gets tne 
revenue. 

When the prohibition law went into effect many of the saloonkeepers decided to 
continue business by selling "soft" drinks. But they left their saloon si^^ns up and 
kept their shades drawn, and it is well known that if one knows the magic word, he 
can have his "soft" drink in the form of whisky, beer, or other intoxicant. 

[New York Sun, February 15, 1908.] 

ONE MONTH OP PROHIBITION — GEORGIA'S EXPERIENCE UNDER THE NEW REGIME — 
LIQUOR STILL SHIPPED FROM OTHER STATES — PROFITABLE TIMES FOR FOREIGN 
DEALERS — DEVICES FOR EVADING THE LAW. 

Atlanta, Ga., February 14, 1908. 

When prohibition came, a number of wholesale liquor dealers moved headquarters 
to Chattanooga, across the Tennessee State line. These dealers are sending back word 
to their friends here that they never have done so much business as now; that they 
are making money faster than ever. They are working overtime to fill orders from 
their former customers in Georgia. 

It is a fact that one Friday morning in January brought to Atlanta from Chattanooga 
one solid express carload of liquor, plainly marked "Handle with care. Glass." 
There was a large consignment of cases that same morning that couldn't be crowded 
into the car. 

While the express companies are not supposed to know the contents of these pack- 
ages committed to their care, they say unofficially that at least 1,000 gallons of liquor 
is received in Atlanta every dajr, probably more. An Atlanta detective who is said 
to be employed by prohibition interests is authority for the statement that $127,050 
of Atlanta money was paid in January for Tennessee and Florida whisky. One 
express company has been compelled to increase its force in Atlanta' and to hire a 
vacant store, formerly a saloon, where it can store goods until proper delivery can be 
made. 
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It is said that liquor can be had by the pint or quart on short notice. They call this 
method the lightning express from Chattanooga. It is said that the express is run this 
way: 

Some citizen orders an assortment of liquors from Chattanooga or some other foreign 
town, and directs that the separate packages be consigned to John Jones, Bill Sikes, 
Bob White and other fictitious persons. No places of residence are attached to these 
names and the express company is unable to deliver the goods until they are called for. 

There is nothing in the Georgia law to prevent express companies from keeping any 
amoimt of liquor on hand until called for by the consignee. This makes it easy for a 
person to have on hand at the express office a hundred ofifferent packages of liquor con* 
si^ed to as many different persons. When a customer approaches the proprietor of 
this system and makes the proper cash deposit it is necessary only to send to the ex- 
press office an order for the package consigned to John Jones, pay the charges and the 
rest is easy. 

There are not lacking those who will promise to pilot the thirsty to drink in smaller 
quantities than the uncorked bottle, but there must be a proper introduction and guar- 
anty of immunity from prosecution. If you are a stranger in town, you must have the 
necessary backing of the initiated to get anything stronger than ginger ale. 

The new law provides that physicians may not prescribe spuituous or malt liquors 
under any circumstances. It does provide that they may prescribe not more than one 
pint of pure alcohol and that they must file with the prescription an affidavit that they 
regard it as absolutely necessary for the patient. 

Five cents is added to the pnce«of the prescription to pay for filing it with the county 
registrar. Less than two hundred such prescriptions were ordered by Atlanta physi-- 
cians in January. 

But early in January some one said that Jamaica ginger, that time-honored remedy, 
contained a large percentage of alcohol, Some other familiar remedies were classed 
in the same category. The discoverer said that these remedies, if taken in sufficient 
quantities, would produce intoxication. 

This discovery bothered the retail druggists when the local authorities said they 
must stop selling these medicines. The druggists got together and said that if tins 
interpretation was to be placed upon the law, they might as well go out of business. 

Finally they adopted some resolutions and tola the public, and incidentally the 
authorities, that they would sell Jamaica ginger in such small quantities that no one 
so inclined could get drunk on it. In view of this conciliatory spirit the authorities 
ruled that while a good many articles usually sold at drug stores, such as perfumes 
and toilet waters and some medicines, contained enough alcohol to produce intoxi- 
cation, they would not interfere with the sale of such articles as were not intended to 
be drunk. 

Augusta is just across the Savannah River from North Augusta, S. C, where the 
dispensary law still exists. The latter little town has acquired large commercial 
importance since prohibition went into effect in Georgia. 

The bridge- which spans the river has become the h^hway to license and freedom, 
and a business of from $2,500 to $3,500 a day has sprung up from Georgia patronage. . 
Perhaps this trade is larger because liquor, under tne dispensary system, comes omy 
in nints and quarts which can not be opened or drunk on the premises where sold. 

Columbus, separated from Girard, Ala., by the Chattahoochee River, is having a 
similar experience. 

It seems, as the majority of business men predicted, that liauor shipments from 
the cities of other States, notably from Chattanooga, Tenn., ana in less degree from 
Jacksonville, Fla., from Nashville and Louisville, and even from more distant Cincin^ 
nati, have prevented Georgia from going dry enough to bum. 

[Special dispatch to the Baltimore Sun.] 

BRISTOL HAS A PROBLEM — HOWj TO KEEP OUT WHISKY FROM ABINGDON PUZZLING 

AUTHORITIES. 

Bristol, Va., April i, 1908, 
With nothing done at the last session of the legislature to rid the State of dispen- 
saries, dry Bristol is confronted with a serious problem, and that is how to prevent 
the inflow of whisky from the Abingdon dispensary, 15 miles east of here. Whisky 
is carried here daily in suit cases from Abingdon, and Bristol's dream of ideal prohi- 
bition is thus seriously marred. AbingdoA is coining great revenue from her dispen- 
sary, while Bristol is m a measure at the mercy of the dispensary. 

Mayor Rice is doing what he can to stem the tide by giving everyone convicted of 
selling whisky here the limit. Several persons are now serving twelve months in jail^ 
and in addition have a fine of $100 to pay. 
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[Atlanta Constitution, March 26, 1906.] 

QUEER GEORGIA EXCUSES — ^WHY SOME ATLANTA FOLKS KEEP A SUPPLY OP WHISKY 

HANDY. 

When a negro woman, who was arraigned in the police court yesterday morning 
for running a blind ti^r, was asked by the recorder what she was doing with six 
quarts of com liquor in her house she astoimded the court and the spectators by 



'. hez hit, Jedge Briles, ter bathe wid." 

The recorder quietly remarked that he felt inclined to believe her, owing to the 
quantity. 

This brings to mind the curious excuses blind-tiger people have been giving for hav- 
ing whisky on hand since prohibition went into enect. 

A negro youth was caught last Sunday afternoon walking- on Edgpewood avenue 
with a quart of whisky tmder his coat, a half pint in his hip pocket, wnile in his side 
coat pocket were a corkscrew and a whisky glass. When asked what he meant by 
making a walking blind tiger of himself, he replied: 

" Er fri'nd ob mine got on de water waggin las* Satu'dy an' he lowed dat de unly 
way he could stay up dar wuz ter git rid ob dis licker, an' he gibbed hit ter me. 
When der perlice cotched me I wus gwine straight ter home." 

The recorder fined him $15.75, and he went straight to the stockade, minus the 
whisky of his water-wagon friend. 

A negro man was caught selling whisky, and he had two jugs of com on hand. His 
excuse was as follows: 

"Mer hull fam'ly, Jedge Briles, -hez de scmffler by 'heritunce, an' dey is bleeged 
ter take poke root bitters an' I hez ter hab de licker ter make de bitters wid." 

[Special correspondence of the Washington Star and the Chicago Record-Herald, by William E« 

Curtis.] 

HANDICAP TO AUGUSTA — SOUTH CAROLINA DISPENSARY ENTIRELY TOO CONVENIENT — 
RESULTS OP PROHIBITION — WITH THE NEIGHBORING TRAFFIC SUPPRESSED, A BETTER 
TEST OF THE LAW COULD BE OBSERVED, 

Augusta, Ga., March 28, 1908. 
Prohibition would have been a success in Augusta if the authorities of Aiken 
County, S. C, had not set up a dispensary at the end of the passenger bridge over the 
Savannah River which connects North Augusta in South Carolina with the 
city of Augusta, Ga. Before the law went into effect on the 1st of January last 
there were 75 saloons in the city proper, including 25 first-class barrooms situated 
in the business section upon the more important streets. The remainder were grog- 
series in the manufacturing districts and bars attached to groceries, chiefly patron- 
ized by the colored population. All of them have been closed up. Several have been 
transformed into restaurants and billiard saloons, in which soda water and other soft 
drinks are sold over the bar where hard drinks were formerly dispensed . Several have 
closed altogether, and the rooms have been rented for other purposes. There has 
been no attempt on the part of any of the more prominent saloon keepers to violate the 
law. Everybody agrees that they have accepted it and are obeying it in good faith. 
But some of the small ' ' joints * ' are run on the sly. The police are very active in watch- 
ing the "blind tigers* * and public sentiment sustains them. Although there is a very 
animated local political fight now going on, and the municipal administration is being 
arraigned on various charges of incompetency, etc., no one accuses the mayor or the 
chief of police of neglecting to enforce the prohibition law. 

THE IMPORTATION OP LIQUOR. 

Nor is there any difference of opinion as to the amount of liquor purchased by 
Augusta people at the ojficial dispensary on the South Carolina side of the river. 
And the opjwnents of prohibition are willing to concede that whatever drunkenness 
and disorder now occurs is due to liquor purchased at that place. The Savannah 
River is not a wide stream. The bridge across it into South Carolina is a continuation 
of one of the streets through a portion of the city chiefly inhabited by colored people. 
The street cars run frequently and always stop at the dispensary, where they ctop 
about half their passengers coming and going and pick up as many more, who carry 
traveling bags, suit cases, baskets, and mysterious packages under their arms. Few 
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respectable people patronize the dispensary. No gentleman would permit himself 
to be seen entering or coming from the place. The upper classes of Augusta obtain 
whatever liquor they consume by express from Chattanooga, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Baltimore, and New York, and order it by the case. The newspapers contain adver- 
tisements of dealers in other cities with price lists of wines, whiskies, and other drinks, 
and the express business has increased very largely since the prohibition law went 
into effect. On some of the railroad trains an extra express car is hauled which con- 
tains only liquors. Formerly they were carried in jugs, bottles, and in every other 
kind of pack^e imaginable, but for economical rather than moral reasons the express 
companies will no longer handle jugs or bottles unless they are packed in wooden 
cases. This makes it a little more difficult for the thirsty people of Georgia to obtain 
a supply. They are then required to buy by the case, and many of them can not 
afford to advance so much money. 

A gentleman from Macon, Ga., told me that the express office in that city handled 
13,552 packages of liquor, chiefly from Jacksonville, between the 1st of January, 
when the law went into effect, and the 1st of March. 

WHAT PROHIBITION HAS COST. 

The State of Georgia collected |242,000 in licenses and has loot that revenue by the 
enactment of the prohibition law. The different counties and municipalities have 
lost, according to the best estimates, altogether about a million dollars, which must be 
made up by special taxation, and the National Government has lost about 1880,000 
from a tax of $1.10 a gallon upon liquors manufactured within the State. 

It is claimed by those who are opposed to prohibition that more than 30,000 men have 
been thrown out of employment; that more than $3,000,000 of capital is idle or has 
been compelled to seek other investments, and that not less than hsdf a million dollars 
was sacrinced by the forced sale of stocks on hand in the saloons and barrooms when the 
law went into effect. 

It is also claimed that more than $250,000 a month is being expended for liquor out- 
side of the State by the people of Georgia and shipped in by express. The prohibition 
law has made vacant not less than a thousand buildings which were used for the ssde of 
liquor and has deprived the owners of the property oi the rental; that a large number 
of people have left the State and that an unknown number of foreigners have been 
prevented from coming in because they will not live in any community where they 
are not able to have wme and beer and other liquors to which they have been accus- 
tomed at home. 

[Washington Post, February 5, 1908.] 

Maine's humbug. 

"Prohibition in Maine is a big humbug," remarked Col. J. C. Cobb, of Portland, at 
the Raleigh. "If the Sturgiss bill were repealed, and the question of prohibition sub- 
mitted to the people, I am confident there would be a big majority against the present 
system. The fact is that the prohibition law doesn't prohibit at all. There are rela- 
tively more drunken men picked up on the streets of the cities in Maine, I venture to 
say, than in the cities of other States. While there are no saloons, there are numerous 
places where intoxicants can be purchased, and the clubs provide a first-class place for 
getting drunk. The people can buy all the whisky they want from the city agencies, 
and keep it at home, and, for my part, I can't see a great difference between buying 
from individuals and buying from the city. The difference is, perhaps, that it gives 
irresponsible and unscrupulous persons an opportunity to dilute and doctor thefr 
whisky and dispose of it to others, which makes it ten times worse in its effects than it 
would be if purchased at a barroom. There are great quantities of whisky and other 
intoxicants brought into the State from Boston and other places outside of Maine, so 
that, as a matter of fact, the prohibition law is practically a dead letter, so far as min- 
imizing drunkenness is concerned. 

" I am not a friend of the saloons. I would vote for a law that would stop the manu- 
facture of whisky and other intoxicants, but a ' wet ' State is far better than one that has 
a prohibition law which does not accomplish what it is intended to." 
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[New York Sun, January 5, 1906.] 

RUM IN HIDING IN MAINE — INGENUITY USED IN CONCEALING LIQU6R IN A PROHIBITION 

STATE. 

Odd devices that have been adopted to foil the officers of the law by liquor dealers 
in prohibition Maine were told of tne other day by a man who has recently spent some 
time in the dry State. 

"I have often wondered what they were most afraid of — letting the officers or the 
customers see it before it's sold, " he said. "There's a special brand of cops up there 
to enforce the liquor law. The ladies of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
thought the deputy sheriffs were lappin' up booze too hard to attend to business, 
and they had the legislature supply the State with special booze police; they call 
them Sturgis deputies. 

" From the start the Sturgis deputies have had a hard time. Bad as Maine liquor is, 
the folks like it. They've been brought up on it and the children cry for it. When 
they found the officers of the law taking it away and locking up the tonic peddlers they 
started inventing hiding places for liquor. 

"In a restaurant I patronized in Portland — I went there for food and not to drink — 
the officers came nosing around quite often, but did not find anything until one day 
one of them spied a wire hanging from the refrigerator door. He opened the door 
and pulled the wire. 

"The door parted, and there inside, where sawdust or charcoal is packed to keep 
the cold air in the ice box, was a neat row of shelves filled with bottles of whisky. 
The shelves had been covered with soft cloth to keep the bottles from rattling. 

"They took the ice box door off its hinges and carted it away for evidence. The 
■ evidence cost the boss of the place $100 and costs. 

"The temperance folk have organized a civic league up there to see that the cops 
attend to business. They have their own force of detectives, and every little while 
the amateur cops land on one of these hiding places. 

"They barked up the wrong tree a little while ago, though, in Machias. There's a 
great big husky ex-woodchopper there who sells liquor and isn't the least bit ashamed 
of it. But when the cops began to make things unpleasant for him he rigged up a 
hiding place in his cellar. 

"He nadafalse partition built, standing about 12 inches away from the foundation 
walls, by steppir^ on a loose plank under one of the tables in the middle of the 
room, he would release the lock that held a panel. After the. panel was unlocked, 



though, he had to pry it open with a knife. 
"Between the partition and the w 



5 partition and the wall he had a lot of liquor of all kinds and he didn't 
want to lose it. One day while one of these amateur cops was around he saw the 
proprietor jimmy open the panel and haul out some of the goods. He didn't observe 
the fact that the proprietor had pressed his foot on the loose plank first, and full of 
his discovery he scooted off to the sheriff's office to tell about it. 

"The sheriff came back with the sleuth and together they tried to pry open the panel 
just as the proprietor had done. Failing this, the sheriff sent for an ax and the pro- 
prietor sei^t for his lawyer. Both got in the cellar together. 

"The lawyer, putting on a stem look, said to the Civic League man: 

"'You know, don't you, that if you can not find liquor there you'll be responsible 
for the damage? The moment you break the first board there I'm going to ask the 
sheriff to arrest you.' 

"The fellow wavered, and the lawyer came at him with another suggestion: 

"'Go get a carpenter who can take down the partition properly and put it in place 
again.' 

"The sheriff and the Civic League cop started, and as they did so the proprietor 
opened the panel and transferred the liquor to another place. H^ never used the 
'hide,' as they call it in Maine, again. 

"While a deputy sheriff was searching a house for liquor one day he felt the thres- 
hold of a door connecting two rooms give under the pressure of his foot. He found that 
by inserting a nail or piece of wire a spring holding the threshold in place would be 
moved. In the recess thus disclosed there were several bottles of whisky. 

"One time in making a raid the officers smashed a heavy door between rooms. The 
door was replaced and the carpenter, when putting it in, extended the jamb. This 
extension was left hollow, and by means of a panel held in place by a spring it could 
be opened. Forty quart bottles of whisky were kept there. 

"One time a deputy sheriff in Portland was searching a kitchen bar. While doing 
so his head struck against a clothespin bag. The bag rattled in a funny sort of way 
and the deputy searched it. He found ten flasks, besides a lot of clothespins. 

"Oh, you can't beat them. They're bound to have their booze, law or no law." 
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Appendix IV. 

[Washington Post ,December 23, 1907.] 

ASHEVILLE'S EXPERIENCE WITH PROHIBITION. 

DESERTS DRY TOWN — ^JOHN A. ROEBLING FLEES FROM ** STRANGE PHILOSOPHY" — 
DONATES $500,000 ESTATE — HARD RAP AT THE PROHIBITIONISTS OF ASHEVILLB, 
N. C. — THEY SHOULD REFORM DRUNKARDS BY REFUSING TO DRINK WI^H THEM — 
NEW JERSEY MILLIONAIRE WILL GO BACK TO TRENTON, WHERE HIS FATHER, THE 
BROOKLYN BRIDGE BUILDER, LIVES — WILL DEED PROPERTY TO PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSIONS. 

Trenton, N. J., December 22, 1907. — It is believed here that John A. Roebling, 
who will quit Asheville, N. C, because the State went "dry" at the last election, 
will live with his father, Col. Washington A. Roebling, of this city, the builder of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Colonel Roebling will neither affirm nor deny the storv. 

Asheville, N. C, December 22, 1907. — ^John A. Roebling's decision to leave Ashe- 
ville because it has voted for prohibition has caused a lot of talk here. He has resided 
here for ten years, and spent much time and money in beautifying his estate, Beaux- 
chenes, which adjoins George W. Vanderbilt's Biltmore estate. Now he will deed 
the $500,000 property to the home mission board of the Northern Presbyterian Church 
and go back to Trenton to live. • ' 

HE LEAVES FOR PRINCIPLE. 

Mr. Roebling says he regards prohibition as detrimental to the city's future welfare. 
He wishes it understood that no personal feeling enters into his purpose; that it is 
simply a matter of principle. He took an active part against prohibition in the cam- 
paign of last October. In explaining his ideas Mr. Roebling said: 

"During all the years of my residence in Asheville I have defended the city's good 
name. But the assertion was made by leaders of the prohibition campaign that, 
according to its opportunities, Asheville was about the worst place in the United 
States. Asheville is broad-minded and intelligent. Its people are hospitable, 
liberal, and progressive. It has a large element of visitor residents. These people 
come here primarily for the climate, or the scenery; they remain here because they 
like the people. 

Where has been the discord and violence that characterize so many places? We 
hardly had such a thing as a labor problem. Our people were united — all working 
together to make this the great resort town of the South. 

A STRANGE PHILOSOPHY. 

Now there has come a discordant note. A strange philosophy is being preached 
among us. We are told that grown men are unsuited to be the ]uages of their personal 
habits. The sort of people who have been attracted to Asheville sis a residence town 
will not take kindly to infringement of their personal liberty. They will resent the 
proposition that they are unable to regulate their own affairs without the assistance of^a 
policeman. 

To drink alcoholic liquor is not wrong per se from any point of view. Therefore to 
sell such liquor is not wrong per se. Prohibition is an attempt to declare a thing 
wrong which is not wrong. Is the saloon a cause or an effect? Saloons exist because 
men drink. Let the prohibitionists who would reform the drunkard stop drinking 
with him. 

The consensus of opinion of the best and strongest minds is that high license is the 
best system of regulation; that prohibition is wrong in principle and contrary to the 
fundamentals of our system of government. 

PEOPLE WILL LOSE HOMES. 

With a successful prohibition election the monev market will become tight; out- 
standing loans will be called in, and values will aepreciate to such an extent that 
those people who are on the borrowing list will not be able to renew present loans and 
will probably not be able to secure new ones. What will be the result? More poor 
people will lose their homes through foreclosure and turn out to be confirmed drunk- 
ards than there are habitual drunkards in the city of Asheville to-day. 

Every one who has studied human nature at all must recognize the truth of this 
conclusion. 

3G132— PT VII— 08 4 
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[Washington Post, January 9, 1908.] 

ROEBLINO'S GIFT REJECTED — ^PRESBYTERS REFUSE ESTATE PRESENTED BY ANTIPRO- 
HIBITIONIST — MULTIMILLIONAIRE THEN GIVES HIS ASHEVILLE PROPERTY TO EPIS- 
COPALIANS, wpo WILL USE rr for girls' school. 

AsHEViLLE, N. C, January 8, 1908, 

The home mission board of the Presbyterian Church of the United States has 
declined Hhe country estate, "Beauxchenes," presented to them as a gift by John 
Roebling, the multimillionaire son of Col. Washington Roeblin^, of Brooklyn Bridge 
fame. Mr. Roebling announced his intention of abandoning his estate, which joins 
that of George W. Vanderbilt's "Biltmore," and to leave Asheville, because the 
town has voted "dry." On account of his views against prohibition, he has been 
notified by the home board of missions that they regret they can not accept his offer. 

Mr. Roebling then made the same offer to the Episcopal Church, which has accepted 
the gift, through Bishop Homer, of North Carolina, and the Episcopal mission bwurd. 

Mr. Roebling is a member of the Presbyterian Church, but Mrs. Roebling attends 
the Episcopal Church. 

In tendering the property, Mr. and Mrs. Roebling provided, first, that the property 
must be used for either charitable, religious, or educational purposes, if used at all, 
during a period of twenty-five years; that the deeds should provide that the property 
could hot be sold within that period, and that neither the name of Mr. Roebling nor 
Mrs. Roebling should be used in connection with the gift or the work. The Episco- 
pal hoaid accepts the conditions imposed ^nd will utilize the property for a girls' 
school. 

[Washington Post, February 14, 1908.] 

ROEBLING QUITS ASHEVILLE — MULTIMILLIONAIRE DISTRIBUTES THOUSANDS OP DOL- 
LARS TO EMPLOYEES — IS A TEETOTALER, BUT WILL NOT LIVE IN ."dRY" DISTRICT, 
WHERE PERSONAL LIBERTY IS RESTRICTED. 

AsHEViLLE, N. C, February IS, 1908, 

John A. Roebling, multimillionaire, of Trenton, N. J., and son of Col. Washington 
Roebling, of Brooklyn Bridge fame, who, several months ago, gave away his hand- 
some country estate, Beauxchenes, here, which adjoins the Biltmore estate of Geoige 
W. Vanderbilt, and announced his intention of leaving Asheville for good because the 
town recently voted "dry," left to-day, accompanied by his family, together with a 
number of servants. 

Mr. Roebling stated that he would return to Trenton, the home of his father, where 
he would live m the future. He declared that he regretted to leave Asheville, where 
he has been for ten years, and where he had intended making his permanent home, 
but said he could not consistently stay under the circumstances. 

"It is altogether a matter of principle with me," he declared. 

** I do not care to live in any place where one's personal liberty is taken from him.'* 

Mr. Roebling is a teetotaler. 

Mr. Roebling gave away his handsome estate here to the Episcopal mission board 
of the United States. He intended erecting a mansion that would take six or eight 
years to complete. To-day he distributed thousands of dollars to charity and to his 
employees. To one of his employees he made a present of $500. He handed out 
bills to-day in the street right and left. 

Roebling has contributed thousands of dollars to charity here, and was the largest 
individual taxpayer, Qot excepting George W. Vanderbilt, in Asheville. He always 
contributed liberally to public enterprises. 

Mr. Moore. In reading your statement, you spoke of liquor being 
taken to Atlanta, Ga. Do you mean to say tnat they take their 
money and go to Chattanooga to buy the liquor? 

Mr. Harvey. They send to the surrounding cities and get it. 

Mr. Moore. Chattanooga then is benefited because the money is 
taken from Atlanta and spent in Chattanooga? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Albert E. Shoemaker. You spoke of the conditions in 
Mobile, Ala., but Mobile is not a dry town. 

Mr. O'Brien. It is still running under a Kcense system. 

Mr. Harvey. That is as I understood. 

The Chairman. We will now recognize Mr. Shoemaker for the 
remainder of the time. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. ALBERT E. SHOEMAKER. 

Mr. Shoemaker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I desire to say that we have here to-day a representative of the labor- 
ing people who resents the attitude in which the labor fraternities 
have been placed before this committee by Mr. McCarthy. I desire 
to introduce Mr. E. W. Oyster. 

STATEMENT OF ME. E. W. OYSTEE. 

Mr. Kahn. Please give your full name. 

Mr. Oyster. Mr. E. W. Oyster. 

Mr. K1A.HN. What is your present position? 

Mr. Oyster. I am a clerk in the Treasury Department, but am a 
member of Typographical Union, No. 101, and nave been for forty 
years. I am not here representing aiw labor organization, but I am 
a member of a labor organization. I was president of the Federa- 
tion of Labor, and it seems to me remarkable that since that time 
such a great change should have come about in the habits of the 
workingman as has been stated by one gentleman here, and I do not 
say it out of any spirit of criticism, because I have great respect for 
some of the gentlemen engaged in the liquor business, but a great 
change must have taken place since my connection with labor organi- 
zations if what has been stated here is true. What I may say will 
not be in reference to the men engaged in the liquor business, but the 
business itself. I know some very good men who are engaged in 
what might be called a very bad business. So I speak not against 
the gentlemen, but against the business. 

This is the first time I have ever appeared before a Congressional 
committee in opposition to the action of a labor organization. I 
have a union card in my pocket to-day, and have had for forty years. 
You can therefore see where my sympathy lies so far as labor, organi- 
zations are concerned. I think that one of the worst things that 
could happen to the country would be the disappearance of the labor 
organizations. I want it to appear on the records that I am with 
them on every other movement, I believe, except this one. 

Statements and statistics have been placed before you, and I 
realize that statistics can be made to prove most anything, but my 
experience with drinking men is that when they are under the influ- 
ence of liquor they would do many, things which they would not do 
when they were in their right minds. A number of instances here 
have been brought forward as to the number of murders committed 
by drunken men. I can say that from my home town I get a weekly 
paper, and nearly every issue contains something about murders 
committed by drunken men. 

Mr. Kahn. How many papers do you get from your home town? 

Mr. Oyster, It is a weekly paper, and I get it every week. I 
formerly lived in Northumberland County, Pa. 

Mr. Kahn. That does not refer to local murders. 

Mr. Nye. He means that the weekly papers contain accounts 
of the murders of that character. 

Mr. Oyster. I mean accounts of murders ^committed by men who 
are under the influence of liquor. But the number of murders com- 
mitted by those under the influence of liquor is insignificant in com- 
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E arisen with those who have died from the eifect of intoxicating 
quors. I will not give the names, but I hold in my hand a list of a 
number of my friends and acquaintances who died from the effects 
of strong drink. I could name a number of men who would be alive 
to-day, out are in their graves by reason of excess of drink, and 
many of them consumed beer, which has been referred to here as an 
innocent drink. 

The fact that a great many bartenders do not take their own 
drinks is good evidence that they think tha best thing to do is to 
let it severely alone. I admire their judgment when they do that. • 

Mr. Chairman, I am not here as a prohibitionist. I never joined 
a temperance organization in my life and never voted a prohibition 
ticket, and while I mjrself would vote for this measure if it was up, I 
would vote for prohibition, not because I am afraid of it myself, but 
because I would render help to my brother who thinks he is stronger 
than he really is. 

The Chairman. Are you in favor of submitting to the voters of the 
District of Columbia the question of prohibition? 

Mr. Oyster. Yes, sir; I represent the Petworth Citizen's Asso- 
ciation, and the members of that organization would like to have it 
submitted to a vote of the people. 

Mr. Kahn. Are you in favor of absolute prohibition? 

Mr. Oyster. Individually I would vote for prohibition if it was a 
question of making a prohibition town. It may be almost impossible 
to secure it in the District of Columbia, and in that case I would be in 
favor of high license. I would make the law so strict that it would be 
a penitentiary offense if they violated the law. I should think that 
the saloons ought to have doors opened, with glass fronts, so that they 
could Jbe seen through. As they are now conducted people go in 
there and have card games and things of that kind. I say that if a 
man can not go into a saloon and drink in the open, it is a confession 
on his own part that he is doing something that he should not do. 

Mr. Kahn. Is card playing allowed in the saloons of the District? 

Mr. Oyster. I really could not answer that, but it used to be. It 
was a great evil at one time. They used to have a rear room where 
they could go and play cards until midnight, and spend money that 
should have been used to much better advantage. 

Mr. Kahn. I understood that that custom was prior to 1893. 

Mr. Oyster. That custom may now be abolished. I do not repre- 
sent any labor organizations which are claimed to be represented 
here by these gentlemen, but I know the sentiments of a large num- 
ber of the members of labor organizations, and I know that there is a 
large number like myself who, if the matter of prohibition was up, 
would vote for it, and I believe a majority of them would vote for the 
Gallinger local-option bill — Senate bill No. 6264. . 

I emphatically deny the statement of the gentleman representing 
the bartenders' union who said that every two out of three wives of 
workingmen drank some kind of intoxicating liquors. That is a most 
remarkable statement, for I do not think that any great number of 
the wives of the workingmen indulge in intoxicating drinks, even 
occasionally. At the l^st meeting of my union, four or five hundred 
being present, not one of them was under the influence of liquor. I 
very much doubt if you had smelled the breaths of every man in the 
crowd you would have found two of the whole number with the odor 
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of whisky. No or;2:anizations have done more for true temperance 
reform than have the labor organizations themselves. 

Mr. Kahn. You are a member of the typographical union? 

Mr. Oyster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Is not that organization affiliated with the Central 
Labor Union ? 

Mr. Oyster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. The Central Labor Union has sent here a petition of its 
members against this bill, and therefore, as the typograpnical union is 
in the Central Labor Union, is it not in favor of the resolution? 

Mr. Oyster. That does not always follow. I was for five years the 

f)resident of the federation, and I usually voted without instruction 
rom my union. The typographical union has given no instructions 
on this particular subject and has not expressed itself on this subject.* 

Mr. Campbell. Do you mean to say we can not rely on the state- 
ments in the resolution which says that these organizations, composed 
of so many hundreds or thousands of men, do not indorse these 
petitions ? 

Mr. Oyster. No, sir; I would not say that, but I would say that 
these statements in reference to the workingmen^s organizations are 
sometimes overdrawn. 

Mr. Campbell. In a broad sense do you mean to say that the reso- 
lution represents what it purports to represent. 

Mr. Oyster. I know or local bodies which have repudiated certain 
-sentiments which have been attributed to them. 

Mr. Kahn. Has the typographical union repudiated the resolution 
which was voted upon by the Central Union in reference to prohibition 
in the District ? 

Mr. Oyster. The question has not been up, nor has it been touched 
upon in a manner so^ that it can be said to stand for the judgment of 
the entire union. I am here simi)ly expressing my individual senti- 
ment. I have no hesitation in saying that I believe that if the Gallin- 
ger bill should be presented to the people of Washington a large 
majority would vote for its adoption. 

STATEMENT OF MR. MATTHEW E. O^BRIEN. 

Mr. O'Brien. I want to ask permission of the committee to file a 
refutation of the argument of Mr. Bartholdt before this committee, 
who quoted some internal-revenue figures. I will not have time to 
^et them this morning. Substantially his statentent was that the 
increase in the prohibition territory had resulted in the increase of 
the sale of liquor. The figures which he quoted were taken from the 
last census report of the Internal Revenue Department of July last. 
At that time the prohibition movement had not made the strides 
that it has since made. He spoke about prohibition in the State of 
Kansas. He also referred to the city of Kansas City. There has 
been a large increase in the prohibition territory and a decrease 
largely in the sale of liquor. For forty years prior to July 1, 1907, 
there was an increase in the consumption of intoxicating liquors in 
the country. 

The reason for that was that there was a vast throng of immigrants 
landing upon our shores who were addicted to the use of liquors and 
perhaps tliey have continued that, but there has been a change from 
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what it was formerly. In the last nine months, as a result of this 
movement, there has been a decrease in the consumption of liquors 
of something like $365000,000. In March it decreased $25,000,000 
for one month. 

What I want to bring out is that since there has been a great 
increase in prohibition territoiy there has been a decrease in the con- 
sumption of liquor. I will file a report of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau upon that subject. Mr. Harvey has given you some figures 
here in regard to the city of Mobile, Ala., but as a matter or fact 
Mobile is still a licensed town. I think it will be until after the first, 
of January. That decrease can not be claimed as authentic in figures. 

The statement has been made that there were only 86 places which 
held liquor-tax receipts where thev did not have local licenses. The 
names that I gave only included Hooker's Division. The records 
show that there are about 200 more liquor-tax receipts in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia than the number of liquor licenses. 

Our friend Mr. McCarthy presented a remarkable indictment of our 
industrial condition when he said that he thought the saloon was a 
college for the workingman, as well as the statement that two out of 
three of the wives of the workingmen were in the habit of taking a 
glass of beer. I do not think that those statements can be true. I 
know that in many cases the workingmen are by no means satisfied 
with the action of their delegates in relation to the sentiment which 
they expressed ih reference to the saloon question. In my own State 
of Connecticut they have declared an opposition to antisaloon legis- 
lation, and the workingmen have repudiated the statements which 
have been made — that a majority of them in that State were not in 
favor of prohibition. I will submit these statements in typewriting 
so that the committee can have them for consideration. Tnere is no 
time to make the statement to-day. Of course I understand these 
men who are opposing prohibition are simply striving to maintain 
their business and nothing else. 

The opponents of this proposed legislation have one and all 
appeared here not to defend the business that you are requested to 
protect by a license, not to say that it is of any benefit whatever to 
the capital of this nation to have it licensed here, not to demonstrate 
to this committee that the saloon serves some useful purpose, but to 
try and convince you that the men who sell liquor will sell it 'any 
way and that more will be sold under prohibition than under license. 

If the claims of these men were true or if they believed them to be 
true there is not one of them that would not be here advocating pro- 
hibition instead of arguing against it. When men engaged in a 
business have the audacity to appear before a committee of Congress 
and ask the members of that committee to believe that they are 
fighting against a law that will increase the sale of the goods that they 
are engaged in selling they must either be fools themselves or believe 
that this committee is composed of fools. 

A member of this committee, Mr. Cary, caused to be introduced 
and printed in the record a newspaper article which purported to be 
a report of the chief of police of a Maine city, in which the number of 
arrests for drunkenness during a year amounted to 10 per cent of the 
entire population of the city. 

This chief of police if he made that report and it is true presented 
an indictment against himself. If there was such an abundance of 
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drunkenness there, there must have been some illegal selling of liquor 
and it was his duty to prevent this illegal selling. At the time that 
the article was read to the committee I called attention to the fact 
that in the report this chief of poUce had failed to report a single 
arrest -for violation of the prohibitory law. 

Some one has edited the record and cut out the statement made 
by me at the time calling attention to the fact that this chief of poUce 
who made this damaging report about his own city had shown that 
he was responsible lor the conditions there if ne had truthfully 
reported them, and not the prohibition law that Mr. Gary wished to- 
attack by the introduction of this report. 

If that chief of police had failed to enforce the prohibitory law it 
should be apparent to all fair-minded men that he was not in sym- 
pathy with it and that his evidence that it was a failure is not to 
be considered as unprejudiced testimony. His report is not an indict- 
ment against prohibition, but an indictment against himself for fail- 
ure to do his duty, and while I am not prepared to admit that his 
report is true, I say that to .admit its trutn is to condemn the official 
who made it. 

You can not gauge the effects of prohibition bv the number of 
arrests for drunkenness or other crimes. It is a well-known fact that 
in communities where the sentiment is strong against drinking and 
the saloon is not licensed men are not permitted to stagger about the 
streets when under the influence of drink. 

As soon as a man staggers in public he is put under arrest in these 
communities, while in licensed communities no one is arrested while 
he is able to stagger home. No one is arrested unless he becomes so 
drunk that he must lie down or becomes fighting drunk and creates 
a breach of the peace. 

When a community licenses the sale of intoxicants it is not so 
shocked at seeing a man drunk as in a community where there is no 
license, and there is a laxity in the enforcement of the laws in all 
licensed places. I have seen many men drunk in the streets of 
Washington who would be promptly locked up if they had appeared 
in some of the no-license towns of Connecticut. 

I have been an officer myself and I know how men who are under 
the influence of liquor in licensed communities are regarded. No offi- 
cer interferes with them if it is possible for them to keep moving, no 
matter how unsteady the gait may be, and frequently officers assist 
drunken men to their homes, while in a community without saloons 
the officer would arrest these men. 

Then, in a community with licensed saloons men are allowed to sleep 
off their jags in the saloon, while in a community where there are no 
saloons there are no rooms where jags can be slept off. I have seen 
dozens of men sleeping off jags in licensed saloons and have seen them 
put into cabs and sent home by the saloon keeper that sold them the 
stuff that made them drunk. 

One of the Congressmen who has become alarmed at the proposi- 
tion for prohibition here is responsible for the statement that as pro- 
hibition increases so the sale oi intoxicants increases. That man nas 
actually claimed that the way to increase the sale of intoxicants is to 
prohibit its sale. Just think of the logic of that proposition. Would 
any business man claim that he could sell more goods if the stock 
that he offered the public was declared to be contraband and must be 
sold, if sold at all, in defiance of the law? 
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Congressman Bartholdt has used the internal-revenue reports to 
support his argument, and I am ready to admit that the reports up 
to July last showed an increase in the consumption of liquors in the 
United States; but there is no evidence that the consumption in dry 
territory was not diminished. Even in the reports that Mr. Bar- 
tholdt relied upon to show the increase in the amount of liquor sold it 
can be shown that the increase was in licensed territory. 

There is nothing to show that there was not a decrease in con- 
sumption in the prohibition territory. There was no explanation 
•-ofiered by Congressman Bartholdt to account for the fact that more 
liquor""\v^s bein^ consumed. Surely no sane man will claim that the 
fact that prohibition prevailed in a few States was responsible for the 
increase in the consumption. 

The fact that every steamer from foreign countries has been bring- 
ing in immigrants who are accustomed to use intoxicants was not 
considered. The fact that there is a vast army of drinkers being 
landed upon our shores every year who continue to drink has been 
responsible for the increase, did not occur to Congressman Bartholdt. 

The only thing that he could see was that more liquor was being 
drank, and he made the bold statement that as prohibition territory 
increased the drinking of liquor increased. I think that I can demon- 
strate even to him that such is not the case. 

I will admit that for forty years up to last July the internal-revenue 
returns show that there was a steady increase in the sale of liquors in 
this country. I think that can be accounted for by the steady in- 
crease in the drinking foreigner who has come to our shores and who 
we have continued to debauch instead of trying to bring up to Ameri- 
can standards of living. 

Up to July last, however, there had been no great increase in the 
territory that had outlawed the saloon. Maine, Kansas, and North 
Dakota had continued their prohibitory law, but in many spots of 
those States no attempt was made to enforce it. During the last 
nine months there has been a vast change and much new territory 
has been made prohibition, while law enforcement, not only against 
the sale of liquor, but in all directions, has become popular. 

Prohibition has spread throughout the land, and it is fair to 
assume that the reports of the revenue office for the past nine months 
are as good an indication of the effect of prohibitory law as those 
quoted by Congressman Bartholdt. If he could demonstrate that 
prohibition did not decrease the consumption of liquor by reading 
the reports of the internal-revenue receipts, which do not give infor- 
mation as to whether the liquor is drunk in dry or wet territory, the 
same reports can be used to show that there has been a vast decrease 
in consumption of liquor since prohibition has extended throughout 
the land and law enforcement has been the rule rather than the 
exception. 

I therefore give the figures of the Internal-Revenue Department 
for the nine months ending on the 1st day of April, 1908, and these 
show that there has been a decrease in the manufacture and con- 
sumption of liquor that can only be explained by the fact that pro- 
hibition territory has been increased during that time. 

The aggregate internal-revenue receipts of the United States Gov- 
ernment from the liquor traffic during the month of March, as fur- 
nished by Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue Wheeler, shows 
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a decrease, as compared with the shrinkage of January of this year, 
of 500 per cent, and more than double the decrease for the month of 
February. 

The figures of the first three months of 1908, as compared with the 
same months of 1907, reveal such an unprecedented and progressive 
decrease or shrinkage in liquor production for the past ninety days 
that the liquor trade can not afford to mistake the omens. 

The January, 1908, internal-revenue receipts (as compared with 
January, 1907) showed a total loss in liquor collections of $502,114.34, 
of which $479,533.63 was a loss on whisky collections, and $22,580.71 
on beer. 

The February, 1908, liquor revenue, as compared with February, 
1907, show a direct shrinkage of $1,322,157.77, of which $1,134,867.91 
was a loss on whisky collections, and $187,289.86 on beer. 

^n March, 1908, the liquor receipts, as compared with March, 1907, 
show a shrinkage of $3,035,472.75, of which $2,543,210.25 was a loss 
on whisky and distilled spirits, and $937,567.15 on beer. 

The total net decrease in the revenues of the United States Gov- 
ernment from the internal revenue on liquors and beer for the nine 
months just passed is $8,438,104.41, or a monthly average decrease of 
$937,567.15. This decrease in revenue is caused solely by the 
decrease in the consumption of intoxicants, as it is collected solely 
on the intoxicants that are manufactured, and each dollar decrease 
in the revenue shows a decrease in consumption of either a gallon of 
whisky or a barrel of beer. 

This decrease in the drinking of intoxicants in this country can not 
be explained, except bv the fact that many communities are now 
under State or local prohibition, and that it is being enforced. While 
for forty years the consumption of intoxicants has steadily increased, 
as has been shown by Mr. Bartholdt and other speakers in opposition 
to prohibition, the turning point has been reached, and now the con- 
sumption has begun to perceptibly decrease. 

If Mr. Bartholdt was correct in his supposition that to increase 
prohibition was to increase consumption then the decrease is the 
more remarkable. There is every indication that the increase that 
has been so remarkable during the past nine months is going to 
continue and that at the end of the present fiscal year the Govern- 
ment report will show that prohibition does prohibit. 

In his argument the Congressman gave no explanation whatever 
of how it was that the per capita consumption of liquors was so 
manifest and attributed it all to the fact that some few States had 
prohibition. It was a difficult matter for these States and the dry 
communities of other States to keep down the consumption when 
the large centers of population throughout the land continued to 
encourage the use of intoxicating Uquors. 

The consumption which he caUed your attention to was due to 
tlie fact that more liquor was being drank in licensed cities and not 
that men who had formerly been temperate had begun to use Uquor 
in the dry communities. It does not require any argument to con- 
vince anyone that the increase in the consumption of liquors was 
in the places where the Uquors were freely and openly sold. 

The fibres quoted above from the internal-revenue reports show 
that during the first ninety days of the present year that the shrink- 
age in the consumption of liquors in the United States was in round 
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numbers $25,000,000. The exact decrease was $24,977,338 in the 
value of the Uquors that would have been sold had not prohibition 
area increased. 

Of this decrease 95 per cent was in the manufacture of the Uquors 
and not in withdrawals from bond so that the decrease in the manu- 
facture has been very large. Of the nearly $25,000,000 worth of 
decrease 60 per cent is chargeable to whisky and spirits and 40 per 
cent to beer. The exact fibres are a decrease of $14,512,918 in 
whisky production and $9,884,420 in beer production. The decrease 
in beer production for the nine months of the present fiscal year 
beginning July 1st last is nearly $10,000,000 worth, while in the 
same nine months the whiskjr decrease was $9,346,010.82. With 
the revenue receipts as a basis it can be readily estimated. The net 
decrease in Uquor production for the nine months just past is $36,- 
091,262.81. At the same rate for the last Quarter of tne year the 
net decrease for the fiscal year would reacn in liquor production 
$48,121,639.08 and a decrease in revenue of $11,260,129.20. No 
internal-revenue returns in forty years show such astonishing decUne 
in liquor production. 

If the argument of the opponents based on the internal-revenue 
returns of the past was an, argument in opposition to prohibition 
these same returns now showing that with increased prohibition 
area that the manufacture and consumption of intoxicants are 
dechning alarmingly for the hquor trade should be a good argument 
for prohibition, since no one has had the temerity to claim that the 
increased consumption was a good thing for the country. 

The opponents claim that drinking to excess is an evil and only 
point to the consumption as an evidence that prohibition is a failure 
oecause there was increased consumption. I think that I have ex- 
plained how the increase occurred. Now, since the increase was 
regarded as an evil, unless the opponents to this bill can give some 
explanation of how the decrease has been steady for the past nine 
months while prohibition has been gaining, it must be admitted that 
the internal-revenue returns show conclusively that prohibition has 
greatly lessened the sale of intoxicants. If the same proportionate de- 
crease continues as has been the case for the past nine months it is 
no exaggeration to say that for the fiscal year the decrease in liquor 
production will reach $75,000,000 in value of the production. Figured 
on the proportionate decrease of the last nine months the decrease 
for the fiscal year will be $71,122,057.08. The nation-wide pro- 
hibition movement is responsible for this decrease. 

Maine has been held up to this committee as a horrible example of 
prohibition. The opponents of this bill would have you believe that 
m that State conditions are worse than in any licensed State of the 
Union. The fact of the matter is that in 1855 when the people of 
Maine adopted prohibition, Gen. Neal Dow declared it was **one of 
the most drunken and poorest States in the Union, there being 7 
distilleries and 2 breweries in Portland alone.'' 

In 1855 there were 5 savings banks in the State and their com- 
bined deposits were less than $90,000, while now there are 57 savings 
banks, 22 building and loan associations, and 37 trust companies 
having deposits aggregating $113,000,000. 

Maine has more savings banks and twenty-two million more money 
deposited in them than has the great State of Ohio, which has a popu- 
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lation six times as large as Maine. While the population of Maine under 
prohibition has increased only 20 per cent as shown by the last 
census, her per capita valuation has increased 252 per cent. Where 
is there a license State that can approach that? 

Maine had in her savings banks according to the last census a per- 
capita deposit of $95.22 while Illinois had but $13.43, Ohio $10.71, 
and Pennsylvania $16.72. If the saloon run under a license is such 
a benefit to the community it is strange that the people do not show 
it in their thrift in these high-license States. 

Turning to education figures we find that without one dollar of 
revenue from the liquor traffic that Maine has more public school- 
teachers to each ten thousand of her population th^^n any other 
State in the Union, and that in her public schools are to be ?ound a 
larger proportion of the population than in any of the North Atlantic 
States, including New York. The periodicals and newspapers cir- 
culated in the State of Maine have a larger circulation in propor- 
tion to the population than the newspapers of Massachusetts — the 
State of education and culture. This statement is made on the 
authority of Printers' Ink, a publication in the interest of adver- 
tisers and publishers. 

The figures of crime in Maine show the same arguments in favor 
of the prohibition of the liquor traffic as the others quoted. I know 
that otner figures have been given that would seem m isolated cities 
to indicate that the absence of the saloon had increased crime. Of 
course common sense should convince anyone that the absence of 
liquor drives men to all sorts of crime, but Maine proves the con- 
trary. The commitments to jails and prisons in Maine have steadily 
decreased while the population has increased. The total commit- 
ments for all causes in 1896 was 6,105, and ten years later was 4,483, 
a shrinkage of 25 per cent. The total commitments for drunken- 
ness in the State in 1896 were 3,049, while ten years later they were 
only 1,980, a decrease of 35 per cent. 

On the other hand, the commitments for liquor selling rose from 
179 in 1896 to 571 in 1905, and was again reduced to 429 the follow- 
ing year, which gives an illuminating proof as to the direct results of 
more and more efficient law enforcement during the past decade. 
It also demonstrates that law enforcement is being carried out in 
Maine to-day, whereas in the past it was not so popular. 

Of the 9,350 murders and homicides committed in the United 
States during the year 1906 Maine furnished but three. 

Hon. Charles E. Littlefield, a Member of the House from Maine, 
in a detailed comparison of Maine with Massachusetts, published 
June 13, 1907, gives pointed refutation of the common slur of the 
liquor-advertising press that men get drunk as often in Maine under 

f)rohibition as they do in Massachusetts under high license and 
ocal option, and the statement of the liquor men that ^4f the pros- 
perity of a State is rightly measured by its increase in wealth and 
population, then Maine ranks as one of the least prosperous States.^' 
The population of Massachusetts is four times that of Maine. 
The figures quoted are either from United States census or other 
authoritative sources. 

From 1880 to 1902 Maine decreased her indebtedness exactly $10 
per capita, while Massachusetts increased hers bv the same amount 
per capita. From 1880 to 1900 Maine increased oy $124 the average 
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annual earnings of her wage-earners, while Massachusetts made only 
an increase of $87. This statement should be considered by the men 
who claim to represent organized labor and claim that prohibition 
would injure the workingman. 

The average percentage of families that have free and unencum- 
bered homes in the Nortn Atlantic States and New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania is 23.3 per cent; Maine has 49 percent and Massa- 
chusetts only 18 per cent. Exactly 69.2 per cent of the farm families 
of Maine own tneir farms unencumbered. In Massachusetts but 
53.8 per cent do. 

In 1903 Maine had 885 insane in her hospitals, 125.3 for every 
100,000 of her people. Massachusetts had 8,679, or 288.5 per every 
100,000. 

There were 512 prisoners in Maine, or 77.4 per 100,000, while in 
Massachusetts there were 5,227, or 232.5 per 100,000, three times as 
many as Maine. 

June 30, 1904, there were in Maine 120 prisoners who had been 
committed for drunkenness, while Mjassachusetts had at the same 
time 2,110, a proportion of more than 10 to 1, while if parallel it should" 
have been but 4 to 1. 

Hon. F. Ij. Dingley, editor of the Lewiston Journal, in a letter 
written last year to the Georgian, of Atlanta, said: 

There is but one city in Maine where the saloon is tolerated, and there the saloon is 
not an open bar in the sense in which bars prevail in license States. 

There is less drunkenness on public occasions in Maine than in any part of the world 
in which I have traveled, and I have knocked about a little in the Old and New World. 

United States Senator Eugene Hale, writes: 

The policy of prohibition which has been the rule in Maine for more than forty 
years has generally worked well. There are different statutes under this policy, and 
some have worked, better than others, but the general principle has been good for the 
State. 

His colleague in the Senate of the United States, the Hon. William 
P. Frye, in a letter dated August 19, 1907, said: 

Our statute has driven from all the country portions of the State the sale and use of 
alcoholic drinks. In the cities enforcement is more difficult, but in those where 
popular sentiment is behind it, violations of the law are infrequent. In my opinion 
a good majority of our people stand pat for the law. 

Congressman Llewellyn Powers, who admits that he is personally 
so conservative on prohibition, that he has frequently been opposed 
by strong elements in his own party, writes: 

The selling and the public drinking of intoxicating liquors is decidedly under the 
ban of public opinion, and the law has prevented absolutely any selling in more than 
four-fifths of the towns of Maine and it has taken away very much of the temptation 
for young men to indulge in alcoholic drinks. I do not believe that the people of the 
State of Maine will ever permit the licensing of the saloon in their midst again. 

I want to ask this committee if it is going to disregard this testi- 
mony of the records and of the honorable gentlemen who represent • 
Maine in the House and Senate, and accept the paid fake statistics 
and criticisms sent out by the liquor men who wish to break down the 
will of the people of Maine and force the sale of their goods in a State 
whose people do not wish them. 

Is the statement of irresponsible men, whose regard for the truth 
Is very little and who have made wild and exaggerated statements 
beforp this committee for the purpose of protecting the business 
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that they are engaged in, to be taken as refuting the statements of 
those men whose reputation you all know and who know the facts 
better than it is possible for the liquor men to know? 

Governor Hoch, of Kansas, should know the conditions of his State 
better than the paid representative of the brewers and distillers, and 
the paid advertisements that they have caused to be sent out broad- 
cast slandering that State. Governor Hoch says: 

A quarter of a million people have been born in the State who have never seen a 
saloon or a joint and have grown up to believe as part of their creed that it is an un- 
mixed evil. 

Of the 105 counties in the State, only 21 have paupers; only 26 
have poorhouses; 35 have their jails absolutely empty; 37 have no 
criminal cases on their dockets. Kansas has the smallest number of 
paupers of any State in proportion to its population. It spends 
more money for education in proportion to its population than any 
other State. 

Of the 805 newspapers published in the State only 20 ever print 
any liquor advertisements, and 4 of these 20 are printed in the 
German language. 

In his annual official message to the legislature for 1907 Govenor 
Hoch detailed the following significant comparison: 

The absurd contention that more liquor is sold in prohibition Kansas than in license 
States should deceive no one. It is made chiefly by those who would be entirely 
content with the prohibition policy if their statements were true, but official figures 
abundantly refute the ridiculous statement. Uncle Sam is a pretty good book- 
keeper and a pretty good collector. Compare prohibition Kansas with our neighbor 
Nebraska, for instance. Nebraska has one-third less population than Kansas, but 
Uncle Sam has colle ted about $2,000,000 a year in liquor tax from the people of 
Nebraska, while he has b n able to get only about $100,000 from Kansas. The amount 
of fermented liquor sold in Kansas is from 6,000 to 10,000 barrels a year, in Nebraska 
from 200,000 to 300,000, and in Missouri from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 barrels. 

. In a personal letter to the Home Defender, dated August 20, 1907, 
Governor Hoch said: 

I believe there are not 6,100,000 people anywhere else on earth freer from the evils 
of the liquor traffic than are the people of this State, and it is a plain fact that the 
thing works financially as well as morally. A i)oorhouse is a joke in Kansas. Our 
bank commissioner reports about $100 per capita in the banks. Prohibition is a great 
success in Kansas in every way. 

These statements should convince the committee that the wisest 
course to follow is to prevent the sale of that which debauches, 
impoverishes, and ruins the citizens of the District of Columbia. 
The arguments made in the interests, it is claimed, of organized labor 
are made by a man who is the representative of the bartenders' union. 

I wish to defend organized labor from the indictment that he has 
presented against it. I do not believe that the honest, industrious, 
and law-abiding union men of the country wish to plead euilty to 
what Mr. McCarthy has charged them with. It is an insult to the 
workin^men of this District to have it charged that out of 10,000 
that this representative of organized labor has met only two were 
opposed to saloons. His claims that the saloons of England produced 
organized labor and that organized labor must give the saloon credit 
for fostering it is also an insult to the men he claims to represent. 
If organized labor was charged by the manufacturers to be composed 
of frequenters of saloons, as was charged by this man, they would 
resent it. 
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The charge is untrue, and the man who made it only made the wild 
claims that he did because he believed that he was fighting in a des- 
perate cause and that the business he is engaged in is in danger. 

What member of the committee will adimt that he will pay any 
attention to the claims of this man that the saloon is an educational 
institution and that it is in the saloon that workingmen develop? 
If that statement is believed by anyone except Mr. Kahn, who is 
ready to believe anything that the liquor men claim, I will be sur- 
prised. If that statement is accepted as true, and it is just as true as 
any made by the representative of the bartenders' union, then we 
have no right to license and place burdens upon these "educational 
institutions.'' Not only shomd we not place the burdens of license 
laws on them, but we should encourage them by refusing to tax them, 
as we exempt from taxation other educational institutions, 

I am willing to admit that the saloon is an "educational institu- 
tion." It is an educational institution whose post graduates are 
found in the jails and prisons of the country. It educates in vice and 
crime. I am not unfamiliar with the interior of a saloon. 

I have had large experience with saloons in several States, and I 
know the enhghtened subjects that are discussed in those places, and 
not from hearsay, but from actual experience. I was a newspaper 
reporter for twelve years, and I worked a considerable portion of that 
time on a morning paper in several cities. 

I was frequently m saloons, and the education that the saloon gives 
is one that 1 do not want my boy to receive. I was sheriff of the city 
of Bridgeport, Conn., from 1901 to 1905 and had a good opportunity 
to study the social side of the saloon from all its aspects. 1 nave had 
women call at my home with dispossess papers in their hands, telling 
me that they and their children were to be cast into the streets because 
the landlord would not go without his rent while the head of the 
family was being "educated" in one of those "colleges" that Mr. 
McCarthy defends. I have seen wives come into tbe emergency 
hospital with blood streaming from their faces where the graduates of 
one of these "colleges" had tried to impart some of his "education" 
received there to l^er. 

I have seen little children going hungry and nearly nude that these 
"colleges" might be supported. Gentlemen, if Mr. McCarthy wants ' 
to maintain that kind of "educational institutions" it is solely because 
he is employed as one of the instructors and not because he wishes to 
educate the race. His statement that the saloon is the workingman's 
club I am ready to agree to. It is a club for workingmen. It is the 
club that beats out his brains, the chib that keeps his wife and 
children in rags, the club that makes him a slave, the club that keeps 
him in subjection. More than all the corporate greed of the country 
the saloon nas injured the workingman. 

The labor men of this District have rightly demanded a law pro- 
hibiting child labor for the District. It is right that this law should 
be passed. The children should be protected and given an oppor- 
tunity to go to the public schools that the people readily support. 

I want to call attention, however, to the position that through its 
representative organized labor has been placed in. While fighting for 
a child-labor law it has indorsed the greatest producer of cliild labor, 
the saloon. It does not require any argument to demonstrate that 
it is the children of the men who patronize the saloon that are to be 
protected by this child-labor law. 
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It is the children of the men who are getting this "saloon education'' 
that Mr. McCarthy speaks so eloquently of that are forced to go to 
work and forego the- advantages of the right kind of an education. 
Common experience teaches everyone that such is the case, but we 
have statistics to show that in 16 cities of Massachusetts where 
license and no license have prevailed, that when the saloon existed 
the attendance at the public high school decreased 47 per cent. 
Forty-seven children out of every 100 were denied the advantage of 
a^high school education by reason of the licensed saloon in those 
cities, and yet they have a compulsory-education and child-labor law. 

Mr. McCarthy made the astounding statement that two-thirds of 
the wives of workingmen are drinkers. This is a base slander on the 
mothers of the rising generation. It does not require refutation. 
It is so palpably false that I do not believe that the man who made 
it believes it himself, but if it were true it would be an argument for 
prohibition. 

If the liquor traffic in the District of Columbia has secured such an 
amazing hold upon the people, it should be abolished for their pro- 
tection. If all of the men and two-thirds of the women of the working 
class have become slaves to the use of intoxicants, as claimed by the 
representatives of the bartenders' union, it is high time that the 
facilities for making this city a city of drunkards were prohibited. 

He also gave some figures showing the number of persons who 
visit the saloons daily and the number of drinks that are sold annuallv. 
I have no faith whatever in the correctness of his figures, but I do 
claim that they offer an argument in favor of prohibition. When 
it is claimed that more than 50 per cent of* the entire population of 
the District, including men, women, and children, are frequenters 
of saloons and are drinkers it is high time that Congress for the pro- 
tection of the people of the nation's capital gave us a prohibitory law. 

If the figures of Mr. McCarthy are correct, then this capital of the 
nation bids fair to become the drunkard's paradise, and this no one 
will claim is desirable. If men, women, and children are all drinking, 
as is claimed, and if millions are being spent annually over the bars of 
these saloons, it is time to call a halt. 

His claim of the' men thrown out of employment by the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic is also greatly exaggerated. In his list he claims 
waiters, wagon drivers, cigarmen, and others who will in no way be 
effected by reason of the removal of the saloon. 

People are not going to starve to death when the saloon is voted 
out. There will continue to be work for the waiters, there will con- 
tinue to be work for the cigar makers and the cigar sellers, there will 
continue to be work for all. The bartenders will find other employ- 
ment. 

The only people that I know who will be forced out of employment 
by prohibition are some washerwomen whose husbands are now 

fetting that ^^ education" which Mr. McCarthy spoke of. With pro- 
ibition their husbands would support them and they would lose 
their jobs. 

If these bartenders are willing to confess that they must be sup- 
ported by the public and can not earn a living unless permitted to 
sell intoxicants, it would be the part of wisdom to support them in 
idleness rather than to allow them to be supported as they are now — 
by dealing out destruction, death, and damnation to the citizens who 
support them. 
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Mr. Harvey spoke as the representative of the Washington Mercan- 
tile Association. As I have stated at a previous hearing, he repre- 
sents an association which is fighting to maintain their business, and 
yet are ashamed of the business that they are fighting to save. The 
Mercantile Association is composed wholly of men engaged in the 
manufactuje and sale of intoxicating liquors. 

He has given you some alarming figures of the amount of property 
used in this business, and while I do not agree that his figures are cor- 
rect, I wish to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
this property will still remain in the District of Columbia and be sub- 

}*ect to taxation after prohibition prevails. The land will still be 
lere and some one will pay taxes on it. 

The increased value oi other property by reason of the saloon being 
driven out of business \^ill mate your taxes lower instead of higher. 
This has been the experience everywhere that the saloon has oeen 
outlawed. The man who now spends his time and his money in the 
saloon will spend both with his family, and many who now live in 
miserable quarters will seek places more homelike, and this will cause 
a building Doom. 

Every dollar now spent over the bar of the saloons will be diverted 
into legitimate channels of trade and the other merchants will receive 
the benefit. Instead of being a destructive policy prohibition is 
constructive. It destroys that which is sucking the life blood out of 
the community, but the destruction of that is necessary to moral and 
commercial progress. 

Mr. Kahn and Mr. Olcott, of the committee, have injected the can 
teen question into this hearing and have claimed that the absence of 
the canteen has resulted in drunkenness. They seem to believe that 
and are convinced that the way to promote intoxication is to pro- 
hibit the sale of that which intoxicates. 

It does not look like a logical conclusion and it is not. If it were 
true that the way to keep men sober is to make it easy for them to 
get drink, the manufacturers and other large employers of labor who 
desire that their men be sober would establish drinking places on 
their grounds and factories and make it easy for men to get drink. 
These men who have control of the industries of the country have 
not only not established drinking places on their own property, but 
have fought against the location of saloons in close proximity of 
their factories. 

In my own State, Connecticut, they have pleaded with the legis- 
lature for a law, and the legislature has granted their request, pro- 
hibiting the issuing of licenses for the sale of intoxicating Hquors in 
manufacturing districts. 

The railroads not only do not furnish easy means for their employees 
to get liquor but many of them enjoin total abstinence on their help, 
and most of the manufacturers refuse to allow their men to bring in- 
toxicating liquors on the premises where they are employed. 

The liquor men say that the present license law is all that is desired 
and that it works well. The reports of the District showing the num- 
ber of arrests, the prisoners in the jail, the children to be cared for, 
and the pauperism of the city that is the richest in the country refutes 
their statement. 

We have tried license and found that it is a failure in every way 
and we now ask that prohibition be tried. It has demonstrated its 
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beneficial effects in every community in which it has been given a 
fair trial. The nation is now agitated by the question of prohi- 
bition. Everywhere that the people have had an opportumty to 
speak by their votes on the question during the past year large gains 
forprombition have been made. 

Tne capital of the nation should not be the last to get into line on the 
prohibition question. When State after State and city after city 
IS adopting prohibition, the capital of the nation should not continue 
in the clutch of the liquor traffic. 

No argument has been advanced showing any useful purpose 
that the saloon serves. Every man that has appeared before this 
committee, with the exception of the agent of the oartenders' union, 
has admitted that it produces no good. His statements I do not 
believe will be taken seriously by anyone. 

Mr. Harvey has attempted to give you figures of increased cost 
to the taxpayer by reason of prombition in Mobile, Ala. As a mat- 
ter of fact iNlobile is a licensed city to-day. Everyone knows the 
fight that was made against prohibition by the officials of Mobile. 
They have anticipated trouble and are preparing to make it appear 
that prohibition is a calamity. 

It must be borne in mind that this city has had no opportunity 
whatever to know what conditions imder prohibition will oe because 
it has not been tried. These officials who are now sending out residts 
of prohibition are men friendly to the saloon. Their votes to charge 
tuition at the high school would be expected from men whose 
determination to prove prohibition a failure is so manifest. 

One-half the expenses of this District are paid out of the Treasun^ 
of the United States, and to say that the absence of the saloon will 
cause hardship on the taxpayers is false. Tfie foundations of this 
city are built upon something more durable than the beer keg or the 
whisky bottle. 

Give us prohibition, and if it proves anything like the failure that 
license has after it has had a fair trial it will be time enough to say 
that it is a failure; but remember, gentlemen, when you aamit that 
you can not enforce a prohibition law you are saying to the world 
that the Government of the United States must bow to the power 
of the Uquor men and that they are greater than the Government. 

I have been an officer and have had experience in enforcing laws 
against the illegal sale of intoxicants. There is no law so easily 
enforced. The Durglar does not invite his victims to come to him. 
It is hard to detect him. No criminal except the seller of Uquor 
illegally, the gambler, and the keeper of the house of ill fame is 
forced to take into his confidence the public. 

The seller of intoxicants and the other two that I have named 
must invite the public into their places of business. They must have 
customers who know they are violators of the law. It is easy to 
reach them if they do any amount of business and easy to get evi- 
dence against them. 

The people want prohibiton for the nation's capital. The peti- 
tions filed for prohibition contain the names of the best people in the 
country. The petitions in opposition to it contain the names of 
bar-room loafers who went from one saloon to another signing, and 
some names are used dozens of times. They look like a large array- 
in opposition, but the names upon those petitions opposing prohibi- 
tion are mostly obtained in the saloons, and they are the same men 
36132— PT VII— 08 5 
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signing many- times and in many different saloons. Some of the 
signatures are those of men with lon^ police records. 

The House is ready to pass the prohibition bill and so is the Senate 
if this committee will report it. The object of some members of the 
committee and of the liquor men has been to prolong the hearings, 
so that no report could be made at this session of Congress. 

Let the committee report this bill and it will pass both House and 
Senate, and they will have done their duty by driving from the capi- 
tal of the greatest nation of the earth the most vicious institution 
that has ever been permitted to exist in a civiUzed community. 
Every member of this committee has taken an oath that he will sup- 
port the Constitution and will without fear or favor vote for that 
which conduces for the best good. 

The Constitution declares that the purposes for which this Gov- 
ernment was established to be the estaolisiiment of justice^ the com- 
mon defense, to secure domestic tranquillity and the blessings of lib- 
erty. The saloon is opposed to the establishment of justice, Our 
common defense means the defense of the manhood or our citizens 
as well as the defense of the nation against a foreign country. Our 
domestic tranquillity is threatened by the saloon. This is patent to 
all, and we can not secure the Uessmgs of Uberty to ourselves and 
our posterity if we calmly admit that the liquor traflSc has so fastened 
itself upon the body politic that we must bow to its will. When we 
admit that prohibition does not prohibit, we confess that our Grov- 
ernment is a failure, and if the liquor traffic can trample under foot 
prohibition laws other evils may defy other laws until we reach a 
state of anarchy. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. MIIIEE, A EEPRESENTATIVE 
FSOM THE STATE OF KANSAS. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
not here especially for the purix)se of taking any part in this discus- 
sion. Some statements have been made by Members of Congress, 
especially in reference to my own State, and I felt that in justice to 
Kansas I ought to appear and say a word. 

I have lived in the State of Kansas for more than thirty years, and 
prior to that time lived in Pennsylvania. I have lived in communi- 
ties under both high and low license, and have also lived where they 
had the old dram shop act. In 1880 we adopted prohibition as a part 
of the fundamental law in Kansas, and have had it ever since that 
time. During the early years the law was not rigidly enforced in the 
larger cities. In these cities they had in effect license because they 
simply allowed the people to pay so much fine and in that way they 
encouraged the selling of liquor. In the last ten years the prohibition 
law has been enforced in nine-tenths of the State. It has been en- 
forced just as any other law is enforced. Within the last two years I 
think it has l>een enforced as rigidly as any other law on the statute 
book. 

We have an attorney-general who has devoted the larger part of 
his time to this one question, and I want to say in reference to 
prohibition that it is true that in many places it is difficult to enforce 
the law, but so it is with all laws to punish criminals. If I were a 
member of this committee I do not know that I would exactly vote 
prohibition, but would earnestly support some practical legislation 
m line of temperance reform that could be enforced so that the 
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capital of the nation might be regarded as an ideal city rather than 
being known everywhere as a place where drunkenness prevails on 
every hand. 

Mr. Kahn. Have you observed many cases of drunkenness during 
your residence in Washington? 

Mr. Miller. ,I do not suppose it is necessary for me to discuss 
this matter with any. intelligent Member of Congress. I have seen 
drunkenness here; and I have no doubt that tne gentleman from 
California has seen the same conditions. There is no liquor in the 
Capitol Building on account of an overwhelming sentiment which 
voted it out, and it ought to be voted out of the new Union Station. 
There comes through this station every year hundreds of thousands 
of people, many of them boys and girls, and they should not be met 
with the saloon at the very threshold of the capital of the nation. 

I have seen a statement that the warden of the jail had said that 
they would not need any additional jail if prohibition for the District 
could be adopted. 

The law in Kansas is observed in nine-tenths of the State, and both 
Democrats and Republicans are now insisting on its rigid- enforce- 
ment, and under no circumstances could the people or that great 
Commonwealth be prevailed upon to change its policy. 

You will remember that thirty years ago the railroads employed 
men who were in the habit of using liquor, but to-day scarcely a rail- 
road in the country will employ men who use liquor. They will not 
allow any drunkenness at all. Only a few years ago these men were in 
the habit of drinking, and to-day they can not get jobs if they drink. 
Railroads will not employ men who even drink liquor occasionally. 

The result of the spread of prohibition will be tnat it will estabUsh 
a better citizenship. In the great States of the West, and in fact all 
over the country, it is found that the yoimg men will be more careful 
of their conduct. The effect has been good upon all classes of people 
in Kansas. The effect upon the laboring people has been good. It 
has enabled them to own their own homes. Their boys and girls are 
growing up to become better men "and women, and these will be the 
men and women who will control the Republic in the years that are 
before us. 

I think the same thing would happen here if you had some law that 
would be enforced. I think that prohibition will finally become the 
established poKcy of this Republic. The young men will not grow 
up and become addicted to the use of intoxicants. They will be 
stronger and better by it. The use of intoxicants simply aestroys a 
man in mind and body. Any competent physician wiU say that it 
destroys the body and the mind. I hope that you will settle upon 
some law that can be enforced in the District, and make it impossible 
for things to prevail which do prevail to-day. The first step which I 
would like to see you take would be to abolish liquor selling in the 
new magnificent railroad station, which is built by public mnds to 
great extent. I would take it from that building, where it can not 
help but bring disgrace upon the Congress of the United States and 
will do dishonor to the Commissioners who permit it. Personally I 
am not willing that my party shall be charged with any legislation 
which will continue the sale of intoxicating liquors in the Union 
Station. 

Thereupon, at 12.20 o^clock p. m., the committee adjourned. 
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